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PREFACE. 


The  depign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  unite 
the  historical  with  the  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  present  them  in  a  popular 
and  practical  form.  They  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  numerous  individuals,  or  rather 
classes  of  persons— especially  amongst  the 
young — ^who  are  exposed^  in  a  day  like  the 
present,  to  the  seductions  of  vice,  and  the 
scoffs  of  infidelity ;  and  whom  it  is  most  es- 
sential to  imbue  with  such  a  deep  impression 
of  the  truth  and  obligation  of  Christianity,  as 
may  shield  them  from  those  bold,  but  insidious 
statements,  which  go  to  undermine  their  faith, 
and  shake  the  very  foundations  of  all  moral 
principle  in  man. 

The  able  and  elaborate  productions  on  the 
Evidences,  with  which  our  literature  abounds, 
are  calculated  rather  for  the  sceptic  than  the 
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uDestablislied  Christian.  The  cantknis  imd 
meamred  language;  the  carefol  abstinence 
from  mysterious  or  unwelcome  topics ;  the  re- 
peated pauses  for  the  consideration  of  objec- 
tions ;  the  abstract,  speculative  tone  of  discus- 
sion, almost  uniformly  prevalent  in  such  works, 
are  not  the  most  favourable  means  of  produc- 
ing  an  effect  upon  the  heart. 

A  fluctuftting  or  uninfiHtned  Christian  re- 
quires plain  infcmnation;  an  accumulatioQ 
of  arguments;  a  bold  and  manly  address; 
tiie  fiur  and  undisguised  statement  of  the 
whole  case;  an  exhibition  of  the  direct 
moral  and  ^iritnal  benefits  of  Christianity; 
and  practical  appeals  to  the  conscience  and 
feeling.  In  a  word,  his  professed  principles 
should  be  taken  for  granted,  and  acted  upon; 
and  the  historical  evidences  considered  only  as 
the  introduction  to  the  claims  of  Christianity 
upon  his  obedience,  as  a  moral  and  responsible 
creature. 

The  real  character  of  the  gospel;  its  re* 
medy  for  the  wants  and  misery  of  man ; 
its  revelation  of  a  stupendous  scheme  of  re- 
demption by  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  God, 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  in  such  addresses. 
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It  18  tke  author's  firm  opinion  that  much  injury 
has  been  unconsciously  done  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  amongst  tke  class  of  persons  to 
whom  he  is  referring,  by  complinieiiting  away 
the  peculiarities  of  revelation ;  by  debating  the 
evidences  as  a  merely  intellectual  question; 
by  treating  as  a  slight  matter  the  evil  of  unbe* 
lief;  and  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  n^ain 
blessings  of  redemption,  and  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  these  should  be  enquired  into  and 
received.  The  author  thinks,  that  secret  infi-» 
ddity  will  never  be  effectually  checked  amongst 
us,  and  pure  Christianity  revived,  till  the  infinite 
importance  of  practical  religion  pervades  more 
apparently  the  whole  manner  in  which  we  en* 
deavour  to  establish  our  people  in  the  evi* 
dences  of  the  gospel. 

To  avoid,  indeed,  minute  details^  to  keep  on 
firm  and  tenable  ground,  to  shun  topics  really 
doubtful  or  unessential,  and  to  connect  all  our 
practical  addresses  with  clear  historical  testi- 
monies—  in  short,  to  convince  the  under* 
standing,  whilst  we  aim  at  the  heart — is  the 
obvious  dictate  of  prudence  in  every  treatise 
on  the  Evidences — ^which  the  author  hopes  he 
has  not  overlooked. 
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His  object  has  beea  to  lead  the  sincere 
enquirer,  step  by  step,  through  the  chief  argu- 
ments which  establish  the  truth  and  importance 
of  Christiaiuty.  He  begins  with  the  admis- 
sions of  natural  religion.  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  men  act  in  common  life  on  all 
similar  occasions.  He  next  shows  the  real 
force  of  the  accumulated  evidences  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  ftdth ;  and  presses  home  upon  the 
heart  the  immense  obligation  of  practically 
obeying  truth  so  fiaur  as  it  is  known. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  preparing  this 
course  of  Lectures,  was  the  confirmation,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  of  a  large  number  of 
youi^  persons*  in  the  author*s  parish  last 
spring.  These  it  became  his  most  pleasing 
duty  to  instruct  and  further  establish  in  their 
Christian  profession.  To  assist  him  in  this,  he 
could  find  no  woric  exactly  of  the  kind  he 
desired.  He  wanted  a  full  and  popular  review 
of  the  whole  argument.  The  excellent  sum- 
mary of  Bishop  Porteus  was  too  brief  and  too 
much  in  the  form  of  an  essay  for  his  purpose. 
He  was  induced  therefiore  to  voituie  on  the 
haxardous  measure  of  preparing  the  course,  of 

^  Mure  ikiB  senm  IiumIriL 
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which  the  present  volume  forms  the  first  di vi- 
sion. The  approbation  with  which  the  design 
was  received  by  his  hearers  of  every  class  and 
age,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  bulk  of  his 
parishioners  were  unable  to  be  present  when 
they  were  preached,*  have  led  him  to  consent 
to  their  publication.  The  Lectures  are,  indeed, 
necessarily  better  adapted  for  the  closet  than 
the  pulpit. 

The  author  would  have  composed  and  deli- 
vered the  whole  of  the  designed  course  at  once, 
if  his  health  and  other  duties  had  allowed. 
But  finding  himself  quite  exhausted  with  the 
efibrt  so  far  as  it  has  now  been  carried,  and 
being  unwilling  to  be  taken  off  for  a  longer 
time  together,  from  his  other  pastoral  duties, 
he  stopped  when  he  had  completed  the  argu- 
ments for  the  authenticity,  credibility,  divine 
authority,  and  inspiration  of  the  scriptures; 
reserving  the  consideration  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences for  another  occasion.  The  uncertainty 
of  that  period,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  future, 
has  led  him  to  think  that  he  should  be  better 
consulting  his  duty  to  his  flock  by  submitting  to 

*  The  church-sittings  in  the  parish  could  not  accommo- 
date more  thanoNE-TWELFTii  of  the  population* 
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them  the  present  volume,  than  by  waiting  till 
the  second  was  ready  for  delivery. 

The  author  need  not  say  to  those,  who  know 
what  are  the  demands  of  a  parish  of*  above 
thirty  thousand  souls,  adjoining  to  the  metro* 
polis,  upon  the  time  and  efforts  of  a  parochial 
minister,  that  the  ensuing  Lectures  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  thing,  properly  speaking,  new. 
He  has  given,  indeed,  his  very  best  attention 
to  the  great  subject;  but  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  write  off  the  Lectures  rapidly,  and 
amidst  numerous  interruptions,  and  to  commit 
them  to  the  press  nearly  as  they  were  deli* 
vered.  An  important  measure,. which  has  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  his  time  since  he 
came  to  the  benefice — that  of  building  three 
additional  churches,  which,  by  the  unanimous 
zeal  and  liberality  of  the  parish,  and  the 
munificent  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, are  now  nearly  completed — ^has 
further  prevented  him  firom  devoting  that  leisure 
to  these  Lectures  which  he  could  have  earnestly 
desired — at  the  same  time  that  it  has  formed 
a  strong  additional  motive  for  preparing  them, 
as  a  first  step  to  the  general  religious  benefit  of 
his  esteemed  parishioners. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  mention^  that  in  the 
winter  of  1819,  the  author  composed  and  deli- 
yered  a  course  of  Lectures  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent,  when  he  was  minister  of  a  parochial 
chapel  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
metropolis.*  This  was  on  a  more  limited  scale 
than  the  present  The  plan  upon  which  he 
proceeded  was»  however,  nearly  the  same^  and 
he  was  then  so  earnestly  importuned  to  commit 
them  to  the  press,  that  he  had  made  a  consi- 
derable preparation  for  doing  so,  when  a  state 
of  ill  health  supervened,  which  entirely  broke 
up  his  plan.  His  papers,  however,  have  very 
materially  assisted  him  in  the  present  publica- 
tion. In  one  respect  only  an  inconvenience 
has  arisen,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  remedy, 
except  by  the  present  acknowledgment.  His 
collections  being  made  in  short  hand,  and  often 
without  references,  he  cannot  now  always  re- 
call the  names  of  his  authorities.  He  has  done 
what  he  could  in  the  notes  to  refer  to  the  chief 
of  them.  He  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  Pascal,  Grotius,  Huet,  Kortholt,  Lard- 
ner,  ^tosch,  Paley,  Michaelis,  Less,  Warburton, 
Sherlock,  Hurd,  Jenkin,  Leland,  Butler,  For- 

*  St  John's,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
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teus,  Beattie,  Horsley,  Van-Mildert,  Marsh, 
Routh,  Moncrief,  Chalmers,  Gregory,  have  been 
amongst  his  principal  resources.  To  these  au« 
authors  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  add  the 
name  of  T.  Hartwell  Home,  who  has  not  only 
analysed  with  extraordinary  diligence,  all  the 
principal  writers  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, but  has  supplied  the  defects  of  many  of 
them,  by  enforcing  those  moral  and  religious 
considerations  arising  from  the  intrinsic  excel* 
lency  of  Christianity,  and  the  responsibility  of 
man,  which,  in  the  author's  judgment,  are  so 
unspeakably  important. 

Several  excellent  works  have  been  consulted 
by  the  author,  which  have  appeared  since  his 
abstracts  made  in  1819.  The  able  Treatises  of 
Sumner,  Davison,  Erskine,  Gurney,  Benson, 
Franks,  Faber,  Harness,  Penrose,  Blunt,  Mil- 
man,  Taylor,  Keith,  and  The  Monthly  Lectures 
for  1827 ;  to  which  several  French  productions 
may  be  added,  especially  the  masterly  work  of  M. 
Frayssinous,  have  all  their  several  excellencies. 
If  any  one  of  these  had  precisely  met  the  au- 
thor's wishes  for  the  instruction  of  his  young 
parishioners,  by  stating  in  a  clear  and  popular 
manner,  the  whole  argument  for  Christianity,  and 
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applying  every  part  to  the  conscienoe,  he  should 
have  abstamed  from  the  present  attempt.*  But, 
perhaps,  on  no  subject  may  a  variety  of  public 
cations  be  better  excused,  than  on  a  question 
like  Christianity,  on  which  all  our  hopes  de- 
pend, which  is  wide  and  extensive  as  the  nature 
of  man,  which  requires  to  be  restated  accord- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  passing  age, 
and  where  each  author,  by  following  his  own 
train  of  thought,  may  hope  to  benefit  his  im* 
mediate  circle,  and  possibly  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  stores  of  the  evidences  of 
our  faith. 

The  author  has  only  further  to  request  his 
respected — and,  he  can  truly  add,  much  be- 
loved— parishioners,  to  accept  this  feeble  tes- 
timony of  his  regard,  and  to  pardon  the  nu- 
merous defects  of  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  the 
motive  which  has  induced  him  to  take  so  bold  a 
step,  rather  than  seem  to  be  wanting,  in  a  period 
like  the  present,  to  theiir  spiritual  instruction. 

*  If  Mr.  Samner's  incomparable  argument  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  other  branches  of  the  subject,  and  been  thrown 
into  the  fcarm  of  Sermons,  it  would  have  wholly  superseded  the 
piesent  attempt  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Franks' 
most  original  and  powerful  work,  and  Mr.  Oumey's. 
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The  spirit  of  enquiry  upon  ail  subjects  now 
abroad,  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  multi- 
plication of  readers  and  thinkers,  call  on  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  state  the  Christian 
evidences  again  and  again.  They  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cause  in  vviiich 
they  are  engaged.  On  the  contrary,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  glory  of  our  rational  nature*  It 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  order,  the  bond  of 
civil  society,  the  spring  of  all  mental  im- 
provement, the  best  friend  of  individuals  and 
communities,  the  source  of  mercy,  tender- 
heartedness and  beneficence  amongst  men. 
And  the  more  fully  it  is  known  in  the  com- 
manding discoveries  it  makqs  of  the  state  of 
man,  and  the  remedy  of  that  state,  in  the 
mighty  redemption  of  Christ,  the  more  ade- 
quately will  it  appear  to  meet  all  the  necessities 
of  our  fallen  and  disordered  state — every  de- 
sire of  the  human  heart.  The  author  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  persuasion,  that  to  era- 
dicate secret  infidelity,  or  a  coldness  in  the 
Christian  cause,  next  to  infidelity,  we  must 
unite  the  internal  with  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  make  both  to  bear  upon  the 
conscience  of  man.    Thus  will  Almighty  God 
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be  honoured  in  the  arguments  adduced  for  the 
revelation  which  he  has  given  us — thus  will  the 
sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Saviour  be  continually 
adverted  to  as  the  centre  truth  of  that  revela- 
tion— thus  will  the  sacred  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  exhibited  as  the  means  for  the  moral 
restoration  of  our  nature.   And  thus  will  man — 
feeling  all  his  case  relieved,  all  his  wants  sup- 
plied, all  his  apprehensions  and  fears  calmed, 
all  the  capacities  and  desires  of  his  immortal 
being  directed  to  an  object  of  corresponding 
magnitude  and  elevation — ^acquiesce  with  en* 
tire  repose  of  mind,  in  the  Christian  religion, 
as  emanating  from  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness 
and  holiness,  and  leading  him  to  the  full  and 
exuberant  fruition  of  all  the  highest  ends  for 
which  he  was  created. 


Islington,  April  \2,  1828. 
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LECTURES. 


LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1  Peter  hi.  15. 

Be  reaJjf  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
iiai  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
yoH  with  meekness  and  fear. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion, 
that  it  courts  enquiry.  Christianity  lays  open 
its  claims  to  every  one  that  asks  a  reason  of 
the  hope  which  it  inspires,  and  declines  no 
species  of  fair  investigation. 

The  hope  of  vdiich  the  apostle  here  speaks, 
is  that  humble  confidence  of  escaping  from  the 
deserved  wrath  of  God,  and  obtaining  ever- 
lasting life  which  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  received  by  faith,  were  the  means  of 
exciting  in  the  breasts  of  the  first  Christians, 
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and  for  which  they  willingly  surrendered  all 
interests  and  advantages  of  a  worldly  nature, 
and  incurred  the  Jiery  trial. of  persecution  and 
death. 

This  hope  is  for  substance  the  same  In  every 
age ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian 
renders  a  reason  of  it,  cannot  essentially  differ. 
His  answer  will  chiefly  relate  to  the  unspeak- 
able blessings  which  Christianity  communi- 
cates, and  the  holy  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces; and  will  dwell  on  historical  and  ex- 
ternal proofs  in  proportion  as  the  period  in 
which  he  lives,  and  the  information  of  those 
whom  he  is  anxious  to  persuade,  may  require. 
The  hope  that  is  in  him  will  ever  be  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  reply  or  apology.*  The  outwaid 
evidences,  though  requiring  in  some  ages  of  the 
church,  a  long  detail,  will  still  be  adduced  as 
only  subsidiary  and  subordinate. 

The  Christians  of  the  fii^t  century  would 
doubUe98  assign  the  reason  of  their  faith  in  very 
decisive  and  energetic  terms. 

"  We  entertain  this  blessed  hope,"  would  the 
Ephesian  or  Thessalonian  converts  say,  *^  be- 
cause the  Son  of  God  has  died  for  the  redemp^ 
tion  of  sinful  man,  and  has  risen  again  from  the 
dead  and  sent  his  apostles  with  the  power  of 
miraculous  works,  to  assure  as  of  the  truth  of 

1  "Em^oc^  mcc  ivpc^c  'AnOAOriAN. 
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his  religion,  and  invite  us  to  partake  of  its 
blessings.  We  saw  the  holy  apostles.  We  be- 
held their  miracles.  We  heard  from  them  the 
discourses  of  Christ,  and  considered  well  the 
proofs  he  gave  of  his  divine  mission.  We  re- 
ceived ourselves  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
believing  the  divine  record.  Besides  this,  we 
are  actually  witnesses  of  the  spiritual  benefits 

• 

of  the  gospel.  It  has  brought  us  from  darkness 
utUo  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the  one  living 
and  glorious  Creator  of  the  universe.  It  has 
made  known  to  us  the  fall  and  ruin  of  our 
nature,  and  a  glorious  method  of  recovery  by 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  delivered  from  the  grossest 
and  most  debasing  ignorance,  idolatry^  vice, 
and  misery.  We  cannot  make  others  understand 
this  inward  power  of  Christ's  religion,  till  they 
have  received  it  themselves*  But  we  give  them 
all  reasonable  satisfaction  that  the  religion  is 
from  God.  We  appeal  to  the  undoubted  mira- 
cles, and  the  other  external  evidences  which 
attend  the  Christian  doctrine.  We  show  them 
the  fruits  of  this  divine  religion  in  all  who 
obey  it.  It  makes  us  new  creatures  in  CkrUt 
Jesus.  It  enables  us  to  live  pure  and  holy  and 
beneficent  lives.  It  strengthens  \x&  to  rejoice 
in  sufferings  and  death  for  Christ's  sake*  And 
our  desire  and  wish  is  to  bring  them  thereby  to 
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a  subjection  of  heart  to  the  truth  of  Christ, 
that  they  may  themselves  be  Mritnesses  of  the 
inward  blessing  which  it  conveys.  Let  them 
attend  only  seriously  to  these  evidences ;  and 
the  divine  doctrine  will  work  its  own  way,  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  their  hearts ; 
and  they  shall  receive  the  same  holy  influences 
as  ourselves,  and  be  partakers  of  the  same 
exalted  hope  of  eternal  glory." 

This,  we  may  imagine,  would  be  the  sort  of 
prompt  reply  of  one  who  had  known  the  apos- 
tles in  the  flesh,  had  witnessed  their  miracles, 
had  heard  their  doctrines,  had  been  a  partaker 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and 
had  thus  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  external 
evidences,  which  we  receive  now  through  the 
medium  of  authentic  history. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  an- 
swer wouldsomewhat  vary,  as  the  apostles  them- 
selves were  no  longer  in  person  among  their 
converts,  but  had  left  the  deposit  of  their  doc- 
trine in  the  sacred  gospels  and  epistles.  The 
appeal,  therefore,  would  be  to  these  writings  for 
external  proofs  of  the  religion ;  but  the  holy 
effects  of  it  on  the  heart  and  character  would 
still  be  the  main  motive  in  the  breast  of  the 
Christian,  and  would  lead  him  to  speak  the 
same  decisive  language  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 
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•'  We  cherish  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life/'  would  the  persecuted  Christian 
converts  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  third  age, 
probably  say,  ''  because  the  promise  of  it  is 
made  to  us  in  those  books  which  were  received 
by  our  immediate  forefathers  from  the  hands  of 
the  apostles,  and  which  have  ever  been  account- 
ed sacred  amongst  us.  The  originals  themselves 
are  in  the  archives  of  our  several  churches.  Co- 
pies of  them  are  sent  out  every  where.  Some  of 
our  more  aged  brethren  still  remember  what 
doctrine  the  blessed  Poly  carp/  taught  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  beloved  disciple  St.  John,  who 
survived  so  long  the  other  apostles.  The  facts 
on  which  Christianity  rests  are  admitted  by  our 
adversaries.  But  what  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  our  religion  to  ourselves,  is  that 
our  God  and  Saviour  attests  the  truth  of  it  by 
kindling  in  our  hearts  the  same  love  to  Christ, 
the  same  joy  of  pardon,  the  same  separation 
fit)m  the  vices  and  idolatries  of  the  world,  the 
same  patience  under  persecution,  the  same  de- 
light in  obedience,  which  sealed  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  first  age.  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us 
again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 

*  Bishop  of  Smyrna;  he^'suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  167  or  8. 
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the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  blessed  fruits  of  holiness 
in  life,  and  the  calm  and  triumphant  anticipa- 
tion of  the  glories  of  heaven  in  death,  stamp 
upon  him  the  same  impress  of  a  divine  religion 
as  was  recognized  in  the  apostle's  days.  But 
the  deducing  of  the  external  evidences  on 
which  all  this  rests,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  require  more  care  and  attention. 
The  human  understanding  and  conscience,  in- 
deed, to  which  the  evidences  are  addressed, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  first  age.  The  his- 
torians— ^Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian — conten^- 
porary  with  the  apostles,  and  attesting  the  facts 
of  our  religion,  lie  open  to  every  enquirer. 
The  sufficiency  of  the  evidences  contained  in 
the  authentic  Christian  writings,  to  produce 
conviction,  is  just  the  same.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arrangement  of  testimonies,  the  state- 
ment of  arguments,  the  marshalling  of  wit- 
nesses, the  clearing  of  difficulties,  the  answer- 
ing of  objections,  with  regard  to  a  subject 
which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been 
exposed  to  the  assaults  and  sophistries  of  a 
corrupt  and  fallen  world,  must  demand  habits 
of  research,  and  the  faculty  of  weighing  and 
removing  objections.  Still  the  Christian  may 
now,  as  in  every  preceding  age,  give  in  a  few 
words  the  apology  for  the  hope  itself  which 
he  cherishes — not  a  reason  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
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divine  revelation,  (which  a  finite  mind  is  inea* 
pable  of  from  the  nature  of  the  case,)  nor  an 
answer  to  every  cavil  which  ingenuity  may  in* 
vent,  nor  an  account  of  all  the  historical  mat* 
ters  connected  with  Christianity — but  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  hitn^  of  the  practical  hold 
he  has  of  Christianity,  of  the  end  and  sc(^  of 
the  religion,  of  the  authority  on  which  it  rests, 
of  the  proofs  offered  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  enquirers,  of 
the  blessed  effects  it  produces,  and  of  the 
test  to  which  every  one  may  bring  it  by  sub- 
mitting to  its  directions  and  making  a  trial  of 
its  promises. 

Different  Christians  will  state  this  reason 
with  different  degrees  of  propriety  and  force ; 
and  the  same  Christian  will  take  a  wider  or 
narrower  range  of  external  testimonies,  accordr 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  he 
addresses.  But  the  object  of  the  humble 
believer  will  ever  be  to  bring  men  to  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  evidences,  that  arising  from 
the  inward  power  and  efficacy  of  religion  in 
renewing  the  human  heart,  kindling  the  love 
of  God,  raising  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall, 
inspiring  him  with  the  noble  aim  of  pleasing 
God,  and  communicating  to  him  a  lively  hope 
of  everlasting  life.  Whether  the  plain,  unlet- 
tered Christian  can  enter  upon  the  historical 
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proofs  or  tiot^  he  can  study  the  Bible  itself, 
can  follow  the  divine  series  of  evidences  adduced 
by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  can  humbly  sue  for 
the  promised  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus 
lay  hold  on  that  substantial,  moral,  and  spi- 
ritual benefit,  which  speaks  by  its  holy  effects, 
and  when  once  obtained,  almost  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  other  kinds  of  evidence. 

This  has  proved  the  best  defence  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  every  age.  Like  the  sun  in  its  noonday 
warmth,  it  is  'its  own  witness.  The  outward 
evidences  are  only  introductory  to  the  inward. 
Christianity  is  a  principle  of  spiritual  life — a 
divine  armoury  against  our  spiritual  adversaries 
— our  compass  and  chart  during  a  tempestuous 
voyage — the  bright  morning  star  in  a  dark  and 
doubtful  night — the  only  means  of  reconciliation 
between  a  sinner  and  his  offended  Grod*^the 
spring  of  holiness  and  peace  and  joy — the  way 
and  pledge  and  earnest  of  everlasting  life.  The 
best  reason  of  this  religion  is  the  effects  of  it  in 
the  heart  and  conduct.  With  this  the  external 
arguments  assume  their  proper  place  as  attest- 
ing a  divine  revelation ;  without  it,  they  are 
cold  and  defective,  and  void  of  all  salutary  and 
efficacious  fruit. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  answer  to  be  given 
by  the  Christian  of  the  reason  of  his  hope,  I 
need   scarcely  observe,  that  he   is   never  to 
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foi^et  that  meekness  and^fear  yrith  which  the 
apostle  in  the  text  oommaiids  him  to  pre- 
sent it 

The  Ghristian  learns  from  every  doctrine  of 
his  religion  the  importance  of  a  soft  and  gentle 
spirit.  He  knows  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  a 
fallen  nature  generally,  and  therefore  watches 
against  severity,  harshness,  petulance,  airs  of 
superiority  and  contempt  in  bis  spirit  and 
manner,  especially  when  giving  a  reason  of  his 
faith.  He  endeavours  to  imitate  the  lowliness 
and  meekness  of  his  Saviour.  He  cultivates 
that  caution  and  benevolence  and  unaffected 
humility,  which  become  a  man  who  has  received 
such  benefits  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  who 
is  most  anxious  to  win  over  his  opponent  to  a 
share  of  those  immense  blessings  which  Chris- 
tianity proposes. 

And  with  this  meekness  towards  man,  he 
will  join  fear  towards  that  transcendentiy 
glorious  Being  whose  greatest  gift  to  a  fallen 
world  he  is  called  to  defend,  lest  he  should 
injure  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  an  indiscreet 
or  inconclusive  defence — lest  he  should  dis- 
honour those  incommunicable  prerogatives  and 
attributes  of  the  great  God,  which  should  in- 
spire a  holy  awe  and  reverence,  when  any  part 
of  his  ways  is  to  be  vindicated  by  a  creature 
like  man,  before  his  fellow-worms  of  the  earth. 
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A  reason  given  of  our  hope  on  the  practical 
grounds  I  have  before  stated,  and  in  this  spirit 
of  meekness  and  fear,  will  neither  betray  the 
interests  of  religion,  nor  provoke  the  feelings  of 
an  opponent.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  thing 
can  touch  the  conscience  of  an  unbeliever,  it  is 
a  firm  but  modest  testimony  thus  borne  to  the 
evidences  of  religion,  connected  with  a  pure 
and  consistent  course  of  life.  This  is  our  best 
defence,  as  our  apostle  himself  declares  in 
the  words  which  follow  the  text :  Having 
a  good  conscience,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil 
of  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  be  ashamed 
that  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in 
Christ. 

It  is  upon  these  general  principles  that  I  pro- 
pose to  deliver  the  course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  this  is  the 
first. 

I  am  indeed  far,  very  far  firom  thinking  that 
it  is  advisable  to  dwell  continually  on  the  evi- 
dences of  our  religion.  The  excellency  of  all 
its  doctrines  and  precepts  is  such  as  to  bring 
its  own  proof  with  it  to  every  candid  and  serious 
mind.  The  business  of  life  is  carried  on,  not 
by  defending  principles,  but  by  acting  on  them. 
It  is  our  wisdom,  as  the  ministers  of  religion,  to 
take  for  granted,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre- 
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liminaiy  questions  which  have  so  often  been 
proved,  and  to  employ  ourselves  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  application  of 
it  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  But  I  conceive 
that  the  language  of  the  text,  the  example  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  make  it  obligatory  upon  us,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  such  public  instructions  as 
we  find  to  be  requisite,  upon  the  grounds  of 
our  faith.  The  text  has  the  force  of  an  universal 
rule.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  com- 
mon who  were  scattered  over  different  provinces 
in  Asia,  and  it  directs  them  to  be  always  ready 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  many  whether  friend  or 
foe,  who  asked  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in 
them.  We  are  not  indeed  always  to  enter  at  any 
length  upon  the  apology  for  our  religion ;  but 
we  are  always  to  be  ready,  to  be  prepared  with 
such  information  that  we  may  not  be  taken  off 
our  guard ;  to  have  always  the  faculty  of  stating 
clearly  and  conclusively  the  reasons  of  our  faith ; 
and  though  this  may  be  done  briefly  where  the 
whole  subject  is  thoroughly  understood,  yet  the 
previous  information  takes  a  wide  circuit ;  and 
in  a  learned  and  inquisitive  age  like  the  present, 
it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  parents  and  instructors  of  youth, 
to  communicate  the  materials  of  such  a  defence, 
and  point  out  the  chief  points  necessary  to  be 
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attended  to,  and  the  best  course  of  argument 
to  be  taken. 

Nor,  again,  do  I  consider  it  to  be  expedient  in 
the  sacred  temple  of  the  Most  High»  and  during 
the  course  of  the  public  devotions,  to  enter  upon 
the  whole  wide  question  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  has  become,  through  the 
perverseness  of  the  human  mind  and  the  num- 
berless topics  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christianity,  an  inexhaustible  subject.  This  is 
better  resigned  to  those  learned  authors  whose 
labours  have  enriched  this  department  of  our 
literature. 

But  there  is  a.  practical  and  much  more  im- 
portant, as  well  as  easy,  view  of  the  subject 
implied  in  the  -direction  <^  the  text ;  which,  after 
layingthe  foundation  of  the  historical  evidences 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  religion  before  us  as 
of  divine  origin,  dwells  chiefly  on  the  holy 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  life  ot  the 
belieyer,  displays  the  internal  excellencies  of 
the  religion  itself,  and  thns  appeals  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  every  sincere  en- 
quirer. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
effects  of  a  declining  piety  in  these  later  ages, 
that  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  should  so 
often  have  been  separated  from  its  characteristic 
excellency,  the  revelation  of  a  hope  for  lost 
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man  in  their  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/ 
This  is  to  rob  the  great  argument  of  its  practical 
and  most  persiiasive  topics — it  is  to  leave  the 
question  of  Christianity  as  a  dry  theory  and 
barren  speculation — it  is  to  forget  all  the  topics 
connected  with  the  ruin  of  the  fall»  and  with 
the  blessedness  of  that  stupendous  scheme  of 
recovery  which  is  most  calculated  to  affect  the 
heart  of  man.  It  is  to  construct  a  portal,  and 
take  away  the  edifice  into  which  it  should 
conduct  us. 

If  the  question  can  only  be  replaced  on  the 
practical  footing  where  the  early  centuries  left 
it,  with  such  addition  of  historical  matter  as 
the  space  of  time  demands,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  to  a  plain  understanding,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  may  be  easily  pade  out  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Let  men  study  it  in 
a  teachable  spirit,  let  them  trace  it  out  in  the 
sacred  records  themselves,  let  them  see  that 
the  historical  testimonies  lead  to  the  inward 
excellencies  of  the  religion  itself,  as  raising  up 
sinful  man  to  a  hope  of  everlasting  life  by  the 
Son  and  Spirit  of  God ;  let  them  perceive  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  different  branches  of  the 

'  '*  A  disposition  too  generally  exists  to  consider  the  quea- 
tion  of  evidence  as  something  apart  from  the  Bible;  or  some- 
thing which  we  ought  to  study  before  we  venture  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  Bible." 

Franks' 8  Hulsean  Lectures,  1821,  p.  45. 
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subject,  and  they  will  be  as  competent  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  every  part,  not  excepting 
the  historical,  sis  juries  are  on  the  questions  of 
fact  which  are  continually  submitted  to  their 
decision. 

The  points  in  such  practical  cases  rest  ulti* 
mately  on  common  sense.  To  discuss  all  the 
difficult  parts  of  our  jurisprudence  is  one  thing; 
but  to  be  able  to  seize  the  matter  of  fact,  and 
determine  upon  the  credibility  of  testimony,  is 
another.  So  in  the  question  of  the  Christian 
religion,  a  plain  man  may  be  soon  puzzled  and 
bewildered  with  the  endless  sophistries  of  an 
adversary,  and  yet  when  the  whole  subject  is 
simply  and  practically  opened,  and  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  evidence  placed  in  due  ordier 
before  him,  he  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  safe 
and  just  conclusion. 

He  cannot,  indeed,  mistake.  The  goodness 
of  God  has  provided  him  with  such  a  mass,  of 
external  testimony,  and  the  internal  evidence 
is  throughout  so  level  to  his  capacity  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  cannot  fail  of  being  able  to  give  a 
sufficient  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  him 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  And  it  19 
for  the  sake  of  others,  rather  than  for  himself, 
that  in  a  literary  and  sceptical  age,  it  is  de- 
sirable he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  a  solid  and  argumentative  defence  of  his 
faith. 
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Accordingly,  there  are  not  wanting  motives, 
partly  of  a  general  nature,  and  partly  derived 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  country, 
to  engage  us  in  the  present  design. 

1.  The  young  require  it  of  our  hands.  We 
must  deliver  down  to  the  next  age  what  we  re- 
ceived from  the  preceding.  We  must  not  let 
the  inexperienced  Christian  go  out  into  the 
world  merely  with  the  general  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  We  must  give  him  some 
foraiture  of  knowledge  in  a  day  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  irreligion  stalks  abroad,  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  pushed  into  the  regions  of 
impiety  or  scepticism,  and  the  mind  is  ex- 
posed to  the  injection  of  harassing  doubts  and 
suspicions.  We  call  on  the  young  to  ratify  the 
engagements  made  for  them  at  their  baptism  ; 
and  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  hope  which 
we  trust  is  beginning  to  animate  their  breasts. 
They  need  something  more  than  the  simple 
word  of  their  parents  and  ministers. 

2.  The  lapse  of  time  requires  it  of  our  hands. 
We  are  now  so  far  removed  from  the  age  when 
Christianity  took  its  rise,  that  the  facts  of  it 
rest  on  a  longer  series  of  testimonies.  The  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books  de- 
mands an  arrangement  of  the  train  of  wit- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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nesses.  The  miracles  must  be  defended.  The 
volume  of  prophecy^  as  it  unfolds,  requires 
more  time  and  care.  We  must  establish  what 
we  say  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  internal  character 
and  the  blessed  effects  of  Christianity  must  be 
cleared  from  the  errors  and  misrepresentati^Mis 
which  have  in  different  ages  obscured  them. 
The  obstructions  of  a  long  array  of  errors, 
which  the  corruption  of  man  has  engendered, 
must  be  swept  away.  Now  all  this  cannot  be 
done  without  pains  and  attention.  The  dis- 
tance of  time  does  not,  indeed,  weaken  the 
force  of  conviction  when  produced  by  the  proper 
testimonies ;  but  it  weakens  the  impression  of 
the  facts  till  the  testimony  is  detailed :  and  it 
allows  also  of  any  thing  being  said.  The  wide 
space  of  eighteen  centuries  gives  room  for 
assertions  and  misrepresentations  of  every 
sort — absurd  enough  when  examined — but  still 
requiring  to  be  examined,  or  outweighed 
by  other  and  more  practical  considerations. 
The  title-deeds  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  are 
as  authentic  as  in  the  first  age,  and  where  the 
hope  of  it  is  powerful  on  the  heart  and  life 
the  process  of  proof  is  easy ;  but  they  require 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  a  more  laborious  exami* 
nation,  to  obviate  all  the  difficulties  of  a  scru* 
pulous  mind. 


I 
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3.  Then  the  decayed  state  of  piety,  and  the 
neglect  of  religious  education,  require  this  of 
our  hands.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  is 
do  strong  to  a  secular  and  worldly  and  formal 
tone  of  religion,  and  the  external  peace  which 
Christianity  has  in  this  country  long  enjoyed, 
favours  so  much  the  insidious  evil,  as  almost  to 
have  extinguished  amongst  us  that  bright  itame 
of  holy  faith  and  hope  in  our  crucified  Lord, 
which  sustained  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  such  a  day,  infide- 
lity, the  infidelity  of  the  heart,  always  spreads, 
because  Christianity  being  defended  chiefly  on 
the  footing  of  external  evidences,  and  the 
strong-hold  of  religion,  its  inward  grace  and 
-spirituality,  being  less  generally  understood, 
the  rising  generation  are  unprepared  for  a  sub* 
tie  adversary.  Men  hang  loosely  upon  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  Religious  education  is  neglected. 
The  precious  deposit  of  the  faith  is  handed 
down  with  little  care.  The  Bible  is  not  stu- 
difed.  The  young  are  unfurnished  with  know* 
ledge  and.  unfortified  with  holy  principles  of 
judgment.  In  such  a  day  it  is  essential  to  re* 
state  the  vast  importance  of  Christianity,  its 
irrefragable  evidence,  its  internal  excellency, 
its  mighty  benefits.  In  such  a  day  it  is  necessary 
to  pause  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pastoral 
instraction,   and    confirm  the  minds    of   the 

c  2 
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young,  and  supply  the  omissions  of  education, 
and  solemnly  inculcate  the  paramount  obliga- 
tion of  Christianity.  In  such  a  day  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  by  awakening,  if  it 
please  God  to  bless  the  attempt,  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  calling  them  up  from  a  mere  indif- 
ferent adhesion  to  the  national  creed,  to  a  warm 
and  practical  perception  of  the  blessed  hope 
which  Christianity  inspires,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  the  external  evidences  have  been 
accumulated. 

4.  Then,  in  the  present  age,  we  have  seen  the 
moral  desolations  which  a  spurious  philosophy 
has  spread  far  and  wide — ^we  have  heard  the 
loud  claims  set  up  for  the  sovereignty  of  human 
reason — we   have  witnessed    the  scorn    with 
which  all  ancient  institutions  and  established 
usages  have  been  treated — we  have  been  asto- 
nished to  see  a  wild  and  enthusiastical  scheme 
of  pretended  benevolence  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
all  personal  virtue  and  all  domestic  and  civil 
duties.    The  altar  and  the  throne. have  been 
overturned.     The  most  daring  and  unblushing 
attacks  have  been  made  upon  our  holy  religicm-^ 
attacks  addressed  to  the  common  people,  and 
sapping  all  the  foundations  of  good  order  and 
subjection.     The  storm  has  spent  itself.     The 
irruption  has  proved  by  its  devastations  its  own 
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cure.  But  enough  mischief  remains,  to  call  on 
the  minister  of  religion  to  erect  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  amidst  the  ruins,  and  display  aloft  the 
flaming  torch  of  revelation  before  the  astounded 
and  bewildered  world. 

5.  It  is  partly  a  result  of  this  spurious  philo- 
sophy, and  partly  the  effect  of  other  causes, 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  been  too  fre- 
quently passed  by  and  slighted  in  our  literature, 
in  our  projects  of  education^  in  our  schemes 
of  benevolence,  in  our  plans  for  diffusing  useful 
knowledge,  even  where  it  is  far  from  being  ex- 
pressly disavowed.  It  has  come  to  be  a  re- 
ceived maxim  with  many,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  its  vital  truths,  its  ele- 
vating hopes,  its  mysterious  benefits  are,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
Our  piety  rises  no  higher  than  natural  religion. 
All  beyond  is  bigotry  and  superstition.  A 
temporizing  policy  like  this  blights  with  a  deadly 
indiflference  all  the  bloom  of  Christianity,  robs 
it  of  its  peculiar  glory,  and  reduces  it  to  the  cold 
detail  of  external  morals.  The  channels  of 
public  information  are  poisoned.  A  pernicious 
neutrality  prevai  •  Education  is  divorced  from 
religion.  Knowledge  is  accounted  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  passions  and  purify  the  heart. 
The  hope  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  fall 
of  man,  the  redemption  of  the  cross,  the  grace 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  forgotten,  evaded,  op- 
posed, maligned.  Unless  therefore  heavenly 
wisdom  utter  her  voice  loudly  in  the  streets,  and 
plant  the  standard  of  Christianity,  as  the  cen* 
tre  of  holiness  and  truth,  in  the  openings  of  the 
gates,  and  amidst  the  crowds  of  our  youthful 
population,  we  must  expect  the  more  daring 
invasions  of  human  pride,  and  the  weakenings 
in  the  next  age,  of  the  venerable  and  sacred 
bulwarks  of  our  common  faith. 

6.  As  the  unavoidable  effect  of  all  this,  the 
minds  of  Christians  generally,  are  in  more 
danger  than  usual  from  the  assault  of  sceptical 
doubts.  The  very  excitement  of  the  present 
day,  on  subjects  connected  with  religion,  which 
has  kept  pace  with  the  assaults  of  infidelity, 
leaves  the  uninformed  believer  more  exposed  to 
the  revulsion  which  a  state  of  decayed  sensi- 
bility brings  on.  When  men  of  warm  religious 
affections  are  thrown  upon  their  principles,  if 
those  principles  are  unsupported  by  solid 
grounds  of  reason,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  they  are  apt  to 
give  way  for  a  time,  and  leave  the  mind  open 
to  the  temptations  of  the  spiritual  adversary. 
The  rock,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  faith  re- 
mains firm  and  immoveable,  and  the  sincere 
believer,  though  washed  off  for  a  moment  by 
the  swelling  surge,  will  regain  his  footing ;  yet 
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it  is  important  to  prepare  bim  for  the  storm, 
and  assist  him  in  making  fast  his  position,  and 
teach  him  how  to  resist  and  baffle  the  waves* 
He  must  be  daly  instructed  in  the  foundation 
of  his  faith,  and  have  his  mind  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  collective  force  of  the  Christian 
evidences,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  tempt- 
ation, and  guarded  against  the  danger  of  apos* 
tacy  from  the  faith. 

The  thoughtful  Christian,  however,  need  not 
fear  the  result  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  the  activity  and  effrontery  of  unbe- 
lievers. Their  numbers  are  few,  their  learning 
and  talents  not  formidable,  their  spirit  and 
morals  indications  of  a  bad  cause.  The  cross 
of  Christ  has  stood  unmoved  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  has  lost  none  of  its  outward  evi- 
dences, or  internal  grace  and  efficacy.  We 
need  only  a  holy  boldness  to  avow  the  hope 
that  is  in  us,  and  give  a  reason  of  it  with 
discretion  and  meekness,  in  order  to  see 
greater  victories  achieved  than  we  have  ev^ 
yet  done*  The  arm  of  the  Lard  is  not  short- 
ened.  Let  our  coldneps  and  timidity  and 
worldly-mindedness  be  renounced,  and  let 
vital  Christianity  be  diffused,  and  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  will  assume  their  native  dignity 
and  force. 
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Various  facilities  and  advantages  for  a  de* 
fence  of  our  faith»  are  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times* 

The  diffusion  of  education  prepares  for  us  a 
better  informed  class  of  hearers,  gives  us  mianfe 
more  accustomed  to  reflection,  and  capable  of 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a  great 
question,   . 

The  progress  also  made  generally  in  thfe 
study  of  the  law  of  evidence,  of  the  nature 
and  bearing  of  testimony,  of  the  importance  of 
weighing  numerous  coincident  circumstances, 
and  observing  how  far  they  converge  to  a  single 
conclusion,  the  habit  of  comparing  a  series  of 
independent  witnesses,  and  the  general  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  force  of  historical  testimony, 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  Christian  argument. 

Again^  the  avowed  necessity  of  following, 
and  not  prescribing  to,  nature;  of  proceed* 
ing  in  every  investigation  by  slow  and  cautious 
and  adequate  experiments,  and  not  by  hypo- 
thesis and  conjecture ;  of  confessing  and  act- 
ing upon  man's  ignorance,  except  as  clear  phe- 
nomena lead  him  on — the  whole  system,  in 
short,  of  Lord  Bacon*^  Inductive  Philosophy — 
prepares  the  mind  for  a  similar  suspension  of 
judgment,  and  a  similar  subjection  to  fact  and 
experience,  on  the  question  of  Christianity. 

The  revival  of  primitive  piety  and  zeal  which 
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has  been  so  widely  diffused  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  difl^KUt  parts  of  Christendom,  iB«a 
yet  more  prominent  vantage-ground  on  which 
we- may  plant  our  spiritual  artillery  against  sin 
aid  unbelief.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  as  to  real 
religion,  the  multiplied  translations  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  every  tongue,  the  propagation  and 
large  success  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  missions, 
the  reproduction  of  the  self-same  holy  fietith 
and  joy  and  obedience  in  the  converts  from 
Paganism  now,  as  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  desolations  and  miseries  which  the 
triumph  of  infidelity  has  uniformly  produced — 
are  all  so  many  points  in  favour  of  such  an 
exposition  of  the  evidences  of  our  faith  as  may 
prepare,  by  the  historical  testimony,  for  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  blessing  and 
grace  of  that  Saviour,  who  is  pleased  to  honour 
the  humblest  means  used  in  his  service,  will  be 
afforded  to  us  in  the  course  of  our  argument,  if 
only  we  enter  upon  it  and  pursue  it  in  a  spirit 
of  meekness  and  candour,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know,  in  order  that  we  may  do,  the 
will  of  God.  I 

For  I  shair  take  for  granted  in  my  argument 
the  Being  of  a  God,  and  those  other  truths  of 
natural  religion  which  the  Deist  is  generally  so 
ready  to  grant,  and  which  he  boasts  of  as  all- 
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sufficient  for  the  guidance  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  I  assume,  therefore,  throughout  these 
lectures  the  existence  of  one  supreme  and  in- 
finitely glorious  Being  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
and  obeyed  by  man ;  to  whom  virtue  is  pleasing 
and  vice  hateful ;  and  who  will  reward  the  g^ood 
and  punish  the  wicked  in  a  future  world. 

How  the  unbeliever  came  by  this  know- 
ledge, what  use  he  practically  makes  of  it,  and 
whether  after  all  it  be  indeed  sufficient  for  man 
in  his  present  state,  are  other  questions.  I 
give  our  opponent  all  that  he  asks.  I  meet 
him  upon  his  own  ground ;  and  what  I  am  to 
prove  is  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  is  of  supreme  obligation  upon  every 
human  being. 

In  conducting  this  great  argument  upon  these 
admissions  of  natural  religion,  the  first  question 
to  be  asked  is.  What  is  the  tei^cper  of  mind 

IN  WHICH  SUCH  A  SUBJECT  SHOULD  BE  STU- 
DIED, and  do  unbelievers  seem  in  any  measure 
to  possess  that  temper  ?  ^ 

We  may  enquire  in  the  next  place,  What 
has  been  the  state  of   mankind  in  all 

AGES     AND     nations    WHERE     CHRISTIANITY 

HAS  BEEN  UNKNOWN,  and  of  Christian  nations, 

"*  Lecture  ii. 
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in  proportion  a8  it  has  been  inadequately  known 
and  obeyed  ?  ^ 

The  succeeding  topic  will  be  to  prove  the 

AUTHENTICITY  AND  CREDIBILITY  of  the  bookS 

of  sacred  scripture — that  these  books  were 
really  written  and  published  at  the  time  they 
pfo&ss  to  be,  and  contain  a  trustworthy  narra- 
tive entitled  to  full  credit  and  belief." 

Our  books  being  found  to  be  genuine  and 
credible,  we  next  open  them  to  see  what  they 
contain,  and  finding  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  lay  claim  to  a  DIVINE  AUTHO- 
RITY, as  bringing  a  revelation  from  the  great 
and  Almighty  God,  we  ask  what  credentials 
they  produce  of  such  a  claim.  This  leads  us 
to  consider  the  undeniable  and  numerous  mi- 
racles'^  that  were  publicly  wrought;  the 
astonishing  series  of  prophecies"  that  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fulfilling  in  the  world ; 
the  first  miraculous  propagation"  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  prodigious  effects  "  it  has 
produced  and  is  producing  upon  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Having  thus  sufficiently  established  the  divine 

«  Lecture  iii.  '  Lectures  iv.  v.  &  vi.  *•  Lecture  vii. 

"  Lectures  viii.  &  ix.        "  Lecture  x.         **  Lecture  xi. 
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authority  of  the  scriptures,  we  must  pause  be* 
fore  we  proceed  to  the  internal  evidence,  which 
that  authority  would  lead  us  next  to  consider, 
in  order  to  enquire  whether  these  books  are, 
properly  speaking,  inspired,  so  that  every  part 
of  them  was  written  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  an  unerring  rule  of 
&ith  and  practice.     In  other  words,  we  must 

show  THE  INSPXRATIOK    OF    THE  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES." 

We  come  next  to  the  evidence  arising  from 
the  internal  excellency  and  efl^acy  of  the 
religion ;  those  marks  which  it  presents  to 
every  humble  enquirer,  abstracted  from  its  out- 
ward evidences,  from  its  own  peculiar  natare. 
Here  we  shall  show  that  to  the  sincere  and 
devout  student  who  submits  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  on  the  footing  of  its  undoubted  cre- 
dentials, there  will  arise  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  his  faith  from  considering  the 
SUITABLENESS  *'  of  .Christianity  to  the  obvious 
state  and  wants  of  man  as  an  ignorant  and 
sinful  creature — ^the  excellency  of  all  its  doc- 
trines**— ^the  unspotted  purity  of  its  pre- 
cepts *' — the  inimitable  character  of  its  divine 
founder" — ^and  its  tendency  "to  promote, to 

*^  Lect.  xii.  &  xiii.     "  Lect.  xiv.     "  Lcct  xv.    "  Lect.  xvi. 

'8  Lect.  xvii.        *"  Lect.  xviii. 
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the  hig^iest  degree,  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
happiness  of  nations  and  indiriduals. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  next  place,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  test  to  which  the  serious 
enquirer  may  bring  the  practical  effects  of 
Christianity  in  his  own  case — can  he  obtain  a 
share  in  its  blessings  and  make  a  trial  of  its 
promises?  This  is  a  practical  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  subject.  And  we 
shall  show  that  this  may  be  done  by  submit- 
ting TO  ITS  DIRECTIONS,    AND    MAKING   THE 

TRIAL  FOR  OURSELVES*  of  its  proffcrcd  grace 
and  mercy. 

A  consideration  of  the  chief  objections^  of 
infidels,  and  a  comparison  of  their  lives  and 
deaths'*  with  those  of  sincere  Christians,  will 
famish  a  forcible  subsidiary  argument  in  favonr 
of  our  religion,  and  will  turn  the  very  weapons 
of  our  adversaries  against  themselves. 

The  faith **  with  which  the  religion  is  to 
be  received — ^the  sound  system  of  inter- 
preting^ its  records  which  such  a  faith  im- 
plies— and  the  universal  obligation  **  of 
obejring  this  divine  doctrine  which  lies  upon 
every  human  being,  will  close  the  whole. 

*  LecL  xix.  ft  zx«  ^  Lect.  xxi.  ^  Lect  xxii. 

•*  Lect.  xxiii.        **  Lect.  xxiv.        *•  Lect.  xxv. 
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Need  I  say,  then,  on  concluding  this  intro- 
ductory discourse,  that  if  any  question  can  be 
important  to  a  reasonable  and  accountable  crea- 
ture under  the  moral  government  of  an  Almighty 
and  righteous  Being,  (for  such  is  the  admission 
on  which  we  are  to  proceed,)  it  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  which  I  have  now  opened  ? 

The  Christian  religion  proposes  to  needy, 
miserable  man,  a  hope — a  solid,  substantia), 
abiding  hope— of  everlasting  happiness,  founded 
on  the  mysterious  death  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God,  received  by  faith,  implanted  and  nou- 
rtshed  in  the  heart  by  the  sacred  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  producing  the  most  holy 
effects  in  the  entire  life  and  character.  Over 
against  this  hope  of  endless  life,  the  Christian 
religion  sets  the  unutterably  woful  state  of  the 
disobedient  and  ^unbelieving  who  reject  its 
proffered  grace,  and  persist  in  their  rebellion 
against  Gt>d«  Its  sanctions  stand  thus,  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  It  is  to  infuse  into 
you  this  blessed  hope,  and  warn  you  to  escape 
the  opposite  gulph,  that  we  enter  upon  the  pre* 
sent  subject. 

It  demands,  themfore,  your  attention.  It  is 
most  momentous  in  its  consequences.  Indif>- 
ference  is  madness.  The  alternative  of  neg- 
lecting, despising,  disobeying  this  religion,  is 
unspeakably  awful.     It  is  not   a  speculation 
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which  Christianity  brings  you^  it  is  not  a  curious 
inquiry^  it  is  not  an  intellectual  disquisition 
which  leaves  the  state  of  men's  morals  and 
hearts  and  hopes  where  it  found  them.  It  is 
a  question  upon  which  an  eternity  of  happiness 
or  misery  depends.  It  is  a  religion  which  in* 
sfiies  hope  in  a  hopeless  world,  which  esta* 
blishes  a  way  of  pardon  and  peace,  which 
reveals  all  the  corruption  of  our  fallen  state,  in 
order  to  reveal  all  the  blessedness  of  the  remedy 
for  that  state  which  is  proposed  to  us  in  the 
Son  and  Spirit  of  God*  Christianity  is  not  a 
magnificent  portico,  with  no  temple ;  it  is  not 
a  road  laboriously  prepared  which  leads  to  no 
city :  its  body  of  evidence  is  a  portal  which 
opens  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  its  solid 
proofs  are  a  highway  which  leads  to  heaven. 

The  question^  therefore,  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  must  be  infinitely 
important.  In  expounding  to  you  the  evi- 
dences on  which  that  truth  rests,  I  should 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the  task,  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  no  exposition  can  be 
so  incom{dete  as  to  obstruct  materially  the  faith' 
of  a  sincere  and  humble  enquirer — and  if  I  did 
not  rely  for  success  on  the  blessing  of  that 
God  who  has  granted  us  the  means  of  conric- 
tion  on  this  subject,  in  an  abundance  corre- 
spondent to  the  importance  of  the  case. 

Let  me  further  remind  you,  that  if  there  be  a 
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God,  (and  with  the  Atheist  I  am  not  arguing,) 
the  duty  of  prayer  to  Him  on  entering  upon  this 
argument  must  be  of  paramount  obligation. 
Let  me  entreat  you^  then,  to  unite  with  me  in 
supplications  to  the  common  Father  of  all, 
whom  the  unbeliever  professes  to  adore  and 
reverence  as  well  as  the  Christian,  and  beseech 
him  to  illuminate  our  minds,  to  dissipate  all 
prejudices  and  prepossessions,  and  to  dispose  us 
to  receive  the  truth  with  humility  and  joy. 

And  let  the  pious  and  sincere  Christian 
cultivate  more  of  tke  meekness  and  fear  which 
are  to  attend  his  apology  for  his  faith.  It  is  the 
holy,  upright,  consistent,  benevolent  life  of  the 
Christian  which  forms  the  best  standing  de- 
fence  of  his  religion  to  others,  and  the  best 
spring  of  hope  in  his  own  mind.  The  effects 
of  Christianity  are  then  prominent  and  deci- 
sive.  Were  the  faith  of  all  who  call  themselves 
Christians  a  really  living  principle,  we  should 
be  able  to  appeal  to  them  with  more  confidence, 
as  exemplifying  and  embodying  what  we  de- 
scribe in  our  portraits  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter. The  inconsistent  tempers  and  lives  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity  are  the  reproach 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
profiame.  For  no  contradiction  can  be  so  fktal 
in  its  effects  on  others  and  on  ourselves,  as  the 
claim  of  a  believer's  hope  and  the  darkness  and 
misery  of  an  infidel's  life. 
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LECTURE  11. 

THE  TEMPER  OF  MIND  IN  WHICH  THE  SUBJECT 

SHOULD  BE  STUDIED. 


'  Luke  xviii.  17. 

Yerih/  J  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  ru^  receive 
.  ihe  ki^gd^m  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein. 

Ik  entering  upoa  a  course  of.  instruction  with 
the  design  of  impressing  more  deeply  upon  the 
hearts  of  young  persoins  the  truth  and  import* 
aace  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  may  first 
naturally  ask.  What  i^  the  temper  of  mind  ia 
which  the  subject  should  be  studied  ?  To  this 
enquiry  au  answer  may  be  given  from  the, 
word3  of  the  text,  in  which  our  Lord  declares,, 
with  that  solemn  asseveration  which  he  frer* 
quently  used  in  order  to  impress  his  instruc- 
tions upon  the  minds  of  men,  That  whosoever 
shi^ll.  not  remve  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 

VOL.  r.  D 
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Some  observations  on  this  meek  and 
DOCILE  disposition; — upon  the  obvious 
WANTOF  IT  in  too  many  of  those  who  reject 
Christianity ;— and  upon  the  chief  reasons 
which  prove  its  indispensable  importance,  will 
be  the  object  of  the  present  lecture. 

I.  The  temper  of  mind  here  inculcated  by 
our  Lord  is  a  simplicity  and  teachableness 
resembling  what  we  observe  in  children,  who 
in  their  first  infancy  are  free  from  guile,  and 
give  implicit  credit  to  what  their  friends  and 
parents  teach  them,  without  suspecting  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  said  to  the  con- 
trary. A  child-like  temper  as  to  the  subject 
of  religion  resembles  this ;  it  is  a  readiness  to 
receive  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  candour,  and,  upon  their  being  fouad 
satisfactory,  to  submit  without  reserve  or  ob«- 
jection  to  the  revelation  itself.  By  requiring 
this  guileless  disposition,  we  by  no  means  pre- 
judge  the  question,  nor  do  we  demand  any 
renunciation  of  the  just  authority  and  powsrs 
of  human  reason.  Christianity  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  reason.  We  ask  only  for  such 
a  state  of  mind  as  the  glorious  majesty  of  Giod 
and  the  weakness  of  man  require — such  a  tcm*- 
per  as  is  obviously  necessary  to  every  seiious 
investigation,    and   without  which,  conviction 
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upon  a  moral  and  religious  subject  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  characteristics  of  this  temper  are  doci-^ 
lity,  seriousness,  prayer,  obedience — points 
which  natural  religion  professes  to  enjoin,  and 
which  are  therefore  held  in  common  by  all 
with  whom  I  am  now  concerned,  and  especially 
by  the  young  Christian. 

By  DOCILITY  I  mean  an  aptitude  to  receive 
instruction,  a  readiness  to  enquire  after  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  a  mind  not  averse  from 
the  subject,  a  willingness  to  weigh  arguments 
with  impartiality,  and  follow  truth  with  bold* 
ness  and  singleness  of  heart.  Such  a  noble 
temper  as  this  appeared  in  the  Berseans,  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(and  I  quote  this  and  other  passages  now, 
merely  to  explain  my  meaning,)  that  they 
received  the  word  with  all  readhiess  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things 
were  so.^ 

But  to  docility  must  be  added  seriousness  ; 
the  attention  and  earnestness  of  a  mind  aroused 
to  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  enquiry, 
recollecting  the  consequences  which  depend  on 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  filled 
with  reverence  for  the  holiness  of  the  great 
Crod  whose  name  and  glory  are  involved,  and 

1  Acts  xTiii.  n. 
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deeply  anxious  to  arrive  at  satisfaction  of  mind 
concerning  it.  Christianity  must  not  be  ex- 
amined as  an  abstract,  dry,  uninteresting  ques- 
tion, a  matter  of  mere  historical  dispute,  a  point 
in  chronology,  on  the  determination  of  which 
little  or  nothing  depends;  but  as  an  enquiry 
which  involves  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  man.  This 
earnestness  we  find  described  in  the  scrip- 
ture in  such  terms  as  these,  If  thou  criesi  after 
knowledge  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  under- 
standing, if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver^  andsearchest 
for  her  as  hid  treasure;  then  shalt  thou  under- 
stand the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  find  the  knowk^e 
of  God.'' 

Prayer  to  Almighty  God  must  be  an  at- 
tendant on  this  docile  and  serious  temper.  We 
must  not  enter  upon  the  enquiry  for  the  display 
of  intellectual  acuteness,  but  with  the  devo- 
tional frame  of  mind  which  becomes  those  who 
acknowledge  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  who  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  dependent  creature  like  man,  to  im- 
plore his  aid  and  blessing  on  every  undertaking, 
and  more  especially  upon  an  enquiry  which 
relates  to  the  solemn  revelation  of  his  will. 
Fervour,  humility,  the  submission  of  prayer 
for  divine  guidance  and  illumination,  in   the 

*  Prov.  ii.  3,  4,  5. 
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reverent  use  of  our  best  faculties,  are  essential 
parts  of  a  right  disposition  of  heart. 

A     PRACTICAL     OB£DI£NC£     tO     the     will    of 

God,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  last  branch  of 
the  temper  on  which  we  would  insist — that 
course  of  general  conduct  which  may  prove  us 
to  be  sincere  in  seeking  to  know  the  will  of 
Grod,  that  we  may  do  it ;  a  life  and  conduct 
free  from  those  vices  which  natural  conscience 
condemns;  a  behaviour  not  inconsistent  with 
the  docility,  the  earnestness,  the  prayer  for 
divine  instruction  which  we  profess  in  our  en- 
quiries— a  life  which  shall  not  obviously  make 
it  our  interest  that  Christianity  should  be 
untrue — a  freedom,  in  short,  from  those  various 
hindrances  to  an  impartial  examination  of  re« 
ligion,  which,  as  films  and  mists,  distort  every 
moral  object,  and  bar  out  the  entrance  to  truth 
and  persuasion. 

II.  Now,  if  this  be  manifestly  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  subject  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  should  be  studied,  it  may  be  useful 
to  show  THE  ENTIRE  WANT  OF  IT  in  too  many 
of  those  who  reject  revelation.  Young  persons 
will  thus  be  guarded,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  the  assaults  of  impiety,  and  may  judge 
of  the  cause  in  which  unbelievers  are  engaged, 
by  the  spirit  which  actuates  them.    For  I  assert 
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boldl J,  that  to  a  sincere  enquirer  tlie  werj  dis- 
potfitiofi  and  temper  of  nnbeliererSy  gives  an 
aMurance  that  they  were  nerer  likely  to  attain 
to  troth.  I  assert  boldly,  that  instead  of  docility, 
thdrenqniries  are  coadac  ted  with  scorn ;  instead 
c4  serioosness,  with  levity ;  instead  of  a  ^irit 
of  prayer,  with  irreligioo  and  impiety ;  instead 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  (Sod,  with  habits  of 
immorality  and  vice. 

Let  as  look  at  the  three  classes  into  which, 
m  the  present  day,  they  may  be  divided — the 
Literary ;  the  Uninfinrmed ;  the  grossly  Pn^me 
— and  we  shall  see  the  |Mt)of  of  what  I  stale. 

Let  OS  look  at  the  literary  and  scientific 
unbelievers.  I  speak  not  of  individuals — I  speak 
of  the  body  as  known  by  their  writings  publicly 
submitted  to  the  view  of  mankind.  What  is 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  they  have  ob« 
viously  entered  upon  the  enquiry?  Are  docility, 
earnestness,  a  devotional  and  humble  reliance 
upon  God  in  prayer,  and  obedience  to  his  will, 
at  all  apparent  in  any  part  of  their  books  ?  Is 
this  the  complexion  of  their  reasoning  ?  Do  they 
not,  so  far  from  acting  in  such  a  temper,  gene- 
rally disavow,  ridicule,  or  condemn  it  ?  Mark 
their  whole  spirit  and  conduct.  Instead  of  do^ 
cility,  observe  the  unfairness,  the  inconsistency, 
the  dishonesty  with'  which  they  conceal  or  per* 
vert  the  plainest  facts.    Instead  of  seriousness. 
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notice  their  proud,  supercilious,  fiippaut  levity 
in  treating  the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects* 
Instead  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
observe  how  their  arguments  are  directed ,  not 
against  the  particular  proofs  of  Christianity, 
but  against  the  production  of  any  proofs  in 
favour  of  any  revelation.  See  them  virtually 
denying  the  very  being  of  that  God,  whom  in 
theory  they  profess  to  acknowledge.  Hear  their 
blasphemies,  their  impieties,  their  profanenesst 
which,  whether  Christianity  bo  true  or  not,  are 
condemned  by  natural  religion  itself.  Lastly, 
instead  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  notice  the  frightful  abandonment 
of  morality  in  their  systems,  and  the  overturn* 
ing  of  all  the  foundations  of  virtue,  which  they 
scarcely  take  any  pains  to  conceal,  and  which 
their  own  conduct  too  frequently  confirms. 

With  such  a  temper  apparent,  I  have  a  key 
to  the  secrets  of  their  unbelief. 

I  see  one  writer  speaking  of  the  life  and  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour  with  the  ignorance  and 
buiibonery  of  a  jester,  and  asserting  that  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth ; — I  want  no  one  to 
inform  me  that  he  is  an  unbeliever/ 

I  see  another  virtually  denying  all  human 
testimony  with  one  breath,  and  with  another 
defending  suicide  and  apologizing  for  lewdness 

'  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
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and  adultery ; — I  do  not  ask  if  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Christian  evidence.^ 

I  see  a  third,  after  composing  a  work  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
publishing  it  to  the  world  on  the  persuasion  of 
having  heard  a  voice  from  heaven/  I  observe 
another  explaining  away  the  historical  narra- 
tive of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mere  mystical 
representation  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac/  I 
see  a  late  noble  poet  betraying  throughout 
his  profligate  writings,  caprice  and  vanity; 
self-conceit  and  misanthropy,  together  with  an 
abandonment  of  all  moral  feeling. — I  want  no 
one  to  explain  to  me  the  sources  of  the  unbelief 
of  such  writers/ 

I  turn  to  our  modern  historians,  and  I  mark 
their  blunders  in  whatever  relates  to  religion, 
their  inconsistencies,  their  misrepresentations, 
the  impurities  which  defile  their  pages,  their 
vanity  and  self-confidence,  and  the  malice  and 
spleen  with  which  they  pursue  the  followers  of 
Christ. — I  ask  no  further  questions.® 

I  open  the  works  of  the  German  infideb,  and 
find  the  index  of  their  true  temper  in  the  follies 
and  absurdities  with  which  they  are  content  to 
forsake  all  common  sense^in  their  comments  ou 

*  Hume.  *  Lord  Herbert. 

^  Sir  W.  Drummoncl.     "^  Lord  Byron. 
*  Hume  and  Gibbon. 
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the  sacred  text,  and  to  exhibit  themselves  as 
the  gazing-stocks  of  Christendom.* 

I  cast  my  eye  on  the  flippancy  of  the  French 
school  of  irreligion,  and  see  such  entire 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  points  of  religious 
knowledge,  such  gross  impurities,  connected 
with  blasphemies  which  I  dare  not  repeat. 
I  see  such  an  obvious  attempt  to  confound  truth 
and  falsehood  on  the  most  important  of  all  sub* 
jects,  and  such  a  bitterness  of  scorn,  a  sort  of 
personal  rancour,  against  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  divine  Founder,  as  to  betray  most  clearly 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  take 
the  confession  of  one  of  their  number,  and  ask 
whether,  in  such  a  temper  of  mind,  any  religious 
question  could  be  soundly  determined  ?  ''  I  have 
consulted  our  philosophers,  I  have  perused  their 
books,  I  have  examined  their  several  opinions, 
I  have  found  them  all  proud,  positive,  and  dog- 
matical, even  in  their  pretended  scepticism; 
knowing  every  thing,  proving  nothing,  and  ridi- 
culing one  another."  ...  ^'  If  our  philosophers 
were  able  to  discover  truth,  which  of  them  would 
interest  himself  about  it  ?  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  who  if  he  could  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  would  not  prefer  his  own  error  to  the 
truth  that  is  discovered  by  another.  Where  is 
the  i^iilosopher,  who  for  his  own  glory  would 

^  The  German  Neologista. 
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not    williogly    deceive    the    whole     human 
lace?"" 

If  from  the  literary  and  scientific  unbelievers, 
we  turn  to  THE  uninformed  and  nbgligekt 
CLASS  of  young  PERSONS,  who  havc  imbibed, 
or  profess  to  have  imbibed,  the  tenets  of  soefrti- 
cism,  what  is  their  state  of  mind  ?  I  do  not  ask 
what  are  their  arguments — ^those  we  may  here- 
after notice — but  I  ask  what  is  their  obvioua 
temper  of  mind  ?  In  what  sort  of  disposition 
have  they  approached  the  sacred  subject  ?  Have 
they  ever  shown  a  single  mark  of  docility  and 
candour  ?  Have  they  ever  taken  pains,  serious 
pains,  about  the  question  ?  Have  they  ever  ac«^ 
quired  any  sound  information  on  the  subject  of 
religion?  Have  they  ever  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  New  Testa* 
ment  ?  Do  they  know  what  the  Christianity  is 
which  they  oppose  ?  Is  there  any  thing  of  de- 
votion^ and  a  spirit  of  prayer  to  the  great  and 
glorious  God,  to  illuminate  and  guide  their 
minds  ?  What  is  their  spirit  and  temper  ?  This, 
this  is  the  key.  Ask  their  parents,  their  fami- 
lies, their  neighbourhoods.  The  case  speaks 
for  itself.  Their  unbelief  is  not  the  result  of 
honest  and  laborious  enquiry,  but  the  careless 
vanity  and  indifference  of  a  mind  inflated  and 
corrupted  by  immoral  pleasure,  and  which  has 

'*  Roasseauy  Emile,  liv.  iv.  p.  264^  5. 
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never  seriously  examined  the  subject.  They 
have  glided  into  infidelity  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  current  of  the  passions.  They  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  unbelievers.  They  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  Bible.  Their  vices  and  pride 
have  occasioned  doubts  indeed,  but  they  dare 
not  trust  to  them ;  their  ignorance  has  adopted 
these  doubts,  but  they  do  not  understand  them. 
Their  vanity  boasts  of  these  doubts,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  make  them  a  resource.*' 

If  from  this  vapid  class  we  turn  to  the  low 
AND  profane,  and  what  I  may  call,  without  a 
breach  of  charity,  the  ruffian  unbelief  which 
is  propagated  among  the  dregs  of  society  in  the 
present  day,  shall  I  stop  to  insult  the  ears  of  a 
devout  audience,  by  asking,  whether  the  obvious 
temper  of  mind  which  animates  them,  and 
which,  if  it  were  to  spread,  would  break  out  into 
open  violence  against  the  peace  of  society,  can 
consist  with  a  dispassionate  and  candid  search 
after  religious  truth  ?  What,  when  I  see  all  the 
first  principles  of  our  moral  nature  outraged, 
the  foundations  of  virtue  overturned^  civil  order 
and  subjection  openly  invaded,  and  adultery 
and  assassination  vindicated — what,  when  I  see 
the  most  daring  blasphemies  vomited  forth  in 
the  face  of  day,  not  against  the  God  of  the 

1^  See  a  noble  Seimon  of  MaasiUon,  Car^nie^  Mardi  de  la 
Quatri^e  Semaine,  Des  doutes  sur  la  Religion. 
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Bible  only,  but  against  the  God  of  nature — did 
I  say  against  the  God  of  nature  ? — Alas !  they 
deny  the  very  being  of  a  God,  and  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  frightful  and  unparalleled  im- 
piety of  exhibiting  to  public  view  a  wretched 
caricature. — I  use  the  only  appropriate  word  to 
describe  the  fact — ^nothing  else  than  a  wretched 
caricature — ^with  the  design  of  ridiculing  the 
ineffable  glory  and  attributes  of  that  omniscient 
God,  before  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
fiet  away^  and  no  place  is  found  for  ihem.^ 

III.  The  force  of  this  preliminary  argument 
against  infidelity,  drawn  from  the  temper  of 
mind  which  it  manifests,  will  be  increased,  if 

>'  It  will  not  be  believed  by  posterity,  that  in  the  year  1827, 
in  a  public  street  of  the  metropolis  of  a  Christian  empire,  a 
print,  such  as  I  have  described,  was  actually  exhibited.  I 
hare  spoken  of  the  writing^  of  this  class  of  infidels  from 
actual  knowledge.  I  have  sent  for  a  specimen  of  their  books. 
I  have  looked  into  them.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
that  monstrous  compound  of  folly,  absurdity,  and  profligacy, 
that  disgusting  mass  of  open  irreligion — I  should  rather  say, 
atheism — united  with  unblushing  effrontery  in  contradicting  the 
best-established  facts,  and  a  direct  pandering  to  the  lowest  pas- 
sions of  the  common  people,  which  is  there  exhibited,  and  which 
leaves  the  French  school  of  infidelity  far  behind  it, — except  as 
it  wants  the  talent,  the  wit  and  elegance  of  style,  the  occa- 
sional readiness  to  support  oppressed  innocence,  and  the  illus' 
trations  and  defence  of  natural  philosophy,  which  must  be  con- 
ceded to  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  French  infidel  writers.  It 
is  a  gloni  to  Christianity  to  be  opposed  by  such  adversaries. 
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we  proceed  to   state   some   r£asons   which 

EVINCE  THE    INDISPENSABLE    IMPORTANCE  of 

a  child-like  spirit  to  a  sound  enquiry  into  such 
a  subject.  The  facts,  indeed,  which  I  have 
stated,  speak  for  themselves,  but  there  are  not 
wanting  obvious  arguments  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression of  them  upon  the  heart. 

The  first  may  be  drawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  passions  over  the  determinations  of  the  un- 
derstanding. We  are  not  merely  intellectual 
creatures ;  we  are  led  by  our  affections.  Our 
judgment  is  swayed  perpetually  by  what  we  love 
and  desire.  Pride,  self-conceit,  custom,  ambi- 
tion, vanity,  envy,  malice,  party-spirit,  vices  of 
every  kind,  darken  the  understanding,  give  a 
bias  to  the  judgment,  and  cause  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  to  decline  insensibly  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  truth.  Like  the  jaun- 
diced eye,  or  the  palate  infected  by  a  fever,  the 
understanding  is  incapable  of  discerning  truth, 
when  the  affections  are  irritated  and  inflamed. 
We  all  know  that  questions  in  the  arts,  in  lite- 
rature, in  the  sciences,  in  politics,  in  morals, 
are  every  day  agitated  with  unfairness  and  ex- 
aggeration, when  the  passions  of  men  are  ex- 
cited; and  afterwards  they  sink,  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  all  parties,  into  frigid  neglect,  as 
mattersoflittle  moment,  when  reason  and  truth 
have  resumed  their  sway. 

2.  Accordingly,  something  of  this  docile  tern- 
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per  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  essential  to 
every  important  investigation ;  in  fact,  to  every 
business  of  human  life.  Men  object  to  our  re- 
quiring this  candid  and  tractable  temper  in 
religion ;  but  what  is  there  that  can  be  studied 
without  a  similar  temper?  Will  a  father,  a  pre- 
ceptor, a  master,  an  instructor  of  any  class, 
allow  of  levity,  indifference,  self-will,  scorn,  in 
his  child  or  pupil?  Can  any  thing  be  done 
with  a  perverse,  unwilling  student  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  taught  without  some  correspondent 
attention,  docility,  application  of  mind,  open- 
ness to  receive  conviction  ?  Is  not  this  the  law 
of  our  nature,  the  condition  of  humanity  itself? 
Did  not  even  the  Heathen  philosophers  admit 
this?  Does  not  Quintilian  require  virtue  in  the 
orator,  and  Aristotle  experience,  morals  and 
even  age  in  the  student  of  ethics  ?  And  does 
not  our  great  modem  philosopher.  Bacon,  re- 
quire the  same  in  those  who  would  succeed  in 
the  study  of  nature  ?  His  words,  in  feet,  are 
actually  borrowed  from  the  injunction  of  my 
text :  **  There  is  no  other  entrance,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  ''  to  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is 
founded  in  the  sciences,  than  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  in  which  no  one  can  enter  but  in 
the  character  of  a  little  child. "** 

1*  Ut  non  alius  fere  sit  aditus  ad  reg^uro  hominis,  quod 
fundatur  in  sctentiis,  quam  ad  regnum  cselorum  in  qood 
nisi  sub  person  ft  infantis,  intrare  non  datnr. — Nov,  Org.  1. 68. 
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3.  Now,  if  this  is  acknowledged  in  all  cases, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  applicable  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Christian  evidences ;  where 
the  whole  question  is  deeply  moral  and  reli<- 
gious,  where  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  the 
Most  High  God  is  professed  to  be  conveyed, 
where  the  soul  of  man,  the  rule  of  duty,  the 
means  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  the  sources 
of  spiritual  purity  are  concerned — where  reve- 
rence, and  solemnity,  and  fear  of  mistake,  and 
promptitude  to  rejoice  in  the  will  of  Gkxl  when 
known,  should  regulate  every  thought,  and  calm 
every  interfering  affection  ? 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  the  en- 
quirer perfectly  well  knows  that  if  Christianity 
be  once  allowed  to  be  true,  a  restraint  must  be 
put  on  all  the  passions,  a  submission  of  under- 
standing and  heart  be  unreservedly  made,  a 
rule  of  morals  admitted  to  which  every  sin  is 
contradictory,  a  silence  imposed  upon  human 
pride  and  human  reasonings  before  the  revela- 
ti<m  of  the  one  eternal  God,  and  a  totally  new 
course  of  life  be  entered  upon  and  pursued. 

Now  what  is  the  temper  of  mind  in  which 
the  evidences  of  such  a  religion  should  be  stu<- 
died  ?  Must  there  not  at  least  be  something  of 
docility,  of  seriousness^  of  a  spirit  of  prayer, 
of  a  practical  obedience  to  the  rule  of  duty  so 
far  as  it  is  known;  that  is,  something  of  the 
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very  temper  which  we  are  enforcing  ?  Can  we 
wonder  that  men  utterly  devoid  of  every  ingre- 
dient of  this  temper,  should  be  incapalyfe  of 
understanding  the  subject,  should  frustrate  tft^- 
effect  of  all  testimony  whatever  ?  '  •  •  • 

4.  But,  further,  Christianity  expressly  re-* 
quires  this  child-like  simplicity  of  mind  in  those 
who  would  examine  her  claims.     I  am  not  ar- 
guing now  from  the  truth  of  our  religion.    E  am 
merely  stating  that,  as  every  art  and  science 
has  some  previous  truths  incommon^  which 
she  first  lays  down — Geometry  her  airiom^^^ 
Physics  her  rules  of  philosophisififg^-^isMi^' 
her  maxims — Morals  her  data — so  Ohri^stbanhy 
has  her  first  principles  from  which  she- sets  ottt>' 
and  without  admitting  and  thoroughly  imbibing* 
which,  no  real  progress  can  be  made.     Chito^ 
tianity  inscribes  on  the  road  to  her  dominffon^y 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  4tf  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therAn. 
Christianity  does  not  profess  to  convince 'the 
perverse  and  headstrong,  to  bring  irresistible 
evidences  to  the  daring  and  profane,  tetvaa^ 
quish  the  protKl  scorner,  and  afford  evidences 
from  which  the  careless  and  {lerverse  >  catoMf 
possibly  escape. '    This  might  go  to  'destroy 
man's  responsibility.     All    that    Christianity 
professes,  is  to  propose  such  evidences  as  oMiy 
satisfy  the  meek,  the  tractable,  the  candid,*  the 
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serious  enquirer.  Her  grace,  indeed,  over- 
comes at  times  others  ;  but  it  is  to  bring'  them 
to  this  docile  and  humble  temper,  in  which 
alone  is  there  a  recijHency,  a  capacity  for  ad- 
mitting truth.  As  to  her  evidences,  perhaps 
they  are  left  so,  says  a  profound  observer,  as 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  evading  moral 
obligation  should  not  see  them,  whilst  fair  and 
candid  persons  should  .^^ 

They  constitute,  in  fact,  a  moral  probation, 
a  discipline  to  try  the  spirits  of  men,  whetlier 
they  have  such  a  docility  and  love  of  truth, 
as  to  receive  a  religion  on  satisfactory,  though 
not,  in  a  strict  sense,  irresistible  evidence ;  and 
then,  having  obeyed  the  gospel,  they  will  be 
in  a  situation  to  receive  those  higher  and 
purer  sources  of  conviction  which  spring  from 
the  abundant  spiritual  blessings  conveyed  tct 
the  heart. 

It  is  thus  the  Psalmist  records  the  divine 
statute :  The  meek  ivill  he  guide  in  judgment^  and 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way}^  It  is  thus  the 
wise  man  divides  the  characters  and  success 
of  students :  The  scomer  ieeketh  wisdom  and 
Jinddh  it  not,  but  knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that 
understandeth.^^  It  was  on  this  footing  our  Sa- 
viour proposed  the  proof  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion :  If  afOf  man  will  do  his  willy  he  shall  know 

M  Bp.  Batler.        *«  Psalm  xxv.  9.         »«  Prov.  xir.  6. 
VOL.  T.  E 
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of  ihe  doctrine  mrkelker  ii  be  of  God."  And  in 
like  maimer  the  Apostles,  after  pranng  by  all 
icaaonable  evidences  their  sacred  authority, 
diiis  adcfaess  the  obdimte,  BeworeicMi  thoi  come 
upon  yon  which  wtis  spoken  in  ihe  Prophets; 
BchoU,  ye  despisers^  and  wonder  andperish^  for 
I  work  a  work  in  yonr  days,  m  work  which  ye 
dioll  in  no  wise  hcBewe,  ihon^h  a  wms  dednre  it 


I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  by 
this  course  of  reasoiuiig  I  am  midermining  the 
very  fiHiiidations  of  the  onbdjerer's  frbric.  I 
aTow  it ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  men,  whether  that  edifice  can  be 
secore,  which  sinks  before  the  first  assault.  I 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whe- 
.ther  that  religioos  system  is  likely  to  be  tme, 
which  cannot  bear  the  trial  of  calm,  unbiassed, 
and  patient  enquiry.  I  nppe^  to  the  honest 
judgment  of  eveiy  hearer,  whether  what  I  have 
been  reqniiing  is  in  hct  any  concession  what* 
erer,  ezc^t  upon  the  supposition  oi  deism 
being  opposed  to  the  meekness,  seiionsDess  of 
mind,  spirit  of  pra3rer,  and  purity  of  motals, 
which  it  professes  to  cultivate? — Did  I  say, 
professes  to  cultivate?  I  retract  that  express 
sion :  for  scepticism,  after  all  its  boasts  of  its 

^  Jkiin  11- .  17.  *  Acts  xiw.  41.  "tS. 
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admission  of  natural  religion,  knows  little  of 
meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  of  the  suflSciency  of  human 
reaj5on»  seldom  even  pretends  to  piety — ^and 
by  these  very  defects  marks  her  origin,  and 
betrays  the  wrong  temper  by  which  she  is 
actuated. 

In  &ct.  Unbelief  condemns  herself,  if  she  be 
on^e  calmly  considered.  She  may  make  some 
way,  if  her  spirit  and  temper  be  overlooked, 
and  her  objections  and  cavils  and  loud  claims 
to  a  higher  exercise  of  intellect,  be  first  listened 
to.  But  view  her  in  the  temper  which  she 
breathes,  and  you  see  at  once,  before  you 
enter  upon  her  particular  arguments,  the  brand 
of  error  upon  her  forehead ;  you  see  in  the 
resistance  to  all  evidence,  and  in  the  scorn 
and  levity  which  mingle  with  her  reasonings, 
in  the  impiety  and  even  atheism  which  dis- 
grace her  doctrines,  and  in  the  vice  which  is 
excused,  defended,  inculcated  in  her  code  of 
morals,  the  undeniable  proofs  and  evidences  of 
a  bad  cause. 

And  most  unfavourable  for  the  Christian  ar- 
gument has  been  the  neglect  of  this  capital 
point.  A  consideration  of  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per in  which  unbelievers  conduct  their  enquiry, 
should  never  have  been  separated  from  a  consi- 
deration of  their  particular  objections.     We 

E  2 
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should  have  exhibited  to  the  young  the  obTious 
want  of  a  right  temper  of  mind  ^  in  those  who 
doubt  of  revelation,  as  the  key  to  their  scepti- 
cism. We  have  receired  the  statements  of 
unbelievers  with  too  much  indulgence ;  we  have 
paid  empty  compliments^  and  made  various 
concessions  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
fiiith.  We  have  relied  too  much  on  the  irre- 
fragable historical  eridences  of  our  religion,  and 
have  forgotten  to  insist  on  the  temper  of  mind 
in  which  they  should  be  studied,  and  without 
which  the  strongest  external  evidences  £adl  to 
persuade,  whilst  the  internal  are  incapable  of 
being  appreciated.  We  have  failed  to  uige, 
in  the  first  place,  and  upon  all  persons,  the  do- 
cility and  seriousness  and  practical  desire  to 
know  the  will  of  God,  which  alone  can  make 
any  religious  enquiry  successful.  Nor  have  we 
sufficiently  held  up  as  a  just  warning  to  mankind, 
the  fearful  obduracy  and  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  sometimes  animate  the  opponents 
of  revelation. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  generally  amongst  the 
ranks  of  unbelievers  a  manifest  spirit  of  piety 
and  subjection  to  God,  something  like  what 
natural  religion  professes  to  enjoin — if  there 
were  a  prevailing  earnestness  to  know  the  will 
of  God — ^if  there  were  a  pain  and  grief  of  heart 
under  the  unwilling  pressure  of  molesting  fears 
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— if  we  saw  these  men,  as  the  inimitable  Pascal 
remarks,  "  groaning  sincerely  under  their 
doubts,  regarding  them  as  their  greatest  mis- 
fortune, sparing  no  pains  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  them,  and  making  it  their  principal  and 
most  serious  occupation  to  search  for  truth, "^' 
then,  indeed,  we  should  feel  a  sincere  respect 
and  concern  for  them. 

But  their  negligence  and  indifference,  their 
pride  and  levity^  their  total  disregard  of  the 
dictates  of  natural  conscience  and  of  thespirit 
of  prayer,  in  the  very  outset  of  their  enquiries, 
save  us  the  trouble  of  further  examination, 
and  explain  to  us  at  once  all  the  phenomena 
of  their  state.  There  seems,  in  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, a  beacon  erected  on  the  confines  of 
scepticism,  to  warn  the  traveller  of  the  dangers 
before  him.     But  I  must  conclude, 

L  Are  there,  then,  any  now  in  this  sacred 
temple,  in  danger  of  being  shaken  in  their  faith? 
Are  there  any  who  are  almost  bewildered  at 
times  with  the  sophistry  of  the  wicked  ?  Are 
there  those  who  are  cast  by  circumstances  into 
the  society  and  exposed  to  the  arts  of  the  un- 
believyig  ?  Are  there  any  whose  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  mind  leads  them  to  doubt  and  hesi- 
tate upon  every  great  subject,  aud  therefore  on 

w  Pensees  2^«  ParUe,  Art.  2. 
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the  subject  of  the  Christian  argument,  and  who 
in  the  moments  of  temptation  are  harassed  by 
suspicions  and  fears  ?  Let  me  entreat  them  to 
follow  the  main  principle  of  this  discourse,  and 
calmly  ask  themselves,  what  is  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  unbelievers  treat  the  most 
momentous  subject  that  can  be  brought  be- 
fore a  dying  and  accountable  creature?  Let 
them  not  plunge  into  disputation ;  let  them 
just  ask  the  previous  question,  Are  unbelievers 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  little  chil- 
dren  ?  Do  they  even  pretend  to  do  it  ?  Do 
they  not  object  to  the  demand  ?  And  if  this 
be  so,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  have  attained 
to  truth  ? 

I  may  go  further,  and  urge  those  before  me 
who  are  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  the 
scoffer,  to  consider  what  is  thsir  own  temper  of 
mind  when  they  are  most  disposed  to  listen  to 
such  suggestions.  Is  it  not,  young  man,  when 
you  are  living  without  prayer,  without  teach- 
ableness of  heart,  without  purity  of  conduct, 
without  practical  concern  for  religion,  that 
these  objections  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
you?  Whereas  when  you  were  modest  and 
unassuming  and  devout  and  virtuous,  (that  is, 
when  you  were  in  a  right  temper  of  mind,)  you 
disregarded  the  flimsy  sophistry  of  the  un- 
godly. 
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Stop,  then,  in  your  career.  You  have  been 
listening  to  other  teachers  than  reason  and  true 
wisdom;  you  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
still  further  aside  from  the  paths  of  salvation. 
Stop  ere  you  have  hardened  your  neck  and 
there  be  no  remedy.  Stop  ere  God  give  you 
up  to  your  own  devices.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  at  the  last  day  you  must  give  an  account 
of  the  temper  of  heart  in  which  you  have  en- 
quired into  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  part  of  your  conduct.  There  are  sins 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  appetites  and 
passions.  Flatter  not  yourselves  by  saying 
that  conviction  is  not  in  your  own  power,  that 
if  arguments  fail  to  persuade,  you  are  free  from 
any  further  obligation,  that  you  are  not  account* 
able  for  your  belief.**  For  the  question  then 
will  be,  not  whether  you  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  whether  you 
might  have  been  convinced,  had  you  cultivated 
from  the  first  a  right  state  of  mind.  The  ques* 
tion  then  will  be,  not  whether  you  entertained 
doubts  about  the  Christian  religion,  but  whe- 
ther you  took  the  only  practical  way  of  re- 

^  The  dangerous  and  most  irrational  and  unsound  dogmas 
which  have  heen  publicly  uttered  on  this  subject  by  persons, 
who,  from  their  political  station,  have  the  opportunity  oi* 
gaining  the  ear  of  their  countrymen,  appear  quite  lamentable 
to  the  considerate  Christian. 
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inoving  tjiea^  by  purifyipg  yqur  .life,  ^4  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  revelation  ifx  .a  ipeek 
and  lowly  mind.  The  question  at  ihat  last 
dread  tribunal  will  be«  :v^Uether  you  aQled  up 
to  tlie  light  you  possiessed^  or  might  have  pq^ 
sessed;. or, whether,  op  ^he  contrary,  tr^iqg 
with ,  religion,  violating  conscience  and  ^rpr 
voking  the  judicial  anger  of  Almighty  Gpd, 
you  brought  on  yoursejf  that  obduracy  w]^q)i 
no  arguments  could  reach,  nor  persuasions 
move. 

Come,  then,  and  hear,  with  a,  sincfjre/lof ^  of 
truth,  the  instructions  which  ,sre  .  designed  ,t/9 
save  you  from  these  fearful  cqnMqueqia^s .  ^f 
unbelief.  Follow  the  course  of  argument  ^bioh 
will  be  developed  in  the^jsuece^inglecturp^, 
with  a  desire  to  yield  yourselves  to  thr  voice  of 
mercy,  and  with  the  courage  to  foll€w.  it  and 
bear  its  yoke.  Go  from  this  sacred  assembly 
disposed  to  suspect^  not  merely  your  owa  rea^ 
sonings  and  those  of  the  scoffer,  but  the  temper 
of  mind  from  which  they  proceed,  and  w;hicli 
gives  audience  to  them.  i       :     <  . 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  affectionate  warning  wl^i<;h 
I  am  now  giving  you,  that  Providence,  which 
hides^  its  mysterious  ways  under  the  veil  of 
human  means,  has  attached  your  salvation. 
Perhaps  the  divine  grace  has  waited  for  this 
or  that  heedless  youth  till  to-day,  to  give  him 
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dae  'more  call'  ta  rcfpentance.  Perhaps  truth 
and  conscience  are  now  casting  a  light  into 
^^6m^  thinds  which  levity  and  vice  have  been 
Idn^  blinding.  And  why,  then,  should  not  the 
heavenly  doctrine  gain  a  victory  over  you  ?  If 
It'^hitie  before  you,  turn  not  from  it.  If  it  seek 
ybU,  Ifiee  it  not.  *It  is  for  your  good  that  it 
willies  to  triumph.  If  once  admitted  in  a 
f^ufhble'  heart,  it  wfll  make  its  own  way  and 
plbad  victoriously  its  own  cause. 

II:  And  as  to  you,  the  fkr  larger  class  o^  my 
ybiihg  hearers,  who  are  uninfected  through  the 
irrngali&r'  mercy  of  God,  with  th6  poison  of  the 
dnbefieving  temper,  approach  ye  to  the  consi- 
derations  we  shall  offer  on  the  grounds  of  your 
luflv  m  the  spirit  enjoined  in  the  text«  Enter 
ihe  kingdom  of  heaven  'as  little  children. 
Examine  the  foundations  of  that  religion  in 
which  you  have  been  instrudted,  with  the  doci- 
lity, the  seriousness,  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
tlie  practical  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
which  I  have  been  enforcing.  So  shall  every 
^ep  in  your  progress  confirm  your  faith  and 
deepen  your  impression  of  the  infinite  import- 
abce  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  unfold 
td  you  its  characteristic  blessings.  Your  gra- 
titude shall  thus  be  increased  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  abundant  means  he  has  given  you  of 
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ascertaining  what  is  the  revelation  of  his  will. 
You  shall  go  forth  into  life  well-grounded  in 
your  religious  belief,  and  furnished  with  a 
knowledge  and  actual  experience  of  its  benefits, 
which  will  set  you  above  the  reach  of  scep- 
ticism, and  make  the  research  of  historical  tes- 
timonies less  necessary.  And  thus  shall  you 
transmit  to  your  children  the  inheritance  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  temper  in  which 
you  learned  to  examine  and  defend  it. 

III.  Finally,  let  us  all  imbibe  more  of  this 
meek  and  docile  spirit.  The  same  temper  whic  h 
prepares  us  at  first  for  weighing  the  Christian 
Evidences,  prepares  us  afterwards  for  receiving 
aright  all  the  truths  of  which  Christianity  con- 
sists. We  need  to  become  as  little  children 
every  day  of  our  lives,  to  renounce  our  own 
pride  and  self-conceit,  to  submit  to  prayer,  to 
purify  our  hearts  from  polluted  affections,  and 
to  receive  without  gainsaying  and  in  singleness 
of  mind,  all  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  order  that  we  may  enter  more  into  the  truth 
of  our  fallen  state,  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
redemption  of  man  by  the  Son  of  God,  and 
into  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  life  which  is 
implanted  and  nourished  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Docility  makes  way  for  knowledge,  promotes 
love,  opens  the  road  to  all  the  beneficent  pur- 
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suits  of  piety  and  obedience.  It  is  by  a  child- 
like temper  we  best  adorn  the  divine  religion 
which  we  profess,  and  are  most  likely  to  win 
and  gain  over  opponents.  It  is  by  this  temper, 
in  short,  that  we  not  only  enter  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  here,  but  are  prepared  and  qualified, 
through  the  alone  merits  of  his  death,  to  par- 
take of  all  its  infinite  blessings  hereafter. 
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LECTURE  HI. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  NECESSITY  OP  A  DIVINE 
REVELATION  SHOWN  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
MAN  IN  ALL  AGES. 


Romans  i.  19 — 24. 

Beeause  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  nUtni- 
fe$t  in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them. 
Far  the  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  bang  tmderstodd 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  hisdtefnal 
power  and  godhead;  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse.     Because  that  when  they  knew  God.^ 
^^^  glorified  him  not  as  God,    ndther  wif^e 
thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  irkaginatiohs'^ 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.    Profess^' 
ing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became^  fools: 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the    uncorruptible 
God  unto  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
ami  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  afidtreeping 
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thirigs.  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to 
unckannesSy  through  the  lust  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Having  considered  in  our  last  discourse  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which .  ap  enquiry  into  the 
truth  and  importance  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion should  b^  pursued^  I  now  proceed  a>  step 
further*  -  I  address  myself  to  the  young  Ghris* 
tian,  and  before  I  enter  upon  .  the  direct  argu- 
ments which  may  strengthen  his  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  scriptures^  I  beg  him  to  pause 
and  consider  the  absolute  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  divine .  revelation,  >  as  it  appears 
from  the  state  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions where  Christianity  has-  beenv  unknoMrn, 
and  f€om  the  con4itio^  of  ChristiaA  Aatic^ns,  in 
proportion  as  Christianity  has.been^inadequatfely 
ki^own  and  obeyed. 

V  Not,  that  man  is.  to  presume  toaet  up. him- 
self w.  a  judge  wj&ether  the  Almighty  should 
grai^^  him  a  revelation  or  not.  God  forbid! 
We  are  weak  and  ignorant  creatures.  The 
Spyereign  Lord  of  all  (for  I  argue.not  with,  the 
atheist)  has  a  right  to  do.  what  he  will  wth  his 
€fwn.  It  might  have  pleased  him  .to  .make  a 
rayejlatian  of  his  will,  without  enahling  lis  at 
all  to  see  the  necessity  of  it  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances.    Or  it  might  have  been  only  to 
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the  extent  of  assisting  and  aiding  us  in  cer- 
tain difficulties — or  it  might  have  gone  to 
some  improvement  merely  in  our  manner  of 
worship,  or  some  advance  in  our  degree  of 
knowledge.  In  evwy  case,  a  revelation  from 
€rod  would  have  been  an  object  of  humble 
and  obedient  gratitude.  But,  undoubtedly, 
it  deepens  our  impression  of  the  incalculable 
importance  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  we 
perceive  the  utter  hopelessness  and  misery  of 
man  in  all  ages  and  und^  all  circumstances 
without  it.  The  direct  proofs  will  thus  have 
no  antecedent  improbability  to  overcome.  The 
religion  will  stand  clear  of  any  previous  impu<^ 
tation  of  being  unnecessary  or  unlik^y.  It 
will  come  to  us  with  all  that  strong  presump- 
tion IB  its  favour  which  arises  from  the  neces- 
sities o(  mankind,  compared  with  the  acknow- 
ledged goodness  and  benevolence  of  God. 

The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  then, 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the 

HEATHEN  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  COMING  OF 

Christ;  the  state  of  unbelievers  at  pre- 
sent scattered  in  Christian  lands;  that  of  the 
Pagan>  nations  now  in  different  parts  of 
the  world ;  'and  the  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom themselves,  in  proportion  as^they  do 
not  obey  practically  the  revelation  they  profess 
to  receive. 
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I.  Let  US  consider  the  deplorable  ignorance, 
idolatry,    and   vice  of  the  hkathen   world 

BEFOftE  THE  COMING  OF  ChRIITT. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  so  far 
of  the  principles  and  habits  of  a  Christian 
education,  as  to  form  any  Just  conception  of 
the  state  of  things  when  the  light  of  the  gospel 
first  arose  upon  the  world.  It  is  of  itself  no 
slight  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that 
it  has  placed  us  on  such  an  eminence  of  reli- 
gious  and  moral  feeling,  that  we  cannot  easily 
explore,  even  in  imagination,  that  gulf  of  de- 
pravity where  mankind  previously  lay.  A  few 
points  of  contrast  is  all  I  shall  attempt. 

1 .  The  existence  of  one  living  and  true  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  so  generally 
known  amongst  us,  that  the  ministers  of  reli* 
gion  can  take  them  as  admitted  in  their  instruc- 
tions* The  child  and  the  peasant  understand, 
them. 

But  throughout  the  heathen  world,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Being  of 
God  was  lost.  Idolatry  the  most  debasing 
miiversally  prevailed — ^there  was  no  fixed  belief 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence, of  the  accountableness  of  man,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  future  judgment. 
1  say  nothing  about  reconciliation,  the  means  of 
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pardoD,  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aM  Qth^f  / 
bleMiDgs  of  the  gospel,  because  no.  notioni,  , 
on  these  important   truths  was  entertaifieidi ;. . . 
the  broken  traditions  and  indistinct  notifiea  fiii . 
sacrifice  could  afford  po  light  to  guide  n^n 
aright — and  as  to  those  primary  que&tiapaiA)#/' 
which  all  religion,  all  obedience,  all  wor^bipt . 
all  love  to  God,  all  the  authority  of  consc^^nqe, 
all  the  sanction  of  duty,  all  the  iear  of  ful<ui^  i 
puoishment,  all  moral  responsibility,  ixy^fc,.  th« 
utmost   coniwion    prevailed.      The/  gF^#P9i^ 
philosopher's  groped  as  .in  the  nighti.    JD^trkn 
ness  fiwered  the  earthy   and  ,gr<^.  dffvla^^  4^  . 
peopk*  •     ..  u  iv 

2.  Again,  as  to  the  standard  of  moralst  :ai)d 
our  duties  to  each  other.  Christians. have  t|ifi.. 
Ten  Commandments,  summing  them  up  ^n  >a . 
brief  and  intelligible  and  authoritative  cod^rrr* 
every  creature  knows  the  rule  of  duty. .  AU  tis  • 
plaku   express,    binding   on    the  conseieooe^i . 
B«t.tbe  heathen,  had  no  distinct  knowle^gdi 
on  these  subjects,  no  agreement  on  what.ocuQh.. 
stituted  virtue,,  no  clear  idea  of  the  supreme^, 
good,   no  fixed  and  invariable  rule  of  .rig]p^, 
and  vnrong.      Many  virtues  were  unknown;^, 
many  vioes  defended  or  excused.    Tbey.  h^d 
no  sufficient  motives  to  enforce  what  they  did 
know  of  these  things*     The  light  of  natui^^  a^ , 
to  HMffals,  was  obscure,  weak,  .uncertain,  par^ 
tial.     Man  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  his 
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ef ,  hiid  k)sl  tfie  rort^  of  his  lawi  '  Slo1!'<Mit  I 
oitr 'decalogue,  our  sermon  on  the  ihohntc^feft^W ^  ^ 
mett  to  hftmmer  out  Bioral  tratfe*j*y^  thfe  -diitf  ' 
li^^tof  reason,  in  the  mMst  of  a  tlitJiMandfebi*^^^ 
ni)^^i^kis,  an*  y^u  hare  ifKe-^tat^  6f-t!k«^^ 
wk^IeheMhen  world  ^as  to  ihorab  biffere^^lie- 
coittihg  of  Ohrist.  *  J     1.  >.ji  • 

»i  Jna  Ghribtifitii'c^otatfyl  farthers?  wfe  havi 
a iM^ular^cburseof  teXi^bM  iMtamalioii  ft^m 
the^ha^da  of  an  brder  of  p^fttms  dedkiat^diaafidf  i 
8dt  afjMri  by  a 'peculiar  edticatioa  and  af  sdcMdl  ' 
app6fh^ent'  -Truth  is  ^xpounAd^d  imd  api^ied^  j 
ei^t^frpriridh  hte  its  teacher-^the  whole  mai^i^^ 
of  mankind  is  educated  and  trained  in  religioQ):  \ 

B*t^  in  ^the- hiathten  world,'  them  if^  A6 
insrinieti^n,    no  'tn<Aral'  teaching;  'no  p^lar  ' 
doctrine.    There  were  a  few  phildMfibfeirs,  thd  > 
fonnd^s  of  sects  and  <^  bewla  ^  Mhodlsj  ' 
But  iiese  men  were  theiteehreA^ikitcAtad  infthe 
greaedae-obsdurity,  and  not  at  all  ableito  divMt . 
nUBAsiiiiilv  Pew  ofthem^attemptidd'  iabvingdOi^tt  - 
rel%i6nr<olfufihan  Mfe  and  practice/  '  They  c0Ai^ 
mtffliy^^ngagefd  in  enUlesa  discrnisi(^n8«tild'dtA«' 
fidb^^ohHie  eternity  of  mattw,  tbef  tlonlof  thi^ 
wo^W.^aiidotherfniitlebstopiiesi'^  Theycatmte* 
ntoi^tfi^pref ailitig  idolutried'iaxd'vicea^'  'Btmi  • 
Sec^ftoi'thie  wisetft  of  their ntiMteri  did-itMifid 
la'thei^eodeft  of  morals  (the  Bthicsi  of 'Amt- 
taan)  fa^-txMbple;  oi^'tbeOfficea  4if  4)itwo)  ' 

Vol.  !•'"•'     "'      "      -'   '  ■•    '  P*'        ' 
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there  twere  some  beautiful  theories  indeed,  but 
all  were  corrupted  by  sinful  motives  and  ^Mrkioi*' 
pies,  by  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  by 
being  built  on  a  foundation  of  pride  and  self* 
sufficiency.'  The  influence  of  the  frfiilosophers 
was  little,  if  any,  on  the  mass  of  mankinds 
Any  education  of  youth  in  religion  and  morab 
was  unknown.  The  great  body  of  the  poor 
was  neglected^  despised,  accounted  even  las 
the  brut€$  that  perish.  The  whole  humtfi  race^ 
as  to  religion,  was  dispersed  and  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

4.  Once  more,  we  are  accustomed  in  Chris- 
tioa  cauntries  to  reverence  the  public  otdinaaces 
of  religion.  We  feel  instinctively  that  impiety 
and  vice  are  inconsistent  with  the  wersfaip  of 
the  great  and  holy  Lord  God,  whose  infinite  pu- 
rity strikes  even  the  profisme  mind  with-  dread. 

But  the  heathen  were  impure  and  aJ^mi^* 
nable  even  in  their  religion.  Their  gods  and 
goddesses  were  profligate,  impure,  revengefiily 
odious.  7%e  pay  light  that  vms  in  ihemiwn 
darknuM.  For  what  could  the  histories  of '  Ju^ 
piter  and  Juno  and  Bacchus  aad  Merdnryrand' 
Venus  teach,  but  vice  and  drunkenness  and  l«wd<- 
ness  and  theft  and  fraud?  What  were.-tbe 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  what  the  Floralia  and 
Baoehanalia  and  Saturnalia?  It  is  a  sAumey 
obacrvte  the  great  aposlte,  e^en  ts.speak  iftkost 

*  £qaani  mi  auimum  ipse  parabo.— Holt. 
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Hungs  whwk  were  dtme  ef  them  in  secret.  Chris- 
tiaas  as  iDdiTidttals  may  be  wicked  and  unjust, 
and  alas!  often  are  so  ;  but  this  is,  not« 
WITHSTANDING  theif  religion,  and  in  spite  of 
it;  as  Bishop  Warburton  has  finely  remarked, 
and  dierefore  eases  of  the  grossest  iniquity  are 
raie ;  but  the  heathen  were  impure  and  abo<^ 
mmable  ik  con8s<iu£nc£  of  their  religion  and 
because  of  it;  and  therefore  a  depraWty  of 
^idncfa  we  have  no  conception  prevailed,  and 
oasesr  of  virtae  and  comparative  purity  were 
rare  and  aacommon. 

'6.  This  nniveffsal  corruption,  accordingly,  is 
the  strong  point  of  contrast  resulting  ftom  the 
piteeeding  observations.  In  Christian  eoaatries 
oonnption  exists  in  those  who  neglect  revela^ 
tioa ;  but  it  is  not  of  that  debasing  and  dark 
efaaraeler,  nor  to  that  deplorable  extent  which 
WIS' the  caM  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Be^ 
ligious  knowledge^  religious  feelings^  mortd 
ofdttr,  Ghiistiam  virtue  and  piety,  social  peaoe> 
mutuai  >duupity,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
show,  abmmd.  The  grosser  vioes  are  diseoan<- 
tfawnced,  and  some  of  them  not  oven  named, 
aiumigat  US. 

But  ift  the  heathen  world,  the  depravity  both 
as 'to  kaowledge  and  practice  was  deep  and  niii* 
TOBal.  Whether  you  consider  the  barbarous 
nstiona,  fir  those  which  were  moat  poKshed> 

-    r« 
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whether  you  look  back  to  the  -earliest  times^  of 
which  ifTe  have  any  authentic  history,  or  -  those 
nearer  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  all  was  one  thick 
impenetrable  mass  of  moral  disorder  and  tuidj 
The  most  abject  and  disgusting  idolatries,  «tho 
worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  the  deification: of 
kings  and  warriors,  of  human  virtues  and  vicev; 
of  insects,  and  even  of  that  most  disgusting^  ^of 
all  reptiles,  the  serpent,  prevailed.     Praotioss 
the  most  flagitious  were  interwoven  in^the^bisv 
tones  and  ceremonies  of  these  wretched  deities; 
From  this  source,  aided  by  the  compt  faeast 
of.  man,  flowed  out   a  torrent  of  vices  and 
abominations    in    public    and    private    life  — 
fraud,    th«ft,    rapine,    fell    revenge,'  siiicide, 
fornication,     adultery,     systematic    lixHrtioini^ 
murder  of  infants,  unnatural  crimes,  the  atro4 
cious  cruelties  of  war,  the  slavery  and  oppies^ 
sion  of  captives,  gladiatorial  shows,  not  omly 
abounded,    but    were  patronized,  vindicated, 
countenanced  by  the  great  body  of  m^i— con- 
nived at,  if  not  practised,  by  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers— ^publicly  reprobated  by  none.  . 

In  feet,  the  language  of  the^  apostle  in  *he 
text  is  attested  by*  ail  kinds  of .  evidence**^ 
their  knowledge  of  God  in  the  worics'  of 
cseation  was  corrupted — their  imagination 
vain — their  foolish  heart  darkened^--the. whole 
body  of  learned  men  were  becoiiie  fools,  even 
when  purfessing  themselves   to  be  wise — the 
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glmy  ^f  ike  tmcorruftibk.  Gcd,  was  changed 
ink^an  image  made  like  to  ooiTuptible  tnan^  and  to 
birdSy  asd  four-footed^  beasts,  and  creeping  things* 
Inconsequence,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  state, 
oAth^  did  net  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know^ 
hdge^  God,  gave  tkem  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  da 
those  tUngs  which  are  not  convenient,  being  ^filled 
wkkioU  unr^hteousnees,  fornication,  wickedness, 
omxtnUness,  maliciousness,  full  of  envy^  murder^ 
dskatCy  deceii,  nudignity;  wkisperers,  backbiters, 
Iiaters  of.  Gad,  despit^ul,  proud,  boasters,  inventors 
of.  evil  iUngs,  disobedient  to  parents.  J^thout  un^ 
derstanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  aaatural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful, 

•r6.  Add  to-  this  melancholy,  but  too  faithful 
pietttKy  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovei y  from 
this  state  by  any  means  then  existing — ^tkere 
was  oo  principle  of  reformation,  no  spring  of 
vesival'  from  decay.  Now,  in  Christian  countries 
tkene  is: a  standard  of  doctrine  in  our  sacred 
books,: where  trnth  remains  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of 
piety  and  virtue,  if  for  a  time  they  have  de- 
clined—^and  accordingly  reformations  of  pure 
FeM^km  from  time  to  time  take  place,  and  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
purity  of  his  worship,  and  obedience  to  his 
laws,  are  re-established. 

•But  in  the 'heathen  world  there  was  nothing 
ta bring  man  back  to  God — no  standard  of  trnth 
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vtritteD  revelation— rDo  code  of  moiab*— 
Booider  of  men  to  inMnict  the  people-^no  pare 
religioiis  worship— nothing  hot  the  corrupt  re- 
maint  of  natural  light,  with  broken  and  disjointed 
traditioaSf  and  the  defectire  institntioBs  of -oivil 
society.  These,  indeed,  just  kept  men  t^;e- 
ther,  and,  aided  by  the  enfeebled  law  of 
oonsoienoe,  restrained  some  of  the  violence 
of  human  injuries — and  i^  msm  without  eaemut 
hffwt  Crod^  as  the  apostle  argues — ^but  were 
tttteriy  insufficient  to  restore  a  k)st  wtsrid, 
ta  check  the  current  of  corruption,  to  open  the 
foAh  of  truth,  and  make  known  away  of  pardon 
sad  holiness. 

.  Th»  stnbe  of  mankind  had  been  going  on  for 
three  tkousand  years.  The  light  even  in  the 
saomd^  imt  tnaroow  and  almost  unknown,  land 
«f  Jadm  had  become  nearly  extinct  by  pre- 
valent vices,xiivi8ions,  and  notions  of  a  temporal 
Mc8siah~60  that  the  condition  of  the  wwld 
may  be  proootnced  to  have  been  inveterate*  uid 
incurable,  just  before  the  coming  of  our  Lard. 
The  disease  had  proved  itself  to  be  more  and 
more  hopeleas  as  time  rolled  by — the  iostitu* 
tiims  of  society  were  become  more  coirapt 
— the  stendard  of  morals  sank  lower  and  lower — 
the  excesses  of  lewdness  and  cruelty  in  religious 
rites  were  more  frightful ;  whilst,  as  if  to  mark 
the  dire  necessities  of  man,  demoniacal  posses- 
sions prodigiously  increased.  The  moral  misery. 


itt  short,  »kadf  reaohed  its  deepest  fKiiiit  of  de* 
jnaamk^  had  intercepted^  like  a  vagt  portentous 
deadrtbe  last  scattered  rays  of  truths  and  over- 
shadowed with  its  tiiiekening  gtoom  tbe  pra- 
speets  of  a  lost  world,  exactly  when  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  as  the  monnng  too,  arosd  to>dis- 
sipalie  the  dasknessiand  reveal  the  day.     '  - 

I  ask,  tben^of  lany^  setions  enquirer,  (and  I  am 
nnoemed  witii  n6ne  othw,)  wfiethcr  tbe  abeo* 
faitenobessityof  a  divine  revelation  benot  shown 
beyond- <illl  CQaatmdietinn  9  And  I  assore  him 
that' the 'pietufe  I  have  drawn  is  utterly  iaca- 
l^blp  ^of/ giving  /a  jxsst  eooception  of  the  aotaal 
Ignorance,  idolatry,  and  depravity  of  the  hea- 
then iworldi  The  fact  is»  therdnevov  was  a  case 
soiolearly  madfe  outL  It  is  toe  late  in  the  day 
of  tiM  for  the  infidel  of  the  nineteenth  eentury 
tf  avail  himself  of  the  light  of  revelation  Uazkig 
fecao'maoiyiages^  and  dien  to  turn  about  and 
say.  We  can  guide  ourselves  by  our  own  HBa- 
90Bi  without  the  aid  of  Christian  truth.  But 
thib  brings  us  to  consider, 

'  IL     The    UNBBLIEVXR8      NOW     SCATTERED 
OITER   CHRISTfAV    COUNTRIKS.      And    horC  WO 

ask,  whence  did  they  derive  their  light  ?    Is  it 
sufficient  to  direct  man  ?  Has  it  any  force  when 
disjoined  from  revelation  ? 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  they  allow  the 
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beflig^'ftDd^attfibiites  of  God,  that  this  ode  God 
ii^tto  be  ^rorsUpped,  that  piety  andtirtue  aro- 
the>*prine4pal  pslrts  of  his  worahipr,  that  Ood 
will  <fiard<m  oar  sms  upon  repentance,  'fhai' 
di^a  are^  rewards  for  the  good,  and  pUiiYali<^ 
itieiifa  for  the  had;  in  a  fatnre  state.  >  They' 
consider  all  these  ts^uths  as  absolutely  *  nebeis^ 
saHny«--*'that  4s,  ^  some  amotigst  them  do,  for  the 
mimber  is  petiia^is  but  lEMall.  They  call  tbtoe 
tnktfas  "CMiimon  notices;  penpfeetly  eiear,  so  that 
^•manr'cantiot  be  a  rational  creature  if  hedenfy 
thfeto,'  '  ■  ...    f      ..       ....,-.» 

f^But  whence  did  these  troths  break  in  uj^cHof 
fne«y  i^uhje  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cetltary,^ 
oxtept'from  the  habitual  eifhibititin  of  them 'by 
the-Ohristiatti^Teiation,  and  by  the  ChHstiiem 
reveiatioa- exelusively-^all  the*  wisest  heathen 
philosophers  having  failed  to  discover  one  of 
these  traths' during  the  lapse  of  ages?'  How 
came  it  to  pass  that  Socrates  and  Plato  aud 
Aristotle  wandered  in  total  darkness  abotit  evet^ 
one  of  them?  How  came  it  to  pass  that' these 
principles  were  first  taught  by  persons  educated 
in-  tbe-  Christian  religion,  taught  these  truths  in 
the 'greatest  purity,  and  in  conjunction  with 

*  Lord  Herbert  of  Cnerbury,  the  earliest  of  our  English 
D^hih,  i^rote  in  1624.  The  name  of  Deist  was  unknown  till 
about  the  year  15G;3. — LeUxnd's  Deistical  Writers,  idi.  1, 
p.  2,  3. 
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many  othenp  ^rithe  lips  of  the  Christian  mir 
iii«try»  and  trained  up  in  all  the  habits  and 
usages  of  a  Christian  commuQity?  Had  these 
doeflrines  been  wrought  out  by  the  study  of 
sQiBe  heaithen  philosopher  of  Northern,  fiumpe 
or  .distant  v^a,  scHne  recluse  in  the  deserta  of 
Africa,  or  the.  .baok  settlements  pf  the.  Western 
Ceptinenty.  who  had  neyer  heard  of  the  Christian 
fj^thi  an.  argument  might  be  drawn  from  .the 
&ct ;  but  4  the  claims  of  men  liying  under  the 
meridian  sun  of  Christianity,  and  of  reformed 
Christianity,  (for  it  was  not  till  after  the  Re- 
foripatioa  that  Deists  were  known,)  can  luever 
for  a f moment  b^  admitted »  As  welltinighti.a 
foreigner  residing,  amongst  the  inventions  of  the 
arts.  in.  England,  seize  on  our  brightest  disoo* 
xerics  and  claim  them,  as  his  own.  The  fact  is 
perf^tly  intelligible;  the  notions i of  modem 
unbelievers  are  no  more  than  the  twilight ,  of 
n^elaiion,  after,  the  sun  of >  it .  has  been  set  in 
^ir  .apostacy  from  .God.  Christianity  has 
ilhanied.  away  the  .grosser  errors  and  vices  of 
heathenism,  and  the  unbeliever  borrows  now 
some  of  the  revealed  doctrines,  in  order  to  gain 
ap, audience  amongst  mankind.  There  is  no 
proof  that  any  one  individual  in  any  age  or  na- 
tion ever  discovered  any  one  of  these  principles, 
except  as  enlightened  by  Christianity. 
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But  kt  us  aik  farther^  whether^  s^r  >alU 
these  principles  a«e  suffieieiit  for  the  goidanice 
of  man^-whetfaer,  aftsr  all,  they  lessen  4te 'ne- 
cessity of  a  divine  revelation  ?  Now  it  is  >  qikite 
obirious  that  discoveries  made  in  the  seventeeMh 
centory  can  be  no  reason  against  the  necessity 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  first.  Bat,  wwfing 
this,  let  ns  just  ask  whether  these  five  eonmbn 
principles  and  notices  are  indeed  held  fimily 
and  unequivocally  by  modem  unbelievers  f  The 
feet  is,  the  moment  you  begin  to  enquire  of 
them,  inconsistency,  disagreement,  mutual  re- 
crimination fill  your  ears.  There  is  not  omt  of 
these  principles,  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  which  is  uniformly  admitted, 
mooh  less  taught  by  infidel  writers.  Eaeh  has 
his  own  vague,  defective,  private,  unauthorized 
system*  Then,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  piety 
and  virtue,  the  qualities  of  repentance,  the  rule 
of  fiiture  rewards  and  punishments,  all  is  uncer- 
tainty, doubt  and  contradiction.  And  what 
standard  have  they  to  appeal  to  upon  disputed 
questions,  what  authority  and  sanction  for  the 
promulgation  of  their  tenets,  what  ground  to 
stand  upon  when  exposed  to  temptation  and 
the  suggestions  of  passion  ?  Though  these  fitve 
principles  are  admitted  in  general  terms  as  the 
dictates  of  natural  religion  by  some  few  nnbe- 
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]ieTenr>  jet  what  influence  have 
pcinciples}  upon  men's  practiee>  how  can  they 
iamaUcdAB  them,  what  sincerity  da  they  dmw  in 
theip  belief  of  tihem?  Is  it  not  nofxiriottS' that 
iflifidels  ncT^er  enforce  these  truths  at  aU,  except 
as-mat/kers  of  display  in  argument,  nevw  employ 
them  practically  and  efliciently  for  the  regnla- 
tien  of  their  own  conduct  ?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
thnt  l^y  look  upon  all  religion  as  a  mere  poli- 
tical invention,  with  no  real  claim  to  acceptance 
on  its  own  account  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,;  that 
they  lean  toward  ancient  paganism,  are  loud  in 
their  eommendations  of  its ''  elegant  diTinities,"' 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  and  continually  excuse 
ami  palliate  its  enormities  ?  In  fact,  the  love  of 
Ihme,  the  conformity  to  established  usages  with- 
out regard  to  conscience  the  pursuit  of  sensual 
pleasures,  are  too  evidently  the  principles  of 
infidels,  and  demonstrate  that  they  would  soon 
relapse  into  some  system  of  gross  superstition, 
or  into  atheism  itself,  if  the  presence  and  the 
restraints  of  Christianity  were  withdrawn. 

But  not  only  are  these  common  notices  insuf- 
ficient as  a  guide  to  man,  but  they  lose  all  their 
force  when  disjoined  from  the  native  stock  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  acknowledgment  of 
one  God,  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue, 
of  the  duty  of  repentance  and  the  retribution  of 

^  Gibbon. 
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a  futare  state,  are  all  most  importaot  truths  as 
connected  with  the  other  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  but  without  these  peculiar  doc-, 
tripes,  of  what  practical  avail  are  they  ?  Where 
are  the  certain  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  tb^ 
soul  ?  Where  the  ternis  of  pardon  ?  Where  the 
relief  for  the  alarmed  conscience  ?  Where  the 
standard  oftruth  and  duty?  Where  the  recover- 
ing, principle  to  rescue  from  the  gulf  of  moral 
niia  ?  Where  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  a. 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ? 

AH  is  a  blank*  Natural  religion^  if  you  pet 
it  up  for  a  moment,  totters  instantly  to  its  fiadl. 
The  Deists  have  travelled  by  a  torch  snatched 
horn  the  temple  of  God ;  but  its  light  has  been 
insufficient  whilst  it  lasted,  and  has  gone .  put 
ere  they  could  boast  of  following  it.  To  illug-^ 
trate  the  importance  of  revelation,  we  point  txi 
the  •  ignorance,  the  fluctuations,  the  unsanc* 
tioBed  and  uninfluential  tenets  of  our  mod^rxi 
unbelievers,  even  when  sustained  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  vicinity  of  the  Christian  docjtnn^j 
andsaythat.ifwe  want  an  additional  argument 
to  pixwe  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necQi^: 
sity.  of  a. divine. revelation,  we  have  only  to 
plant  our  foot  upon  this  very  spot,  cultivated 
by. modern  3cepticism,  and  show  its  hopeless 
stefility,  the  utter  absence  of  life  and  fruitful- 
ness  there. 
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'  III.  But  let  us  how  turn  our 'eyes  Tdr  a 
rfioident  to  the  r>iFF£it£i;rT  heathen'  coun- 
friT'fes  OF  the  present  day. 

*lf  the   light  of  nature   under  any  circum- 
stances be  sufficient  to  guide  man  to  his  duty 
atid  happiness,  we  shall  find  the  proof  soitie^' 
Where.    If  the  force  of  conscience  be  "capa- 
ble bf  illuminating  the  path  of  man,  we  shiall 
dbubtless  discover  its  irradiations,  either  in;  th(i 
more  cultivated  &nd  civilized  parts' of  the  HeatlreA 
world,  or  in  the  niore  unirefined. 
*  'To  begin  with  the  polished  and  civilized  re- 
gionfis  iff  paganism,  what,  I  ask,  is  the  moral 
and'  religious  state  of  India  ?     Is  the  temple  of 
natural  religion  to  be  found  there  ?    Does  time 
toMh  of  unassisted  reason  enlighten  and  sano<t> 
tWy  those  countless  tribes  ?    The  dominion  of 
Britain  enables  us  to  speak  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  case,  and  we  affirm  that  a  grosser  state 
of  vice,  idolatry,  cruelty,   and  lewdness,  wn 
never  seen  in  any  of  the  Heathen  nations  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.    Take  the  testimony  of 
tb^  learned  and  accomplished  Bishop  Hebef,^ 
^0ii6  not  two  years  since  thus  wrote—"  Of' all 
the  idolatries  I  ever  read  or  heard  of,  the  reli^ 
gion  of  the  Hindoos  really  appears  to  me  the 
worst,  in  the  degrading  notions  which  it  gives 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  endless  round  of  its  bun- 

*  Letters  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixx. 
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pic  of  Capricorn,  and  say  what  it  is  which  na- 
ture has  done  for  them  ?  Where  are  the  lessons 
of  primitive  piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  ?  Are 
we  to  look  for  them  in  the  frightful  idolatries, 
the  Devil's  houses,  the  murder  of  children 
and  the  aged,  the  indiscriminate  intercourse 
of  the  sexes,  the  horrible  cannibalism,  the 
total  want  of  any  notion  of  conscience,  sin, 
holiness — of  any  code  of  morals  or  sanction  of 
duty? 

Or  shall  we  betake  ourselves  to  any  other 
Heathen  nations,  the  Pagan  tribes  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  of  the  North  and  South  Americas, 
of  the  vast  tracts  of  China,  or  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — where,  I  still 
ask,  is  the  proof  of  the  innate  power  of  man, 
without  the  grace  of  revelation  ?  Do  we  not  see 
everywhere  the  frightful  traces  of  depravity  and 
misery  ? 

And,  what  adds  force  to  the  whole  argument, 
do  we  not  see  an  uniformity  in  the  vices  of  all 
the  heathen  nations  now,  with  those  before  tlie 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  stamping  on  fallen 
man  one  impress  of  degradation  and  woe  I  Is 
not  the  multiplication  of  deities  in  India  the 
same  as  in  Rome  and  Greece  ?  Are  not  like 
monstrous  and  impure  fables  attached  to  them  ? 
Is  not  the  infanticide  of  China  of  a  similar  cha-» 
racter  with  that  of  the  old  world?    Is  there 
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a#gr  eBflcnlial  differtnae^betweeni  tbo' detestable) 
ftmtices,  the  horrid  cruelties,  the  impure  rites 
of /beathmiBin  in-all  ages  and  places,  from  the 
di^pfsmion  of  miankiiKl  to  the  prescrnt '  h^ur^ 
lA-^illutiatian  couutvies,  indeed,  the  g0d  of  tkU 
mriti  hides  his  more  hideous  f«Ature8,)  and 
iiff^tios.  frame  ingenious  theories  of  jreligion  ^ 
lMlt»  inpfigaA  lands,  he. displays  *hi»4rtie  oh^ 
WctfiKi  he  marks  his  progress  wilh  ferocityMafnd 
blood,  he  whitens  the  plain  of  Juggernaut  witH 
^tboQM  of  pilgrims  crushed  under  his  car, 
OifJifhte  the  lurkl  Aamei  wUcb  eonaumed  thH 
^HJ^bmif^O  1fti9f  funeral  pile  of  her  buBba»d,i  4» 
tmmblcis  hid  devotees  around  the  human  saeri- 
^f^  iTi^hilst  his  mysteries  aadj  his  morak  are 
^f  htflil  for  their  fierceness,  and  disgusting  for 
thw.oiffiroces  against  nature.  The  oflfering  of 
teiflaptlt/in  sacrifice,  the  voice  of  oracles,  and  the 
other  pretended  communications  with  the  Deity, 
been  been  lost  or  silenced  since  the.  coming  in 
^Christianity ;  and  paganism  now  retains  only 
^llldxiega  of  its  old  traditions.  She  exhibits  nl> 
Hfiiitiiiii  but  that  of  terror,  no  rcfpresentations  of 
tbe  Ihity,  but  those  of  cruelty  and  lewdness, 
aos  Jiold  on  the  original  revelation  to  Adam,  but 
t^  faintest  traces  of  distorted  fear. 

If  any  thing  can  be  added  to  this  picture, 
it^iSrthat  amongrt  all  the  Heathen  tribes  andi 
the  individuals  who  in  Christian  lands  profess 

VOL.   I.  o 
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sceptical  principles,  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found 
who  ever  acted  up  to  that  light  of  nature^ 
scanty  as  it  is,  which  he  still  retained.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  not  one,  by  the  un- 
aided powers  of  the  moral  sense,  ever  fulfilled 
uniformly  its  dictates :  Therrfore^  thetf  are  wUh- 
out  excuse^  because  when  they  knew  God,  they  glo^ 
rified  him  not  as  God — ^faint  and  obscure  as  that 
knowledge  was,  and  limited  and  defective  as 
its  prescriptions  would  necessarily  be.  What 
then  is  man  without  revelation?  What  can 
make  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  au- 
thoritative guide,  to  lead  men  to  the  practice 
of  pure  religion  and  real  virtue,  if  the  above 
statements  do  not  ? 

IV.  One  additional  topic  remains :  the  state 
of  men  generally  in  Christian  countries  in 

PROPORTION  AS  DIVINE  REVELATION  18  IN- 
ADEQUATELY KNOWN  AND  OBEYED. 

Have  men  in  Christendom  too  much  light? 
As  they  recede  from  a  real  obedience  to  revela- 
tion, is  their  knowledge  increased  and  are  their 
morals  improved  ?  Does  the  state  of  Christian 
nations  show  that  revelation  was  probably  need- 
less ?  Is  it  not  quite  notorious,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  religious  knowledge  and  holiness  rises  in 
exact  proportion  as  Christianity  is  fully  acted 
upon ;  and  sinks  as  it  is  neglected  or  obscured  ? 
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Can  any  thing  prove  more  clearly  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  ?  Is 
not  the  proof  unavoidable,  prominent,  demon- 
strative, tangible? 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  from  a  gra- 
dual corruption  of  the  Christian  faith,  revela^ 
tion  was  nearly  lost,  what  was  it  that  marked 
the  decay  ?  was  it  not  morals  depraved — super- 
stitions multiplied'— heathenism  revived  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity---5piritual  tyranny  es- 
tablished— the  pure  worship  of  God  forgotten — 
moral  duties  exchanged  for  vows  and  pilgrim- 
ages and  austerities — secularity,  selfishness, 
moral  apathy,  vice  triumphant  ?  And  what  was 
it  that  recalled  men  to  the  trutl^  of  essential  re- 
ligion ?  Was  it  unaided  reason  ?  Was  it  not  the 
Book  of  Revelation  re-opened,  re-published, 
re-appealed  to  by  the  magnanimous  zeal  of  the 
Reformers  and  Martyrs  ? 

Take  any  period  you  please,  and  tell  me  the 
instance  in  which  reason  ever  brought  men  up 
from  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and  degeneracy; 
show  me  the  spot  where  its  boasted  irradiations 
shone  forth ;  point  out  the  people  amongst  whom 
conscience  and  the  moral  sense  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature^  I  will  not 
say,  first  planted  religion,  but  preserved  it 
when  it  had  been  planted,  or  revived  it  when 
it  bad  declined,  or  purified  it  when  it  had  been 

G  2 
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corrupted.  It  is  by  revelation  only  that  tnith 
18  first  sown ;  it  is  by  revelation  only  that  it  is 
nourished ;  it  is  by  revelation  only  it  is  re-cul* 
tivated  and  made  fruitful. 

Cast  an  eye  over  the  states  of  Christendom 
now,  and  tell  me  whether  the  moral  and  religious 
purity  of  each  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  revelation  ?  Is  it  to 
France  during  the  late  rule  of  infidelity,  that  I 
am  to  be  directed  for  a  proof,  that  revelation  can 
be  spumed  by  a  Christian  people  without  injury  ? 
What,  have  we  forgotten  the  overwhelming  cor- 
ruption of  all  ranks  of  her  people,  not  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since,  as  the  infidel  school  succeeded 
in  their  daring  designs  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
goddess  of  reason,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  death  proclaimed  an  eternal  sleep, 
and  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  murders  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  all  over  the 
finest  country  of  Christendom,  when  it  had 
renounced  its  religion  and  its  God? 

I  will  not  stop  to  say  a  word  on  the  state  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  Christianity  they  still  profess  in  name,  is 
marked  with  the  correspondent  demoralization 
of  the  people ;  I  will  come  nearer  home  and 
put  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelatioa 
to  the  test  of  our  own  observation.  Survey  the 
state  of  your  populous  towns,  and  the  mass  of 
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your  manufacturing  poor,  have  you  any  suffi- 
cient hold  upon  the  conscience^  except  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  adequately  known  and 
obeyed?  What  does  the  neglect  or  ignorance 
of  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Bible  produce? 
What  do  all  the  improvements  in  education,  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  in  science,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  powers  produce,  if  dis- 
joined from  Christianity,  and  poured  into  the 
receptacle  of  a  proud  intellect?  Must  not 
every  one  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
revelation  is  the  foundation  of  virtue,  con- 
science, subjection  to  law,  and  the  peace 
of  society?  That  it  is  so  far  from  being  unne- 
cessary in  its  original  communication,  that  it  is 
indispensable  still  to  the  maintenance  and  ap- 
plication of  the  truths  it  has  discovered,  and 
the  principles  it  has  taught  ? 

Indeed,  may  I  not  advance  a  step  further, 
and  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian 
before  me?  Do  you  find  revelation  unneces- 
sary? Can  you  do  without  your  Bible,  with- 
out your  Saviour,  without  the  promises  of  grace? 
Do  you  find  that  if  you  close  the  sacred  volume, 
and  rely  on  natural  light  and  reason  and  argu- 
ment and  the  fitness  of  things,  you  increase  in 
the  love  and  obedience  of  God  ?  Do  you  not, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  that  all  I  have  said  of 
the   absolute  and   indispensable   necessity   of 
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divine  revelatioii,  is  greatly  below  the  leal  truth 
of  the  case  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  every  st^ 
safely  taken,  is  taken  with  Christianity  as  yoor 
guide? 

But  why  press  an  argument  further,  which 
defies  enumeration  in  its  details?  I  speak  to 
the  docile  student  who  is  truly  desirous  to' 
know  the  will  of  God,  and  I  ask  him — after  this 
review  of  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  of  unbelievers  scattered  now  in 
Christian  countries,  of  the  heatiien  nations 
around  us,  and  of  Christian  people  in  proper* 
tion  as  revelation  is  only  partially  known  and 
obeyed — whether  a  revelation  from  Grod  was 
not  indispensably  necessary  for  man ;  necessary 
to  teach  the  unity  and  perfections  of  Grod ;  ne* 
cessary  to  teach  the  state  of  man  and  his  ob* 
ligations ;  necessary  to  teach  the  way  of  expi- 
ation and  atonement  for  sin ;  necessary  to  teach 
the  rule  of  duty,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
necessary  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  renewing  and  consoling  the  heart, 
and  applying  to  it  the  remedy  which  GUxl 
has  provided  for  all  the  wants  of  a  fallen 
world. 

Having  brought  my  young  enquirer  to  this 
point,  I  would  now  turn  round  to  him,  and 
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add  two  or  three  additional  topics  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  would  inform  him  that 
a  general  impression  has  actually  prevailed 
throughout  the  world,  that  God  has  granted 
some  communication  of  himself  to  man ;  that 
supposed  revelations  have  obtained  credit  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  likelihood  of  such 
a  blessing ;  that  any  notion  of  natural  religion 
doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  us,  is  opposed 
to  the  general  sense  and  belief  of  mankind  in 
all  ages ;  and  that  the  spontaneous  dictate  of 
the  weakness  of  man  is  to  crave  a  divine 
direction.  Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  fact: 
but  this  is  not  all. 

I  would  inform  him  further,  that  the  wisest 
and  greatest  amongst  the  antient  Heathen, 
have  confessed  their  despair  of  remedying,  by 
any  means  known  to  us,  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  mankind,  and  have  desired  a  divine  gui- 
dance; and  that  Socrates,  more  especially, 
cries  out  as  it  were  for  help,  and  tells  his  disci- 
ples to  wait  patiently  till  some  revelation  were 
made. 

Having  <;alled  his  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  then  ask  him  to  recollect  the 
admitted  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Deity ;  and  that  he  has  confessedly 
provided  remedies  and  palliatives  for  every 
other  evil  in  life,  except,  on  the  idea  of  there 
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being  no  revelation,  for  the  greatest  of  all,  mo* 
ral  depravity. 

I  would  next  beg  to  ask  bim,  as  man,  by  the 
admission  of  unbelievers  themselves,  may  come 
at  some  future  period,  and  in  another  state  of 
being,  to  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  himself,  by  an  emanation  of  the  divine 
favour;  whether  the  obvious  inference  is  not 
that  the  beginnings  of  such  future  communica- 
tion may  be  looked  for  now  in  the  intermediate 
accession  of  knowledge  contained  in  a  divine 
revelation  ?  *• 

Let  the  candid  enquirer  lay  these  things 
together,  and  let  him  say  whether  it  be  so  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  God  has  granted  to  his 
fallen  but  accountable  creatures,  some  kind  of 
divine  aid  and  guide  and  hope  of  deliverance. 

For,  be  it  well  remembered,  that  infidelity 
blots  out,  not  only  the  revelation  properly  called 
Christian,  but  the  preceding  revelation  also  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  (from  which  all  the 
faint  traces  of  truth  discernible  in  the  sacri- 
fices, the  incense,  the  purifications,  the  oracles 
of  the  heathen  world,  had  their  rise,)  and  leaves 
a  total  blank  in  the  creation  of  God  from  the 
fall  to  the  present  hour — a  blank  which  it 
pretends  not  to  fill,  except  by  vapid  declama- 
tions on  the  sufficiency  of  reason.    But  there  is 

'**  See  Davison  on  Prophecy.    Sermon  I. 
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no  Other  revelation — no  counter-system — no 
choice  of  religions  proposed  to  man.  The 
question  is  between  Christianity  and  nothing ; 
between  Christianity  and  a  dark  uncertain  he- 
sitation as  to  every  point  of  faith  and  practice 
here,  and  a  gloomy  and  impenetrable  obscurity 
hereafter. 

But  no,  my  brethren,  I  cannot  longer  dwell 
on  a  supposition  so  frightful,  so  dishonourable 
to  our  Almighty  Father  and  Preserver — so  full 
of  dark  despair  to  man.  No,  my  brethren,  the 
Grod  of  mercy  and  creation  has  not  deserted 
us  in  our  fallen  state :  he  has  not  left  us  with- 
out a  guide.  The  unbeliever,  in  the  scornful 
spirit  which  I  described  in  my  last  discourse, 
may  take  the  miserable  part  of  exalting  beyond 
all  measure,  the  light  of  reason,  and  may  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  glories  of  Christianity ;  he  may 
attempt  to  rekindle  his  faded  taper  at  the 
blazing  torch  of  revelation,  and  then  claim  it 
as  his  own,  and  try  to  extinguish  the  very 
luminary  to  which  he  owes  all  his  feeble  irra- 
diation. But  we  are  not  so  lost  to  reason  and 
conscience ;  we  are  not  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  God ;  we  are  not  so  lost  to  all  the 
dictates  of  experience  and  truth,  as  to  follow 
him  in  his  infatuated  wanderings.  We  derive 
from  the  very  necessities  of  man,  connected  as 
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they  are  with  the  other  direct'testinionies  which 
we  shall  soon  review,  an  invincible  argam^it  in 
favour  of  our  religion. 

I.  Let  me  then,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon  all 
before  me,  the  practical  application  of  the  topic 
which  we  have  been  thus  considering.  Let  me 
remind  them  of  that  temper  of  teachableness 
and  prayer  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  stu- 
died. Let  me  urge  every  one  to  examine,  in 
this  temper,  the  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
revelation.  Let  each  ask  himself  what  he  ever 
knew,  or  what  he  now  knows  practically,  of 
the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  the  holy 
law,  the  atonement  for  sin,  the  means  of  over- 
coming temptation,  and  actually  living  a  holy 
and  humble  life,  except  as  revelation  shines 
with  its  friendly  light  ?  I  do  not  wait  for  his 
reply.  I  know  that  in  proportion  as  he  imbibes 
the  right  disposition  of  mind,  he  will  acquire, 
by  his  own  observation,  an  increased  capacity 
of  judging  of  the  need  there  is  of  a  divine 
revelation.  He  will  confess,  that,  whatever 
others  may  say  or  think,  he  feels  that  without 
Christianity  man  can  never  be  rescued  from  the 
gulf  of  sin  and  misery  in  which  he  is  involved. 
His  own  necessities  expound  to  the  practical 
student  the  common  state  of  mankind. 
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II.  Then  let  us  recollect  what  thankfulness 
we  owe  to  God  for  the  advantages  we  possess  in 
this  Christian  and  protestant  country.  Whkt 
praises  should  we  render  to  the  Author  of  all 
goodness  for  casting  our  lot  in  a  land  of  light 
and  knowledge.  After  reviewing  the  darkness 
of  the  world,  can  we  avoid  exclaiming,  Blessed 
are  our  tjfts  for  they  see,  and  our  ears  for  they 
hear  J  Ifthere.be  a  humble  state  of  mind, 
can  we  avoid  thanking  Grod  continually  for 
having  been  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of  dark-- 
mss,  for  having  been  blessed  with  the  Christian 
revelation  of  light  and  peace ! 

III.  Again,  what  unaffected  compassion 
should  this  subject  inspire  for  the  heathen  and 
Mahometan  nations  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  I  If  we  were  to  consider  only 
the  temporal  afflictions  and  calamities  flowing 
from  the  want  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  where 
is  there  a  heart  so  hard  that  would  not  feel 
some  movements  of  sympathy  when  he  beholds 
the  souls  of  his  fellow^men  degraded — reason 
obscured — idolatry  the  most  debasing  triumph* 
ant — the  light  of  truth  extinguished — ^the  dark 
and  sensual  passions  enslaving  the  nobler 
powers — war  raging  with  unmitigated  fierce* 
ness — ^the  whole  female  sex  depressed,  injured, 
enslaved — man  the  glory  of  the  creation  de- 
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throned  ?  Where  is  there  the  tender,  the  hu- 
mane heart,  that  would  not  weep  over  a  fallen 
world  even  in  these  respects,  and  be  prepared 
to  weigh  with  candour  the  evidences  which  the 
goodness  of  God  has  suf^lied  of  his  revelation 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ? 

But  when  to  these  temporal  miseries  of  the 
heathen  world,  we  subjoin  those  which  spring 
out  of  their  spiritual  condition  ;*  when  we  consi- 
der the  perfections  of  God,  his  law,  the  account- 
ableness  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  eternal  judgment;  and  when  we  remember, 
moreover,  that  it  is  through  the  torpor  of 
Christians  that  divine  truth  has  not  yet  visited 
them,  can  we  rest  quiet  without  using  all 
means,  by  the  propagation  of  missions,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  woe  and  desolation  of  sin  ?  And 
can  we  forbear  to  feel  a  horror  at  that  cold- 
blooded infidelity  which,  from  pride  and  the 
love  of  moral  darkness,  denies  the  aid  of 
mercy  to  a  ruined  world,  saps  the  faith  of 
Christians  where  it  can,  and  deals  in  scorn 
and  sarcasm  and  objection  against  the  healing 
doctrine  of  salvation?  O,  let  the  unbeliever 
remember  that  the  guilt  of  rejecting  reve- 
lation, is  a  crime  from  which  the  heathen 
at  least,  with  all  their  vices^  are  free ;  for  they 
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have  never  contracted  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
spuming  this  immense  benefit  with  all  its  accu- 
mulated proofs ;  nor  haye  they  ever  rendered 
themselves,  by  habits  of  obdurate  resistance  to 
truth,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  evidence, 
and  welcoming  the  message  of  eternal  mercy. 
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THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


2  TUESSALONIANS  III.  17. 

The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which 
is  the  token  in  my  epistle :  so 


We  proceed  now  to  give  some  details  of  those 
direct  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  which  its 
truth  and  infinite  importance  may  be  best  im- 
printed on  the  youthful  mind. 

And  here  we,  first,  naturally  ask.  How  do  we 
know  that  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  really 
composed  by  the  apostles  and  disciples  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  are  deserving  of  credit  as 
histories,  so  that  a  fact  ought  to  be  accounted 
true  because  it  is  found  in  them  ?  Or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  criticism.  How  do  we  know  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  authentic 
and  credible  ? 

I  say,  of  the  New  Testament,  for  none  who 
admit  the  authority  of  that  part  of  the  Holy 
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Scripture,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  other. 
The  two,  indeed,  are  so  indissolubly  connected, 
that  a  very  few  observations  will  serve  to  show 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  the  authority  of  the  New  has 
been  once  established. 

At  present,  I  confine  myself  to  the  question 
of  authenticity.  But  before  I  enter  on  it,  I 
pause  for  a  moment,  because  perhaps  it  may 
strike  a  young  person  as  a  difficult  thing,  to 
show  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  really  written  and  published  by  their  re- 
spective authors  in  the  first  century.  The 
distance  of  time  may  seem  to  him  so  immense, 
as  to  render  any  satisfiaictory  evidence  hope- 
less. How  is  it  possible,  he  may  aak,  to  prove 
that  writings  published  seventeen  or  eighteen 
centuries  since  are  genuine?  Besides,  his  in- 
experienced mind  may  perhaps  be  startled 
at  the  very  proposal  of  bringing  the  sacred 
scriptures  to  a  merely  historical  test,  in  com- 
mon with  any  other  ancient  writings.  The 
very  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  the  awe 
with  which  we  have  justly  instructed  him  to 
regard  the  Bible,  may  lead  him  rather  to  shrink 
from  such  a  proposal.  He  may  think  it  more 
natural  and  satisfactory  to  go  at  once  to  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
without  entering  on  the  historical  question  of, 
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what  has  been  so  often  proved,  its  authen- 
ticity. 

And,  undoubtedly,  this  is  the  shortest,  and 
in  some  respects,  the  easiest  course.  We 
should  then  only  have  to  prove  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  from  the  impress  of  the  divine 
hand  which  is  upon  them^  from  the  numerous 
arguments  employed  by  our  Lord  and-  his 
apostles  in  support  of  their  mission,  and  from 
the  divine  effects  which  Christianity  pro- 
duces. This  is  what  we  incidentally  do  in 
almost  every  sermon,  and  in  common  cases 
it  is  sufficient.  But  such  a  plan  will  not  an- 
swer my  present  design,  which  is  to  lead  the 
young,  step  by  step,  over  the  primary  grounds 
of  their  faith,  and  thus  to  bring  them  to  a  full 
persuasion  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  tke 
Christian  religion. 

Nor  indeed  need  we  fear  the  consideration, 
in  their  proper  place,  of  any  of  those  previous 
historical  evidences  which  the  goodness  of  GgmI 
has  furnished  us  with,  as  the  first  stepping- 
stones  to  our  faith.  It  is  in  this  way  w€l  act 
every  day  in  all  those  grammatical,  geographi- 
cal, and  chronological  enquiries,  which  are 
connected  with  the  just  interpretation  of,  the 
language  of  the  scriptures.  Considered  with 
a  humble  and  teachable  mind,  and  for  their 
proper  uses,  they  directly  subserve  the  most 
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practical  purposes  of  revelation.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Christian  church,  from  the  very  days 
of  the  apostles,  as  we  observed  in  our  intro- 
ductory *  discourse,  has  been  accustomed  to 
act  as  to  the  external  evidences.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books 
did  not  come  into  question.  Even  heathen 
and  Jewish  adversaries,  during  the  first  four 
centuries,  admitted  and  argued  upon  their 
authenticity.  This  is' to  us,  at  the  distance  of 
1800  years,  a  capital  point — a  point  which 
places  the  whole  Christian  argument  beyond 
dispute.  Still,  in  each  age,  as  it  carried  the 
church  further  from  the  origin  of  the  religion, 
the  authenticity  required  proof,  and  the  series 
of  testimony  to  this  and  other  historical  facts, 
demanded  much  care  to  collect  and  arrange. 
But  this  was  always  done  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness;  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on 
securely,  as  we  design  to  do  in  the  present 
course,  to  the  proofs  arising  from  the  actual 
beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men. 

Let  us  then  consider  how  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  difficult  as 
it  may  seem  at  first,  really  stands. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
clearly  refers  to  a  test  of  authenticity,  and  calls 
on  the  first  disciples  to  receive  his  letter  on 

VOL.   I.  H 
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the  footing  of  this  test  and  none  other — The 
salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  awn  hand,  which  is 
the  token  in  every  epistle^  so  I  write.  He  adds 
a  similar  attestation  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, lite  salutatiofi  of  me  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand.  And  so  to  that  to  the  Colossians, 
The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul.  Remember 
my  bonds. 

We  find  also  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  amanuensis  or  secretary  of  the 
apostle,  distinguishing  himself  from  the  sacred 
author,  /  Tertius  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute 
you  in  the  Lord. 

The  apostle  also,  on  one  occasion,  expressly 
cautions  his  converts  against  receiving  any  un- 
authenticated  writing  in  his  name :  Now  we  be- 
seech you,  brahren,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  neither  by  spirit  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter 
as  from  us. 

The  question  of  authenticity  is,  therefore, 
considered  most  important  by  the  sacred  writer 
himself,  and  admitted  to  be  a  separate  question 
from  the  proof  afforded  by  the  divine  contents 
of  the  writing,  or  the  holy  eflfects  which  it 
produced. 

Then  I  conclude  there  must  be  a  propriety, 
and  even  necessity,  on  fit  occasions,  of  consi- 
dering this  first  branch  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  succeeding  ones ;  and  that 
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till  this  first  point  is  settled,  nothing  else  can 
he  considered  in  an  orderly  and  legitimate 
manner. 

I  think  we  may  also  conclude,  that  if  there 
be  ordinary  human  means  of  ascertaining  the 
aathenticity  of  ancient  writings,  upon  which 
men  are  constantly  acting  in  their  most  impor- 
tant concerns,  it  is  probable  that  the  Almighty 
would  leave  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  rest  upon  the  same  grounds.  For  it 
appears  a  constant  part  of  the  Divine  conduct 
not  to  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  way,  when 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence  furnishes 
sufficient  means  of  guidance;  but  rather  to 
leave  men  to  care  and  enquiry  and  diligence, 
accompanied  with  that  humble  temper  of  heart 
which  will  guard  against  pride  and  obstinacy, 
and  lead  them  to  use  the  divine  revelation, 
when  ascertained,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
faith. and  obedience. 

The  question  then  of  authenticity  or  genuine- 
ness,^ now  before  us,  is  a  purely  historical  one. 
I  ]K>rtpone  for  the  present,  credibility,  divine 
aiithority,  inspiration,  internal  excellency — 
these,   in  themselves  much   more  important, 

1  I  use  the  words  authenticity  and  geonineness  (after 
Bishop  Marsh  and  most  foreign  divines)  for  the  truth  of 
authorship ;  and  I  use  credibility,  for  the  trust  which  may 
be  reposed  in  the  matters  which  an  author  relates. 

H  2 
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will  be  considered  in  their  place,  and  will 
derive  tenfold  force  from  this  previous  enquiry. 
All  I  now  have  to  do,  is  to  show  that — The 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  are  au- 
thentic; that  they  were  written  by  their 
professed  authors,  and  published,  as  they  are 
stated  to  have  been,  in  the  first  century  of  th^ 
Christian  aera. 

On  this  question  I  shall  offer,  on  the  present 
occasion,  only  some  general  considera- 
tions, reserving  more  particular  proofs  for  the 
next  lecture. 

I.I  ask  then,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  way 
are   other    ancient   works   ascertained 

TO  BE  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THEIR  RESPEC- 
TIVE AUTHORS,  and  to  have  been  published  at 
the  time  when  they  profess  to  have  been  ? 

I  take  as  an  example,  our  venerable  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  How  do  I  know  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of 
the  English  church  300  years  since,  at  the 
period  of  the  reformftion  in  the  16th  century  t 
I  answer,  because  we  received  it,  without  con- 
tradiction, from  our  immediate  forefathers  as 
the  works  of  these  writers,  and  they  from  their 
ancestors,  till  we  come  up  to  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. 1  answer,  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
history  at  the  time ;  because  contemporary  au- 
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thors  quote  and  refer  to  it ;  and  because  adver- 
saries and  opponents,  though  warmly  contend- 
ing against  some  of  its  doctrines  or  rites,  never 
called  in  question  its  authenticity,  that  is, 
(which  is  all  we  are  now  considering,)  its  really 
being  the  production  of  the  professed  writers. 
Thus  I  am  as  certain,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
of  this  historical  fact,  as  if  I  had  been  contem- 
porary with  the  English  reformation.  The 
general  obscurity,  resting  on  ancient  works, 
begins,  you  see,  to  be  dispelled. 

I  go  back  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  from 
the  present  time,  and  ask,  how  do  I  know 
that  the  survey  of  England,  called  Doomsday 
Book,  was  written  in  the  11th  century,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  ?  I  apply  the 
like  arguments.  We  received,  by  the  same 
distinct  transmission,  the  historical  fact.  It 
was  a  matter  of  record.  The  original  manu- 
script is  now  amongst  our  national  records,  a 
fac-simile  of  which  was  published  by  order  of 
parliament  in  the  last  reign."  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  contemporary  and  all  succeeding 
historians.  It  has  been  appealed  to  in  our 
courts  of  law  from  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry 
(A.D.  1 100)  to  the  present  time.  I  am,  therefore, 
just  as  certain  of  the  authenticity  of  this  cele- 
brated document,  as  if  I  had  lived  at  the  period 

«  In  the  year  1767. 
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when  it  was  first  compiled.  The  case  clears 
up  yet  more.  You  perceive  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  works  published  in  remote  times,  may 
be  proved. 

I  go  back  six  hundred  years  further,  and  ask, 
how  do  I  know  that  the  Institutes  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  were  published  in  the  sixth 
century  ?*  The  proof  is  the  same,  only  longer 
in  the  series  of  witnesses.  I  answer,  because 
the  present  generation  received  it  from  the 
preceding,  and  that  from  the  one  before  it,  as 
the  work  of  that  monarch  ;  because  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  history  from  his  time  to  the  present 
in  all  authentic  memoirs ;  because  it  has  formed 
ever  since,  and  now  forms,  the  code  of  civil 
law  by  which  almost  all  European  nations  are 
governed ;  because  it  was  an  aera  in  legislation, 
and  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  I  ask  no  more;  I  could  not  be 
better  satisfied  if  I  had  been  a  contemporary. 
We  begin  to  see  our  way  in  such  enquiries — 
the  ground  is  firm. 

I  go  back  still  500  years  to  the  Augustan 
age,  the  period  of  our  own  sacred  books,  and  I 
enquire  how  I  know  the  authenticity  of  any  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  philosophers 
of  that  time,  the  writings  of  Seneca  for  ex- 
ample^ born  a  few  years  before  Christy  and  put 

*  About  Uie  year  534 — nearly  1300  years  since. 
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to  death  by  the  command  of  the  monster  Nero 
about  the  year  68  ?  I  answer,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple  as  before,  because  I  can  trace  up  the  books 
from  the  present  age,  through  each  preceding 
one,  in  the  public  documents  and  memorials  of 
the  European  and  other  nations,  till  I  come  to 
the  Augustan.  I  turn  to  Tacitus,  the  cele- 
brated contemporary  historian,  whose  writings 
have  been  in  every  one's  hand  ever  since,  and 
read  the  account  of  Seneca.  I  turn  to  Quin* 
tillian,  who  flourished  within  twenty  years  of 
Seneca's  death,  and  read  a  criticism  on  his 
works.  From  that  day  to  the  present  I  see 
those  works  referred  to,  quoted,  commended^ 
blamed,  by  men  of  all  classes  and  all  ages  and 
all  nations  and  all  opinions,  differing  from  each 
other  in  almost  every  respect,  but  agreeing  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  books.  I  have  all 
the  evidence  I  could  desire.  I  am  as  certain 
of  the  historical  fact  concerning  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  lived 
at  the  time.  Thus  all  the  difficulty  which  we 
felt  before  we  began  the  enquiry,  is  gone. 
The  impossibility  of  proving  the  authenticity  of 
ancient  works  was  a  mistake.  We  see  that 
the  case  admits  of  a  satisfactory  determination. 
The  lapse  of  years  makes  no  difference  in  our 
conviction,  so  long  as  we  can  distinctly  trace 
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upi  by  decisive  and'Utiinternipted'testiiaoiiies^ 
the  Abet  we  are  in  search  of.  > 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  aotfaeiH 
tieity  if  the  books  of  ihe  New  Testameot^  and 
if  I  am  asked  why  I  beUeve  them  to  be  the- 
undoubted  productions  of  the  apostles  -  and 
evangelists  of  our  Lord ;  I  answer^  just  oAthe. 
same  historioal  prinieifiles  as  in  all  the  like 
cases^^beoause  I  received-  these  boohs^  as ;  a 
most  sacred  deposit,  and  the  undoubted  wdt- 
ings  of  their  respective  authors^  from  my-  ini- 
mediate  parents  and  teachers^  and  they  from 
theirs ;  and  so  each  preceding*  generation  irom 
the  one  before  it,  till  I  ascend  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  present  day  to  ttiervery  time 
of  >  the  apostles,  traoing-the  distinct  preolii  and 
testimonies  in  eaoh  period.  I  answer,  because  ' 
not^  only- 1,  •  but  all  Christians  in  all  nations, 
of  all  languages  and  all  ages,  have  doiie  and 
do  the  same. ,  I  answer,  beoauae  *  it  is  •  a 
matter  of  history,  attested  by  contemponiry 
authors,  Jewish,  Christian,  pro&ne',  that 
these  were  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists.  I  answer^  because  amidst  the 
sharpest  opposition  of  heretics  within  the 
churoh,  and  of  Jews  and  heathens  without, 
these  books  were  never  denied  to  be  the  au- 
thentic documents  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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but  were  taken  for  granted  and  ai^ed  upon  as 
such.  I  answer,  because  hundreds  of  anctent 
manuscripts  now  exist,  some  of  a  date  within 
a  few  centuries  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  I  an** 
swer,  because  institutions  have  arisen,  national 
usages  been  established^  and  sacred  festivals 
kept  in  ccMisequence  of  the  belief  of  the  facte 
recorded  in  these  books,  and  on  the  footing  of 
that  belief,  and  no  other,  from  the  apostles'  daya 
to  the  present. 

I  am  as  certain,  then,  of  the  naked  historical 
fact  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testaanent, 
that  is,  that  the  books  of  it  were  the  writings 
of  their  respective  authors,  as  I  am  of  that  of 
the  common  Liturgy  of  the  Bnglis^  Churchy 
or  of  the  Doomsday  Book^  or  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  or  the  works  of  Seneca,  or  any  other 
ancient  writer  of  whom  no  serious  doubt  was 
ev^  entertained  in  the  world.  I  appeal  to 
historical  testimony  on  this  historical  question, 
just  as  in  a  question  of  natural  philosophy  I 
should  appeal  to  experiment ;  or  in  matters  of 
reasoning  to  conclusive  arguments,  leading  up 
to  primary  and  universally  admitted  truths. 

In  fact,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  receiving 
knowledge  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  thing  enquired  into.  Does  it  relate  to 
things  material  and  sensible  ?    I  appeal  to  the 
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report  of  the  senses ;  as  that  the  magnet  attracts 
iron.  Does  it  relate  to  intellectual  things^ 
founded  on  invariable  relations  ?  I  arrive  at  it 
by  just  reasoning ;  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Does 
it  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  as  the  publication 
of  a  certain  book,  by  a  certain  author,  in  a  cer* 
tain  age?    I  appeal  to  testimony. 

Such  is  my  first  general  observation.  We 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  same  kind  of  arguments  (though  much 
stronger)  as  those  by  which  men  are  uniformly 
governed  in  all  like  cases. 

But  it  may  be  said,  books  are  sometimes 
spurious  pr  unauthentic ;  what  then  is  the 
manner  in  which  a  fictitious  work  may  be  dis- 
covered ?    This  leads  me  to  a 

II.  General   consideration.     Not  on£  of 

THE  MARKS  BY  WHICH  CRITICS  ARE  ACCUS- 
TOMED TO  DETECT  SPURIOUS  WRITINGS,  AP- 
PLIES TO  OUR  SACRED  BOOKS. 

We  think  we  have  reason,  says  Michaelis,  to 
hesitate  about  the  authenticity  of  a  work,  when 
well-founded  doubts  have  been  raised  firom  its 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed.     When  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
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alleged  author,  who  were  best  able  to  dedde 
upon  the  subject,  denied  it  to  be  his.  When  a 
long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death, 
iu  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  which 
it  must  have  been  unavoidably  quoted,  if  it 
had  existed.  When  the  style  is  different  from 
that  of  his  other  works,  or  if  none  remain,  from, 
what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
When  events  are  recorded  or  referred  to  which 
happened  later  than  the  time  of  the  supposed 
author.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which 
are  contrary  to  those  which  he  is  known  to 
maintain  in  his  other  works. 

Now,  not  one  of  these  marks  of  spurious- 
ness  applies  to  the  New  Testament.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  it  in  the  world,  no 
doubts  were  raised  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  apostles  and  evangelists. 

The  friends  and  followers  of  those  authors, 
who  were  best  able  to  decide  upon  the  subject, 
affirm  it  to  be  theirs. 

No  series  of  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles  in  which  the  books  of  it  were 
unknown  or  were  not  quoted  and  referred  to. 

The  style  is  exactly  what  ^Ight  reasonably 
be  expected. 

The  events  referred  to  are  precisely  those, 
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and  none  other,  which  occmred  aft  the  time 
when  Aey  were  professedly  written. 

The  opinions  advanced  in  each  book  are  in 
onison  with  all  other  writings  of  each  author. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  Even  in  legal  deeds  the 
mariis  of  suspicion  laid  down  by  lawyers  serve 
to  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  genuineness 
of  oor  sacred  books.  A  French  writer,  inTnib^ 
Ushing  very  lately  the  manuscript  of  an  English 
author,  by  no  means  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity/ lays  down  nearly  the  same  indications 
of  spuriousness  with  those  established  in  tSie 
literary  question  by  Michaelis.  So  that  not 
one  criterion  of  fiction  could  be  proved,  even 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  on  our  sacred  books. 
The  same  author  adds,  **  In  a  question  relating 
to  the  authenticity  of  a  deed,  the  general  pre^ 
sumption  is  in  its  favour ;  we  may  even  say,  on 
a  ooteideraticm  of  the  recorded  cases,  that  false 
ones  are  of  rare  occurrence."*  If,  therefoft, 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  authenticity,  and 
instances  of  spuriousness,  even  in  the  docto^ 
mtnts  employed  in  legal  affairs,  ate  raire^  M^ 
hav6  the  strongest  reason  for  assuming,  that  in' 
the  large  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  consistidg^ 
of  many  different  writings,  composed  during  A 

*  Mr.  Jeremy  Dentham.      ^  Preuves  Judiciaires,  totn.  !•  tm^ 
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period  of  sixty  y^ars,  and  circulated  throughout 
the  world,  the  record  is  authentic.  And. this 
presumption  amounts  to  a  certainty,  when  upon 
applppg  all  the  marks  for  detecting  false- 
deeds,  not  one  sign  nor  vestige  of  spuriousness 
ajppears*  •  And  this  leads  me. to  a 

IIL  General  remark  connected  with  the  last 
admission.    It  may  be  shown,  that  the  cir- 

CVMSt'ANCES  OF   THE   CASE    BEFORE    US   make 

it  not  only  improbable,  but  morally  impossible, 
th;tt  our  sacred  books  should  be  forgeries. 

Foi:  this,  you  will  observe,  is  now  the  altec- 
native.  There  is  no  middle  course.  Either  the 
New  Testament  is  authentic,  or  it  is  a  base  im- 
position, a  vile  and  wicked  fabrication  on  the 
most  solemn  of  all  subjects.  There  could  be  no 
veni^  mistake,,  no  unintentional  error.  There , 
most  have  been  the  most  express  design  to 
dec^ive  mankind.  Distressing  to  the  candid 
aad  hnmble  mind  as  the  very  hearing  of  such 
a  statement  must  be,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it. 
Nay,  the  very  putting  of  it  affords  no  slight 
additional  presumption  in  favour  of  the  authen* 
tioity  of  the  New  Testament  to  those  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  sublime  discoveries,  the 
holy <  precepts,  the  divine  doctrines  which  con- 
stitute the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord. 
It  is  impossible  such  writings  should  be  impu- 
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dent  and  daring  forgeries.  But  this  touches  on 
another  topic. 

The  state  of  the  question  now  before  ns  is 
this.  The  sacred  books  are  either  the  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  they 
are  a  direct  and  barefaced  fabrication,  composed 
by  impostors  of  the  apostolic  or  a  succeeding 
age.  Now,  I  affirm  that  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible, from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
they  could  be  false  productions  imposed  upon 
the  Christian  church. 

For,  take  what  age  you  please,  and  tell  me 
when  such  an  attempt  could  have  been  made. 

Could  it  have  been  made  during  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  ?  What,  twenty^seven  books,  the  pro- 
duction of  eight  distinct  authors,  palmed  vpon 
the  very  converts  of  those  authors,  with  whom 
.  they  were  in  constant  intercourse,  during  the 
very  period  of  that  intercourse  1  The  suppo- 
sition refutes  itself. 

But,  could  it  have  been  in  a  subsequ^it  ag^e  ? 
Certainly  not  after  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  when  the  books  were  actually  in 
circulation  over  the  world,  (as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  Lecture,)  were  read  in  the  churches, 
transmitted  by  versions  into  new  languages, 
-preserved  ^s  the  most  precious  deposit  in  the 
Christian  archives !  Could  false  books  have 
been  imposed,  under  such  circumstances,  upon 
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the  wakeful  minds  of  Christians,  in  every  part 
of  the  world;  and  imposed  on  them,  not  only 
as  inspired  writings,  but  as  the  works  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  their  immediate  parents  and  fore- 
iathers,  as  their  sacyed  books,  and  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Apostles,  from 
age  to  age  ?  Incredible — absurd — morally  im* 
possible !  Ten  thousand  voices  would  instantly 
have  cried  out  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  books  previous  to  their  production  by  the 
supposed  impostor. 

Then  the  only  time  when  a  forgery  of  such 
magnitude  appears  even  possible,  is  between 
the  death  of  the  apostles  and  the  period  of  the 
amversal  diffusion  of  the  books.  But  St.  John 
lived  till  quite  the  close  of  the  first  century — 
his  own  disciple,  Polycarp,^  till  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  second — ^and  Ireneeus,'  the  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
third;  when  TertuUian  and  a  host  of  witnesses 
pot  the  8uppositi<m  of  forgery  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Can  any  one  imagine,  that  during 
this  brief  period  a  daring  falsification,  such  as  we 
are  considering,  could  have  been  made — a  fal- 
sification which  must  at  least  have  demanded  a 
long  series  of  ages — ^much  obscurity — many 
favourable  opportunities  to  have  been  attempted, 

•  To  A.D.  1 68.  '  To  A.D.  202. 
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even  as  to  a  single  book  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven»  in  a  single  community,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands which  overspread,  according  to  all  testi- 
mony, the  Roman  empire,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century ! 

But  not  only  so.  Christianity  was  planted 
in  the  midst  of  enemies  and  persecutors — 
Christianity  raised  its  head  amidst  Judaism 
and  Heathen  idolatry — Christianity  was  as- 
saulted for  three  hundred  years  by  a  succes- 
sion of  violent  and  cruel  and  unjust  persecu- 
tions. Christianity  was  never  without  some 
false  disciples  in  its  own  bosom,  watchful  to 
seize  every  advantage.  It  was  morally  impos- 
sible to  give  currency  to  false  writii^  in  the 
face  of  an  angry,  a  malicious,  and  obstinate 
hostility  from  every  quarter.  It  was  nionlly 
impossible  that  any  fraud  should  have  escaped, 
not  only  discovery,  but  that  public  exposure 
and  disgraceful  defeat  from  all  parties,  which 
attend  on  a  detected  imposition. 

But,  we  have  specimens  remaining  of  what 
false,  or,  rather,  of  what  unauthentic  works 
would  be,  and  of  the  treatment  they  would 
meet  with.  We  have  productions  of  uninspired 
men,  not  indeed  direct  forgeries  in  the  names 
of  'the  apostles,  but  pious  narratives  of  the  acts 
of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  But  what  are 
they? — weak,   puerile,  impertinent,  inconsist- 
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eot,  absurd,  contnRlictory,  with  those  very 
nittrics  of  spnnousness  about  them,  from  which 
our  sacred  wntrngs  are  entirely  free.  And 
how  were  they  received?  with  the  scorn  and 
neglect,  when  piously  designed,  and  with  the 
abhorrence  and  detestation  when  of  a  worse 
character,  with  which  such  fabrications  wouM 
be  received  now. 

But  more  than  this.  Even  the  works  of  in- 
struction composed  by  the  apostolical  fiithers, 
for  the  use  of  the  Churches,  sufficiently  prove, 
how  iftterly  incapable  they  were  of  producing 
the  nspir^  scriptures.  Not  merely  the  purity 
^  their  principles  and  their  faith  in  our  sacred 
bMks,  b«lt  the  capacity  of  their  minds  and  their 
Ibmilty  of  judgment,  forbid  such  a  supposition. 
Tlwir  simplicity  of  character  and  cast  of  ih- 
t^ieot,  make  them  invaluable,  as  witnesses 
to -the  broad  historical  facts  of  Ghrisrtianity, 
for  which  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  ^ings, 
but  at  the  same  time  prove  them  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  could  compose  our  sacred  books, 
or  frame  long  and  artful  documente,  or  prepare 
and  support  and  propagate  a  lie. 

Hofe  I  pause,  and  ask  any  candid  hearer, 
whether  on  this  first  historical  and  naked  fact 
of  the  Christian  books  being  the  real  produc- 
tions of  their  professed  authors,  any  doubt  can 

VOL.   I.  I 
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remain.  Let  an  objector  be  governed  by  bis* 
torical  testimony ,  and  the  natmre  of  the  case 
in  this,  as  he  uniformly  is  in  all  like  instances ; 
and  let  him  transfer  his  objections,  if  he  en- 
tertain any,  from  the  authenticity,  to  the  cre- 
dibility or  divine  authority  of  the  dacred  writ- 
ings ;  that  is,  from  the  mere  external  question 
of,  who  are  the  authors  of  them,  to,  whether 
their  contents  be  true. 

This  is  the  fair  and  only  fair  course.  It  is 
thus  Christians  do  as  to  the  Koran  of  Maho^ 
met.  We  quarrel  not^boui  its  authenticity; 
but  we  maintain,  that  the  work,  though  the 
genuine  production  of  its  professed  author,  as 
the  Morals  of  Seneca  are,  yet  aJSbrda  no  suflScienLt 
proofs  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation ;  we  say, 
there  are  no  evidences  to  be  derived  from  the 
contents  of  the  Koran,  or  from  the  facts  ac- 
companying its  publication,  of  a  revelation 
from  God;  we  say  it  is  a  mere  compilation 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  mixed  up  with 
Jewish  legends  and  popular  superstitions  of 
Arabia,  adapted  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed.  This  is 
a  legitimate  line  of  argument.  We  dispute 
not  against  the  authenticity,  but  object  to  the 
other  pretensions  of  the  Mahometan  reccMrd. 
We  say  the  matter  condemns  it. 
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But  tbifi  leads  me  to  make  a 
IV.  General  observation,  that  men  practi- 
cally ACT  ON  THE  SLIGHTEST  GROUNDS  RS  tO 

the  mere  authenticity  of  virritings,  where  the 
contents  commend  themselves  to  their  judg- 
ment or  taste. 

If  a  literary  work  be  discovered,  after  having 
lain  hidden  for  ages,  its  authenticity  is  allowed, 
if  the  contents  bespeak  the  author's  mind  and 
character.  I  enquire  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  greatest  Roman  historian,  Livy .  What  do 
I  ind?  I  am  told  that^e  died  about  the  fourth 
year  of  Tiberius  and  the  twenty^first  of  the 
Christian  tera?  I  am  told  he  published  140  or 
more  books  of  history.  I  see  him  quoted  by 
contemporary  authors.  But  I  hear  nothing  of 
bis  writings  afterwards  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  chain  of  testimony  is  broken  to  pieces. 
About  80  books,  and  some  of  those  imperfect, 
are  published  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
Further  portions  are  found  in  the  library  of 
Mayence.  The  five  last  books  are  found  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Crall  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1631.  A  Jesuit  discovers  some  more  at  Bam- 
beig.  So  lately  as  the  year  1772  a  further 
fragment  is  added.  The  authenticity  of  all 
these  portions  is  admitted  and  acted  upon  by 
every  critic  in  every  part  of  Europe,  slight  as 

I  2 
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the  outward  evidence  is,  upon  the  mere  style 
and  character  of  the  contents. 

Again,  M.  Angelo  Mai,  not  five  years  since, 
•discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  one  of  the  long  lost  works  of  Cicero, 
the  valuable  and  elaborate  Dialogues  on  the 
Republic.  I  find  a  notice  of  such  a  work  in 
the  other  writings  of  Cicero :  but  his  contem* 
poraries,  and  the  authors  of  the  following  ages, 
afford  me  no  testimony  to  its  authenticity.  I 
am  told  that  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors, 
jealous  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty  asserted 
in  that  treatise,  silenced  Seneca,  Quintillian, 
Pliny,  Tacitus.  Be  it  so.  For  thirteen  or  four- 
teen centuries  I  see  nothing  of  it,  except  in  the 
very  few  quotations  found  in  Lactantius,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Macrobius.  In  the  year  1822, 
the  work  is  discovered,  with  a  Commentary  of 
St.  Austin  on  the  Psalms,  written  over  it  cross* 
wise,  probably  in  the  sixth  century,  as  was  fire* 
quently  practised  at  that  time,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense  of  parchment.  M.  Mai  publishes  it — a 
French  scholar,  of  the  first  reputation,*  eagerly 
makes  a  translation,  and  tells  us,  ''it  is  sufficient 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  simple  and  learned  ac- 
count which  M.  Mai  gives  of  his  labours,  to  be 
convinced  of  an  authenticity  materially,  I  will 

*  M.  Villemain. 
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almost  say,  legally  demonstrated/'  ''  But/' 
adds  the  critic,  **  for  men  of  taste,  this  authen- 
ticity will  shine  forth  yet  more  in  the  great 
characters  of  patriotic  elevation,  of  genius,  and 
of  eloquence,  which  mark  the  work.  This 
kind  of  moral  proof  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
reader  than  dissertations  on  the  orthography  of 
an  old  work,  and  on  the  probable  dimensions  of 
a  letter."  "  The  immortal  character,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  of  the  writer  of  genius  and  the  Roman 
Consul,  which  shines  in  every  page,  and  in  the 
least  traits  of  the  work,  gives  it  a  sublime  au- 
thenticity." 

On  such  narrow  grounds  of  external  testi- 
mony do  men  proceed.  Might  I  not,  then,  boldly 
appeal  to  the  sacred  sublimity,  the  divine 
wisdom,  the  unequalled  discoveries  of  grace, 
the  dignity  and  yet  naturalness  of  style, '  the 
deamess  and  force  of  the  arguments,  the  cir- 
cumstantial character  of  the  narrative,  the  un- 
numbered incidental  agreements,  the  whole  cast 
and  impress  of  truth  which  characterizes,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  New  Testament;  and 
might  I  not  leave  it  to  the  practical  common 
sense  of  every  pious  miud,  to  determine  whe- 
ther, even  if  the  external  testimony  to  its  authen- 
ticity were  ever  so  slight,  we  might  not  be 
permitted   to  repose  securely  on   the  inward 
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character  of  giramiieiieBs,  the  hdiy  stamp  and 
seal  of  troth,  the  native  impress  cf  veracity 
and  trust-worthiness,  which  conunend  oor  sacred 
hooks,  not  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  critic 
nicely,  hot  to  the  enlightened  understanding, 
die  best-informed  feelings,  the  amscientions 
admiration  of  every  candid  and  serious  reader. 

But  we  innst  not  on  this  at  present.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  the  argument  arising  firom 
the  various  and  accumulated  external  testis 
mony.  We  shall  hereafter  unite  both  kinds 
of  evidences — historical  proofe  of  authenticity 
beyond  any  former  example,  and  inward  evi-. 
deuces  from  the  character  and  style  of  the 
writings  themselves— each  so  strong,  as  not  to 
require  the  other;  and  yet  each  in  the  highest 
and  most  complete  form  ever  exhibited  to  man- 
kind :  and  we  shall  maintain,  that  if  men  ad* 
mit  antient  works  every  day  on  the  slightest 
outward  proof,  they  are  morally  obliged  to  al-» 
low  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  sus- 
tained  by  every  outward  and  every  inward 
species  of  evidence. 

But,  we  return  to  the  historical  point  before 
us,  and  ask,  whether,  it  is  not  for  the  objector 
to  establish  a  contrary  case,  before  be  can  claim 
the  attention  of  any  reasonable  person.  We  ask 
whether  the  burden  of  proof  does  not  lie  upon 
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him.  If  be  take  it  into  his  head  to  deny  the  au- 
thentic origin  of  the  scriptures,  let  him  marshal 
!  his  distinct  witnesses  to  a  fiailsification ;  let  him 

show  clearly  when  and  where  and  by  whom 
and  WHY  these  writings  were  forged,  and  what 
are  the  marks  which  they  exhibit  of  fiction  and 
imposture.  A  mere  donbt  thrown  out  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  rather  too  late. 

It  is  thus  men  unifi>rmly  act  in  all  their  most 
important  concerns ;  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
on  him  who  would  disturb  the  beneficial  pos- 
session of  others.  The  voice  of  our  ordinary 
laws  warrants  sudi  a  conduct.  It  goes,  in- 
deed, still  further.  If  a  legal  deed  be  of  only 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  has  conveyed  an 
estate,  and  the  estate  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
party  to  whom  the  conveyance  transmitted  it, 
such  a  deed  is  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
profession,  to  prove  itself;  that  is,  you  are  not 
required  to  call  any  attesting  witness  to  prove 
the  handwriting  of  the  party  who  executed  it, 
nor  any  one  to  prove  that  of  the  attesting  wit* 
Qesses ;  but  the  deed  proves  itself,  because  the 
concomitant  facts  are  held  to  show  sufllciently 
its  authenticity. 

Now,  how  much  more  forcibly  may  the  Chris- 
tian church  employ  such  an  argument  in  the 
case  of  the  deeds  of  its  spiritual  inheritance, 
the   books  of   the    New  Testament — an   in- 
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heritance  which  has  been  enjoyed  from 
age  to  age,  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred 
years — an  inh^tance,  the  records  of  which 
may  be  traced  distinctly  upwards  from  the 
present  to  the  apostolic  times,  an  inheritance, 
where  no  one  mark  of  a  fictitioas  title  has  ever 
been  shown,  where  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  conveyed  make  a  falsification 
morally  impossible;  and  in  the  very  language 
and  style  of  which  conveyance,  all  the  shining 
characters  of  truth  are  apparent — how  much 
more,  I  say,  may  the  Christian  church  oppose 
to  the  unbeliever  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings  for  so  many  ages,  as  a  bar  to  his 
cavils,  even  without  entering  into  the  detail  of 
those  testimonies  to  which  we  have  been  refer- 
ring in  this  discourse — ^how  much  more  may  he 
hold  that  the  deed  proves  itself,  and  that  the 
objector  has  no  claim  in  reason  to  be  heard, 
after  Christianity  has  been  conveying  down 
from  father  to  son  for  eighteen  centuries,  the 
assurance  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  the 
promises  of  life  and  hope,  the  sacraments 
and  seals  of  salvation,  the  consolations  of 
peace  and  joy,  the  rules  of  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, the  pledges  of  future  glory  and  immor- 
tality— blessings,  not  less  real,  and  incompa- 
rably more  important  than  those  temporal  be- 
nefits for  which  men  so  eagerly  contend.     We 
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shrink  Dot»  indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  this, 
and  shall  show  in  our  next  lecture,  from  the 
most  minute  examination  of  our  titles  to  these 
glorious  hopes ;  but  we  contend  that  wc  have 
been  too  long  in  the  possession  of  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  of  our  faith,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
disturbed  by  unsupported  assertions^  and  gene* 
ral  surmises,  to  which  men  would  never  for  a 
moment  listen  in  the  most  trifling  human 
concern. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  for  I  must 
draw  towards  acoNCLUsiON,  that  the  more  prac- 
tically any  student  is  affected  with  the  general 
importance  of  religion,  the  more  he  will  enter 
into  this  and  every  other  argument  in  the  great 
subject  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  A 
right  state  of  heart  is  the  key  to  all  religious 
enquiries.  It  enables  us  easily  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  different  kinds  of  testi- 
mony. And  after  such  general  considerations  as 
I  have  been  offering  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  leads  us  to  repose  with 
unshaken  confidence  on  that  external  testimony, 
which  even  if  it  were  less  complete  than  it  is, 
would  however  be  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  conviction  of  the  inward  excellency  and 
holy  effects  of  the  revelation  which  the  Chris- 
tian records  convey.     These  points,  however, 
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Will  be  considered  hereafter — a  refloctton  or 
two  only  may  be  here  oaade  oo  the  argument  so 
fiur  aa  we  have  gone. 

I.  Gcdis  lights  (md  inUm  is  m  darkncMM  at  all. 
Traoea  of  hia  glory  are  to  be  discerned  every 
where.  Irradiations  of  wisdom  and  condescen- 
sion and  goodness  shine  oQt>  not  only  in  the 
highest  mysteries  of  his  gospel,  but  in  the  low-* 
est  external  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  in  which  they  are  unfolded.  Every 
step  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  has  its 
appropriate  light  to  the  humble  atudent.  All 
is  agreeable  to  the  pureat  dictates  of  the  reason 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us.  The  star 
which  conducted  the  eastern  sages  to  the  inlant 
Saviour,  did  not  shine  with  a  brighter  or  more 
steady  ray,  than  the  historical  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  divine  books.  It  guides 
with  unerring  safety.  The  ordinary  providence 
of  Grod,  in  making  the  series  of  testimonies  to 
his  revelation  rest  on  the  same  grounds  as  men 
are  governed  by  in  all  like  cases,  is  as  full  of 
wisdom,  as  those  extraordinary  displays  of  the 
same  providence,  or  those  more  sacred  and  per- 
manent operations  of  grace,  which  are  other 
branches  of  the  general  proof  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  to  consider.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  the  admission  of  the  authentic  origin 
of  our  books  by  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  the 
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early  centaries,  when  a  denial  of  it  by  tbem 
miglit  have  embarrassed  the  Christian  advocate 
in  the  present  day,  marks  the  finger  of  Grod. 
All  the  calumnies  of  the  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  advanced,  have  long  been 
refuted  and  forgotten — the  only  one  that  could 
have  been  employed  against  us  by  the  modem 
unbeliever,  was  never  thou^t  of.  Every  thing 
holds  together.  The  lowest  chain  of  evidence 
is  connected  with  the  h^fhest ;  the  simplest  de* 
duction  of  an  historical  fact  with  the  most  lofty 
and  surprising  doctrines  of  redemption. 

II.  £nter,  then,  more  deeply  and  practi- 
cally into  the  nature  of  those  blessings  which 
are  in  so  many  various  ways  confirmed  to  us. 
This  is  the  end  in  view.  We  wish  to  quicken 
your  sense  of  the  importance  of  Christianity. 
Let  the  authenticity  of  the  record  be  only  the 
counterpart  of  the  truth  of  your  piety.  Let  the 
authentic  books  be  received  with  an  authentic 
&ith,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Let  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  apostles  be  welcomed  with  a 
genuine  penitence  and  love.  Let  there  be  no* 
tiling  fictitious  in  your  personal  religion,  nothing 
spurious  in  your  life,  nothing  false  or  fobricated 
inyour  humility  or  joy.  Let  the  seal  and  security 
of  the  books  of  revelation  correspond  with  the 
seal  and  security  of  your  o¥m  interest  in  its 
blessings.     Let  not  the  authentic  word  of  God 
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be  authentic  only  to  condemn  your 
of  mind,  your  pride,  yoor  selfishness,  yonr  neg- 
ligence, your  practical  unbelief. 

Once  acquainted  practically  with  the  healing 
efficacy  of  the  gospel,  once  taught  by  the  secret 
but  effectual  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  once  united 
to  our  Saviour  by  faith,  we  shall  use  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  the  manner  which  we  ought, 
not  to  rely  on  it  as  an  end,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  it  as  truth  intellectually  received,  but  to 
rise  by  it,  as  by  a  stepping-stone,  to  the  course 
on  which  we  are  to  run  the  heavenly  race ;  to 
reach  forth  by  it  daily  after  higher  measures  of 
faith  and  holiness,  to  employ  it  devoutly  as  a 
cause  of  constant  gratitude  to  God,  to  lay  it  up 
as  a  provision  against  the  moments  of  tempta- 
tion, as  an  aid  in  the  instruction  of  children 
and  servants,  as  furniture  for  conversation  with 
the  well-disposed  enquirer,  as  means  for  giving 
an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  us  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us.  We  shall  thus  feel  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  We  shall  be  forti- 
fied against  the  impressions  of  scorn.  We  shall 
know  how  to  instruct  a  candid,  or  silence  a 
bitter,  adversary.  We  shall  put  upon  each  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  evidences  the  particular 
burden  which  it  is  designed  to  support. 

And  thus  the  simple  proposition  of  the  apostle 
in  our  text,  to  which  I  again  advert  for  an  instant 
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in  concluding  the  discourse,  will  join  on  with 
all  the  links  in  that  mighty  chain  of  proof 
which  binds  and  sustains  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  salutation  of  the  apostle  with  his  own  hand, 
as  his  token  in  every  epstle^  will  appear  only  the 
first  of  that  series  of  testimonies  to  the  authen* 
ticity  of  the  sacred  books  which  we  have  been 
considering  generally  now,  and  which  we  shall 
resume  in  the  next  lecture;  and  on  the  con- 
templation of  which  we  may  well  exclaim,  in 
holy  admiration:  ''  Yes,  blessed  and  only  Poten* 
tate,  we  praise  Thee  for  handing  down  to  us 
in  thy  wonderful  providence,  the  attestations 
to  the  divine  writings  which  we  trace  in  every 
age ;  we  acknowledge  the  tokens  in  every  epistle 
and  gospel  of  thy  divine  word ;  and  we  pray  for 
thy  grace  so  to  receive  and  obey  thy  will,  that 
we  may  ourselves  have  the  indications  of  truth 
in  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  that  we  may  our- 
selves be  faithful  witnesses  of  thy  genuine  word, 
that  we  may  ourselves  be,  as  it  were,  authen- 
tic EPISTLES,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
Spirit  of  Thee,  the  living  God;  not  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart!'' 
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Acts  xxvi.  26. 

/%r  the  king  knoweth  of  thete  things^  befBre  whom 
also  I  speak  freely;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him  ;  for 
this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer. 

We  ofiered  in  the  last  Lecture  some  genei^l 
observatioiis  by  which  the  argument  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  might  be 
brought  down  to  the  plainest  understanding. 
The  proofs  on  which  those  observations  ulti- 
mately rest,  together  with  other  argumeitf  a  in 
support  of  the  same  conclusion,  are  now  to  be 
adverted  to.  Our  discourse  will,  therefore,  be 
of  a  different  character  from  the  preceding ; 
though  touching  on  many  of  the  same  topics. 
We  then  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  re*- 
marks   addressed   to  the  common  sense   and 
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feelings  of  men.  We  now  come  to  a  more  calm 
statement  of  some  of  the  proofs  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  these  appeals. 
Let  me  beg  your  attention. 

I.  The  testimony  to  our  sacred  books  can  be 

TRACED  UP  STEP  BY  STEP  FROM  THE  PRESENT 
TIME  TO  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

We  asserted  this  in  our  general  observations. 
How  the  proof  stands  will  now  be  seen. 

Let  us  take  first  our  own  country.  No 
one  can  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  books 
which  we  receive  in  the  year  1828,  as  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  apostles,  were  so  re- 
ceived 300  years  before,  at  the  period  of  Gran* 
mer  and  Ridley,  and  the  other  refoimers. 

I  go  back  a  century  and  a  half  from  that  time) 
and  ask  whether  they  were  not  acknowledged 
just  as  universally  in  the  days  of  John  Wickliflfe, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  translated  these 
very  books  into  the  English  language  ?  ^  The 
£act  is  undenmble. 

I  ascend  next  to  the  time  of  Grosseteste,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  opponent 
of  Pope  Innocent  IH.  in  1240;  or  to  the  days 
of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under 
William  Rufus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  against 
those  who  mocked  at  the  inspiration  of  the 

^  WicktiiTe  died  in  the  year  1384. 
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sciiptares;  and  I  ask,  were  not  the  same  books 
universally  admitted  to  be  authentic  then  ? 

I  go  up  to  the  reign  of  Alfied  the  Great,  who 
founded  or  restored  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  Saxon,  in  the  ninth  century.  I  suppose  the 
very  feet  of  translating  our  books  will  be  allowed 
as  a  proof  of  the  admission  of  their  genuine- 
ness. 

I  find  myself  next  at  the  age  of  the  Venerable 
English  Presbyter  Bede,  bom  in  the  year  672, 
whose  fame  filled  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  who  has  left  conmients  on  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul ; — from  him  we  come  to  Gregory  the 
Great  in  590,  who  sent  over  Augustine  and  his 
companions  for  the  conversion  of  our  ancestors, 
on  the  footing  of  the  authenticity  of  the  scrip- 
tures. This  brings  us  up  to  the  reception  of 
the  books  by  the  Christian  churches  on  the 
Continent  through  Gregory,  Theodoret,  and 
Fulgentius,  in  the  sixth  century;  St.  Austin, 
Jerome,  and  Chrysostom,  in  the  fifth ;  Ambrose, 
Athanasius,  and  Eusebius,  of  the  fourth ;  Cy- 
prian, Origen,  and  TertuUian,  of  the  third; 
till  we  reach  Irenaeus,  (from  A.  D.  97  to  202,) 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  follower 
of  St.  John. 

Thus  the  testimony  from  the  present  time  up 
to  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  is  notorious  to 
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s^,.  vsmkipd,  tn  unbroken  chaia,  where^each 
link  ia  distia^My  vi3ible.    .  .    -    . 

AnA  nol  only  so,  but. several  different  aeries 
of  testimonies  may  be  traced  up  in  the  various 
countries. of  Cbristendcoai ;  each  independent  of 
the  rest.  .  One  series  in  Italy^  through  Gregory 
up  to  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the  first  cestury. 
A  second  in  France,  through  Hilary  to  Irenseus, 
Bishop  of  Lyon.  A  third  in  Africa,  through 
Fulgentius,  Austin^  and  Cyprian,  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  TertuUian.*  A  fourth  in  Syria, 
through  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  107.  A  fifth  in  Asia  Minor,  through 
Anatolius  and  l^amphilus  to  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  martjrred  in  168.  All  these  wit- 
nesses testify,  not  merely  that  they  received 
our  books  from  their  immediate  ancestors,  but 
received. them  as  the  authentic  writings  of  their 
respc^ive  authors,  acknowledged  in  all  the 
Christian  churches  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
and  aeted.  upon  fipom  that  very  time,  as  the  rule 
of  faJHth  an4  practice.  The  fbrce.  of  this  testi- 
nM>ny  m  iirosiat^ble  to  a.fairatid  candid  rpind^* 


'  •  I 


*  QfDm  ffbQUi  Uie  y£9ur  ISO, ' 
'  See  Lardner,  Less,  Mkhaelis,  Palej[,  &c.  for  the  «u* 
thorities.  To  the  same  authors,  and  to  the  admirable  apd 
laborious  T.  H.  Home  in  particular,  I  refer  for  man j  of  the 
matefials  which  I  hayeenipldyed  in  the'  preseut  tMid  fdfbwing 
Lectares. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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II.  But  I  proceed  to  notice  the  prooress 

OF  THE   SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  8ACRXD  CANON, 

as  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Teatament. 

For  if  we  can  discern  care  and  discrimination 
in  the  reception  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  if  we  find  they  were  gradually  admitted 
from  deliberate  conviction  and  as  circumstances 
naturally  called  for  a  decision,  we  shall  have  a 
further  ground  of  confidence  in  the  testimonies 
we  have  adduced. 

The  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, composed  by  eight  different  authors, 
during  a  space  of  about  six^  years,^  would 
require  some  considerable  time  to  reach  all  the 
various  churches  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world;  especially  considering  the  poverty  of 
the  first  Ohristians,  the  state  of  persecution  in 
which  they  frequently  were  placed,  and  the 
wars  which  separated  kingdoms  and  nations. 

In  the  fathers  therefore  of  the  first  s^e  who 
were  contemporaries  with  the  apostles,  the  re«> 
ferences  to  these  books  are  less  formal  and  less 
numerous  than  in  the  succeeding  ones,  when  edu- 
cation had  entwined  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  around  all  the  habits  and  associa- 
tions of  thought  in  Christians.     All  the  books 

^  The  Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew  was  pablished  about  the 
year  38,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  about  96. 
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are  not  specifically  inferred  to.  There  is  no  de- 
sign in  the  references  made  to  provide  materials 
of  proof  for  a  foture  age.  The  testimony,  is  un<* 
intentional,  incidental,  given  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  heart  for  direct  practical  purposes^  and 
therefore  far  more  decisive  to  us  of  the  authentic 
origin  of  our  books,  than  a  professed  disserta- 
tion would  have  been.  The  quotations  and 
allusions,  however,  in  the  six  apostolical  fttthers 
amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  recognize  nineteen  or  twenty  of  the  sacred 
books. 

In  the  second  century  the  testimony  is  more 
express,  more  full,  more  in  the  way  of  defence 
of  the  gospel  against  heretics  or  open  adver* 
saries.  The  quotations  are  so  numerous,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  might  be 
collected  from  them.  We  have  thirty-six  wri* 
ters  of  this  age,  part  of  whose  works  have  oome 
down  to  us.  In  Justin  Martyr  (bom  A.  D.  89, 
died  164)  theM  are  about  two  hundred  citations. 
In  IreuKUs  (A.  D.  97 — ^202)  *^  there  are  (says 
Dr.  Lardner)  more  and  lai^r  quotations  from 
the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  than  of 
all  the  works  of  Cicero,  though  of  such  uncom- 
mon excellence  for  thought  and  style,  in  the 
writers  of  all  characters  for  several  ages."  The 
list  of  quotations  in  Tertullian  occupy  nearly 
thirty  folio  pages.     The  testimony  of  this  age 

K  2 
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b^ins  also  to  widen  by  the  public  leading  of 
the  sacred  books  in  the  churches,  by  the  col- 
lection of  them  into  volumes,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  h&rmonies,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  translations  into  other  languages,  as 
the  Latin  and  Syriac. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  progress 
of  the  testimony  brings  us  to  the  settlement  of 
the  canon.  We  have  more  than  a  hundred  au- 
thors, whose  works,  or  parts  of  them,  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  who  bear  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books.  The  quotations  are 
so  numerous,  that  in  one  Christian  Father, 
Athanasius,  there  are  more  than  twelve  hundred. 
Catalc^es  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
expressly  drawn  up  to  distinguish  them  from 
unauthentic  writings,  are  given.  Harmonies 
are  formed.  Critical  examinations  of  ancient 
testimony  are  executed  with  care.  The  public 
reading  of  the  books,  and  versions  of  them  into 
all  the  languages  of  mimkind,  are  multiplied 
with  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Commen- 
taries are  composed.  The  sacred  writings  are 
dbtinguished  by  a  still  more  deep  veneration, 
and  called  by  solemn  and  accustomed  names 
of  honour,  as  the  fountains  of  divine  truth. 
Collations  of  different  manuscripts  are  under- 
taken, and  public  libraries  are  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  copies.    Martyrs  and  confessors 
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cling  to  the  8at*red  books  with  ardent  affection. 
Councils  acknowledge  and  bow  to  their  au- 
thority. 

During  these  two  centuries,  so  long  as  any 
doubt  was  entertained  about  the  authenticity 
of  any  particular  book,  (arising  from  the  brevity 
of  the  writing,  as  the  Second  and  Third  Epistle 
of  St.  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  or  from 
the  sacred  author  having  concealed  his  name, 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  from  the 
partial  abuse  made  of  any  particular  book,  as 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,)  such  doubt  was 
openly  avowed.  We  have  the  grounds  of  evi- 
dence laid  before  us  in  Eusebius,  (A.  D.  315,) 
and  can  form  a  judgment  upon  the  question 
for  ourselves* 

The  books,  concerning  which  any  hesitation 
prevailed,  are  seven,  and  those  the  precise  ones 
which,  from  circumstances,  might  be  expected 
to  be  thus  doubted  of — and  which  do  not,  in 
fact,  touch  the  general  truth  of  the  gospel  doc- 
trine.* The  rest  were  "  universally  received  as 
genuine,"  Eusebius  calls  them :  'O/uAoyov/icWi 
ypaipai.  And  these  very  seven  were  received 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians,  though  a 
few  doubted  of  their  authenticity.     Eusebius 

^  Tbey  are  the  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude,  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  of  John,  and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.. 
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expressly  speaks  of  them  as  yvb^ptfuav  ojawc  rotg 
voXXoig — "  writings  acknowledged  by  most  to  be 
genuine/'  And  he  distinguishes  them  from  the 
spurious  writings  which  form  his  third  class. 
AH  hesitation  was  however  gradually  dissi- 
pated ;  so  that  by  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine (A.  D.  342—420)  many  catalogues  are 
given  with  all  our  present  books,  but  including 
none  other.  This  deliberation  in  the  ancient 
Christians^  strengthens  exceedingly  the  weight 
of  the  attestations  which  they  give,  because  it 
marks  simplicity  of  intention,  care,  upright- 
ness, that  discrimination  which  is  productive 
of  confidence  of  mind  in  those  who  are  called 
to  examine  and  compare  testimonies.  I  pro* 
ceed  to  another  argument. 

III.  Wherever  you  take  a  spEctMEN  out  of 
this  mass  of  evidence,  whether  from  the  first 
or  any  following  century,  there  are  all  the 

MARKS  OF  integrity  AND  TRUTH. 

What  can  be  more  simple  and  yet  more 
satisfactory,  than  the  language  of  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  from  A.  D.  91  to  110^  in  his 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  Epistle  of  the  apostle  Paul  to 
that  church,  with  the  perfect  familiarity  and 
confidence  of  one  who  knew  that  every  Co- 
rinthian Christian  was  acquainted  with  that 
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sacred  writing.  ''  Take  into  your  hands  the 
Bpistle  of  the  blessed  aipostle  Paul ;  what  has 
he  written  to  you  in  the  beginaing  of  Chris- 
tiaiiity  ?  Truly  by  divine  inspiration  he  gave 
you  directions  concerning  himself  and  Cephas 
and  Apollos  ? ' 

To  |the  age  of  this  Epistle  of  Clement,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  (A.D.  97 — ^202,) 
who  says,  ''  It  was  written  by  Clement,  who 
had  seen  the  blessed  apostles  and  conversed 
with  them."  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth, 
(A.  D.  170,)  states  that  this  Epistle  of  Clement 
was  aociistomed  to  be  read  in  that  church. 
Eosebius,  the  faithful  ecclesiastical  historian, 
(A.  D.  315,)  also  bears  witness  to  it.  Can  any 
l^rson  then  doubt  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Clement's  testimony?  He  has  fifty  or  sixty 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  or  allu- 
sions to  the  language  of  it,  from  nineteen  of 
the  sacred  books. 

Shall  I  stop  to  refer  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  in  the  year  70  ?  Shall  I  remind  you 
that  he  is  spoken  of  by  Irenseus,  Origen 
(A»D.  230).and  Eiisebius  and  Jerome?  (A.  D. 
31d  and  420.)  Shall  I  tell  you  that  he  speaks 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles  as  already  collected 
into  volumes ;  how  complete  the  volumes  were 
we  know  not ;  but  the  familiarity  with  which  he 
speaks  of  them,  supposes  the  acknowledged  au- 
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thenticity  of  moBt  of  our  books.  He  says,  in 
substance,  that '  in  order  to  understand  the  will 
of  God,  he  fled  to  the  gospels  which  he  believed 
no  less  than  if  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  been 
^leaking  to  him ;  and  to  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery 
of  the  whole  Christian  church.'  His  words  are, 
**  Fleeing  to  the  gospels  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus, 
and  to  the  apostles  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the 
churdi." 

If  I  refer  to  Polycarp,  it  is  only  to  quote  the 
words  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  his  mar* 
tyrdom,  (A.D.  168,)  to  show  the  care  with  which 
the  copyists  proceeded.  "  These  things  Cains 
hath  transcribed  from  the  copy  of  Ireneus,  the 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  also  lived  with 
Irenseus.  And  I,  Socrates  of  Corinth,  have 
transcribed  from  the  copy  of  Cains ;  grace  be 
with  you  all.  And  I,  Pionius,  have  transcribed 
from  the  forementioned,  having  made  search 
for  it  and  received  the  knowledge  of  it  by  a 
vision  of  Polycarp,  when  now  almost  obso* 
lete/' 

If  I  proceed  to  the  second  century,  what 
choice  shall  I  make  from  the  almost  innu- 
merable citations  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenmis, 
Clemois  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and  others, 
who  lived  in  the  very  next  age  to  the  apostle 
John? 
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Shall  I  tell  you  that  Justin  Martyr  calk  the 
gospels,  *'  The  Memoirs/'  ''  Memoira  of  the 
Apostles,"  ''  Christ's  Memoirs  V  and  testifies, 
''  that  on  the  day  called  Simday,  ui  assembly 
takes  place  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
or  villages,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  publicly  read 
as  long  as  the  time  permits,  and  when  the 
reader  has  ended,  the  president  by  a  discourse 
exhorts  and  persuades  them  to  imitate  those 
excellent  things."  This  is  not  merely  a  dry 
testimony  to  authenticity,  but  a  testimony 
clothed  with  facts,  religious  solemnities  and 
poblic  reading  and  exposition,  and  which  places 
beyond  all  question  the  public  and  undisputed 
authority  of  the  sacred  books. 

I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Irenaeus,  though  he 
gives  a  critical  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  four  gospels  were  written,  with  the  care 
almost  of  a  modem  divine. 

I  pass  by  Clemens  also  and  others,  in  order 
to  show  irom  Tertullian  the  precision  with 
which  the  divine  books  were  traced  up  to  the 
apostles.  ''  Although  Marcion  rejects  the  Re- 
vdation  of  St.  John,  yet  the  order  of  Bishops 
redLoned  up  from  the  be^nning,-  shows  John 
to  be  the  author.  Thus  the  genuineness  of  the 
rest  is  acknowledged.  I  say,  therefore,  that  in 
the  churches,  not  only  Apostolical,  but  in  all 
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united  with  them  in  the  commimioii  of  the 
Mcrament,  that  gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  we 
especially  defend,  is  supported  ever  stnoe  its 
publication/'  This,  you  will  obseire,  was 
written  about  the  year  200,  not  in  the  year 
1800,  as  from  the  clearness  of  the  reasoning 
might  have  been  thought.  Gould  we  have 
stronger  proo^  if  we  had  been  contemporaries  ? 
But  I  must  hasten  through  the  diird  and  fourth 
centuries,  though  witnesses  call  to  me  on  all 
hands;  in  order  to  appeal  to  St.  Jerome^ 
(342 — 420,)  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  the 
Fathers,  who  resided  long  in  Palestine,  and 
who  gives  us  three  formal  catalogues  of  Ite 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  each  of  them 
exactly  as  we  have  them  now,  except  that  in 
the  first  he  ex{Mresses  a  doubt  about  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Jerome  collated  many  atncient 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  He  in- 
forms Damasus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  **  as 
copies  were  dispersed  over  Uie  world,  he  sat  as 
an  arbiter,  and  distinguished  the  oopies  which 
agreed  with  the  truth  of  the  Greek,  from  others..'* 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Father  Simon» 
about  100  years  since,  gives  us  the  following 
words,  transcribed  from  the  end  of  an  eaoeUent 
Latin  oranuscript,  nearly  900  years  old :  '*  The 
library  of  Jerome,  presbyter  of  Bethlehem, 
according  to  the  Greek,  collated  by  the  most 
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correct  copies."  We  have  here,  therefore^  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished 1400  years  sihqq,  formed  on  the  coUation 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  (ancient,  that  isj  in  l^e 
4th  century,)  and  containing  the  siune  books  as 
our  present  catnon.  Gan  evidence  be  more 
decisive  ? 

I  ought  to  pass  on  to  other  topics ;  but  first 
let  me  give  you  a  specimen  of  testimonies 
which  include  some  mark  of  the  love  which  the 
primitive  Christians  bore  to  the  holy  books: 
for  I  am  most  anxious  to  leave  a  sacred .  im- 
pression of  the  value  of  Christianity  on  the 
minds  of  the  young.  Pamphilus  the  Martyr 
(A.  D.  294)  ''  was  remarkable  above  all  men 
for  a  most  sincere  zeal  for  the  divine  books ;  he 
not  only  lent  copies  of  the  scriptures  to.  be 
read,  but  most  cheerfully  made  a  gift  of  them 
to  men  and  women  who  were  eager  to  read 
them." 

Yalens,  .a  deacon,  "i^ho  suflfered  with  Pam*' 
philus,  **  was  so  well  skilled  in  the  divine 
scriptures,  that  there  wad  no  discernible  differ- 
ence between  his  reading  of  them  and  his  re- 
citing them  by  heart,  tbbugh  it  were  whole 
pages  together." 

''It  was  one  of  the  affecting  scenes  of  the 
persecutk)n  in  303,  to  see  the  sacred  and  divine 
books  burned  in  market  places.  The  martyrs 
were  interrogated  if  they  had  any  divine  books. 
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or  parchments.  They  replied.  We  have ;  but 
we  do  not  give  them  up ;  it  is  better  for  us  to 
be  burned  with  fire,  than  to  g^ve  up  the  divine 
scriptures/' 

Once  more  the  Emperor  Constantine  "  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  (A.  D.  312)  re- 
solved to  give  himself  up  to  the  reading  of 
the  scriptures.  He  had  a  kind  of  church  in 
his  palace,  where,  taking  the  sacred  books  in 
his  ovni  hands,  he  attentively  read  and  me- 
ditated upon  the  divine  oracles  before  the 
whole  assembly  of  his  courtiers/*  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote  thus  to  Eusebius :  **  The 
city  that  bears  our  name  (Constantinople) 
through  the  goodness  of  Providence  increases 
daily,  and  there  will  be  occasion  for  erecting  in 
it  more  churches.  Wherefore  we  hope  you 
will  approve  of  our  design,  and  take  care  to 
procure  fifty  copies  of  the  divine  scriptures, 
which  you  know  to  be  necessary  in  churches, 
of  fine  parchment,  legible,  and  easily  portable, 
that  they  may  be  the  fitter  for  use,  transcribed 
by  such  as  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  fair  writing.*' 
The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  copies  sent  in 
magnificently  bound.  Need  I  say  that  such 
love  to  the  authentic  writings  of  the  apostles 
carries  with  it  something  more  than  cold  assent 
to  their  authority  ?  The  martyrs  at  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  the  Christian  Emperor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  must  have  had  the 
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most  complete  assurance  of  their  genumeness, 
to  act  with  the  siacerity  and  zeal,  and  make 
the  sacrifices,  which  we  have  beea  stating. 

IV.  A  very  important  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  sacred  books  is  derived  from. 

THE    ADMISSIONS    OF   HEATHEN    AND  JeWISH 

ADVERSARIES,  and  the  conduct  of  the  nu- 
merous SECTS  AND  PARTIES  iu  the  church 
from  the  earliest  age.  To  this  we  have  more 
than  once  referred ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  sort 
of  proof  thus  obtained,  belongs  to  this  place. 

The  heathen  philosopher  Celsus,  (about  the 
year  A,  D.  176,)  advances  all  kinds  of  objec- 
tions against  Christianity  with  much  acuteness, 
resentment,  and  scorn.  But  he  never  calls  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  argues  from  the  facts  and  doctriaes 
they  contain,  as  the  authentic  writings  of 
their  respective  authors.  Nothing  can  prove 
more  clearly,  not  only  that  such  books  did 
really  exist  in  the  second  century,  but  that 
they  were  universally  received  by  Christians, 
and  that  nothhig  could  be  alleged  against  them 
in  that  respect. 

Porphyry  was  in  the  third  century  what 
Celsus  had  been  in  the  second — an  embittered, 
powerful  heathen  opponent.  Yet  he  admits 
our  books.  His  testimony  is  the  more  perti- 
nent and  conclusive,  because  he  showed  that  he 
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KiMh(5  imuMges  and  some  books  were,  in  fact. 
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denied  by  Marcnm  and  a  few  wild  entfcuaiaata 
of  earlier  days ;  but  after  the  s^ttk^ent  of  tke 
canouy  men  of  all  aecta  and  kefereBiiea  admitted  ouv 
writings.  An  Ariany  in  a  conferenoe  with  St.- 
Anatin,  aays :  **  If  yon  allege  any  thing  from^the 
divine  scriptureSi  which  are  common  to  all,  I 
must  hear ;  but  what  is  not  in  the  scrtptnres  de«> 
serves  no  regard."  And  at  the  Council  of  Nice» 
(A.  D.  326,)  where  318  bifshops,  besides  imm^ 
merable  presbyteps,  deacons,  and  others,  wefe 
assembled,  on  the  ooeasion  of  the  Arian  hereay, 
''  The  emperor,"  says  Theodoret,  ''  recom-^ 
mended  to  the  bishops  to  decide  all  things  by 
the  scriptures.  It  is  a  pity,  he  said,  that  noiM 
when  their  enemies  were  subdued/  they  should 
diffeor  and  be  divided  among  themselves ;  espe^ 
cially  wiien  they  had  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  writing."" 

From  such  witnesses  to  the  anthentidty  of 
the  New  Testament  who  can  turn  away  ?  If 
this  evidence  is  not  deemed  satisfactory,  it 
must  arise  from  a  want,  I  do  not  say  of  faith, 
but  of  common  candour  of  mind.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  put  these  trho 
are  not  &miliar  with  ecclesiastical  history,  in 

*  Laidner  thiiiks  tha^  as  this  last  cifeumstaiice  is  n6| 

mentioned  by  EuscbiuSt  liut  rests  only  on  the  authority  of 
Theodoret,  it  had  perhaps  better  not  be  pressed.  Still  he 
raises  no  objection,  except  the  negative  one  of  wanting  the 
confirmation  of  Eusebius. 
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posgession  of  the  soit  of  plenary  oonvictioa 
which  flashes  upon  the  mind  of  the  literary  and 
well-informed  student,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  names  I  cite,  who  knovrs  all  the  chiief 
events  and  dates  of  past  times,  and  has  been 
accustomed  to  historical  researches — but  then 
any  hearer  of  good  sense  and  honesty  can 
understand  enough  of  the  statement  to  see  the 
mass  of  solid  and  undisputed  facts  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  scriptures.  And  his 
want  of  habits  of  historical  enquiry  holds 
much  more  against  his  receivii^  the  mere 
cavils  of  unbelievers,  than  it  does  against  his 
practically  submitting  to  this  part  of  the  evi* 
dences  of  his  faith.  I  want  only  a  right  temper 
of  mind  in  the  hearer,  and  I  leave  to  his  con- 
scientious judgment  the  determination  of  the 
cause.  But  I  proceed  to  an  argument  palpable 
almost  to  our  senses. 

y.  For  the  number  and  ANTiauiTV  of 

OUR  MANUSCRIPTS  OF    THE  NeW  TeSTAMENT 

is  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  its  sacred 
contents. 

The  greater  part  of  the  apocryphal  books 
are  either  entirely  lost,  or  are  preserved  by  a 
single  manuscript  Our  most  authentic  and 
most  admired  classics,  as  Herodotus,  are  known 
only  from  ten  or  fifteen  manuscripts ;  many  are 
come  down  to  us,  after  lying  hid  for  ages,  in 
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one  manasciipt  only.  -  Now  the  manuscripts 
of  oar  sacred  books  abound  in  every  ancient 
library  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  They 
amount  in  the  whole  to  several  thousands. 
About  five  hundred  have  been  actually  ex- 
amined and  compared  or  collated,  with  extraor- 
dinary care.  Many  of  them  run  up  to  the  eighth, 
seventh,  sixths  fifth,  and  fourth  centuries  ;  the 
Codex  Bezffi,  found  in  the  monastery  of  Ire- 
naeus,  at  Lyon  in  France,  and  presented  by 
the  reformer  whose  name  it  bears,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Kipling,  the  editor  of  the  fac-simile  of  it,  to 
be  of  the  second  century.  The  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Codex  Yaticanus  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  fourth.  Now  these  manuscripts 
push  back  our  proof  to  the  age  next  but  one 
or  two,  to  that  when  the  last  of  the  apostles 
died,  and  join  on  with  the  manuscripts  com- 
pared by  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  ( A .  D .  3 15 — 420,) 
and  thus  bring  us  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
times  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  The 
prodigious  number  of  these  manuscripts,  the 
distant  countries  whence  they  were  collected, 
and  the  identity  of  their  contents  with  the 
quotations  in  the  Fathers  of  different  ages, 
place  the  New  Testament  incomparably  above 
all  other  ancient  works  in  point  of  evidence  of 
authenticity.  Let  any  one  compare  the  gospels 

VOL.  I.  L 
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and  epistles  as  extant  in  our  actual  manuscripts, 
with  the  passages  cited  in  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
TertuUian,  Irenseus,  who  had  the  very  originals 
before  them,  or  the  immediate  transcripts  from 
those  originals,  and  he  will  find  almost  the 
whole  of  our  present  canon/ 

And  this  leads  me  to  produce  a  noble  pas* 
sage  from  TertuUian,  who  was  bom  about 
fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John. 
In  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  his  work  against 
Heresies,  he  says :  **  Come  now,  thou  who  wilt 
exercise  thy  curiosity  more  profitably  in  the 
business  of  thy  salvation,  run  through  the 
apostolical  churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs 
of  the  apostles  still  preside,  in  which  their  au- 
thentic'' (some  render  it,  original)  "  letters  are  re* 
cited,  sounding  forth  the  voice  and  representing 
the  countenance  oi  each.  Is  Achaia  near  you, 
you  have  Corinth.  If  you  wte  not  far  from 
Macedonia,  you  have  Thessalonica.  If  you 
are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Rome,  ftom  whence 
also  our  assertions  will  be  readily  confirmed/* 
What  a  striking  appeal  is  this  to  the  actual  or^- 
nal  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  books,  perhaps 
to  the  very  autographs  of  the  divine  writers — 

'  This  proves  that  the  sacred  books  have  cooe  down  to  us 
uncorruptcd.  The  various  readiogs  in  different  manuscripts 
do  not  affect  a  single  doctrine  or  precept  of  the  Chrij^tian 
revelation. 
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or  if  the  word,  authenticea,  means  only,  welU 
attested — ^yet  to  the  undoubted  transcripts  of 
the  sacred  epistles !  When  we  connect  this  with 
the  fine  expression,  that  ^'the  very  chairs  of 
the  apostles  still  presided,"  as  it  were, ''  in  their 
respective  churches,"  and  that  their  epistles 
when  recited,  **  sounded  forth  the  voice  SM&d  re- 
presented the  countenance  of  each  apostle;"  and 
when  we  remember  that  those  churches  are 
appealed  to,  and  those  only,  to  which  the 
sacred  letters  were  addressed,  and  that  the  en- 
quirer is  sent  by  TertuUian  (in  the  second 
century,  be  it  noted)  to  examine  the  books  for 
himself :  I  say,  when  we  consider  all  this,  and 
associate  it  in  our  minds  with  the  critical  revi- 
sion of  ancient  manuscripts  made  by  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  our  Codex  Bezae,  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  Codex  Vaticanus,  probably  of  the  very 
same  date,  now  existing,  I  ask  whether  it  does 
not  present  the  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  before  the  very  eyes,  and 
render  it  palpable  almost  to  the  senses  of 
mankind? 

YI.  I  add  that  none  of  these  external 
PROOFS  OF  AUTHENTICITY  CRU  be  adduccd 
for  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 

l2 
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which  exhibit,  indeed,  every  internal  mark  of 
being  unauthentic  and  spurious. 

We  have  no  proof  that  any  of  them  existed 
in  the  first  century :  they  are  not  quoted  by 
the  apostolical  fathers :  few  or  no  manuscripts 
of  them  exist :  they  were  not  read  in  the 
churches  of  Christians :  were  not  admitted  into 
their  volumes :  do  not  appear  in  their  cata- 
logues :  were  not  noticed  by  their  adversaries : 
were  not  alleged  by  different  parties  as  of  au* 
thority  in  their  controversies:  were  not  sub- 
jects amongst  them  of  commentaries,  versions, 
collations,  expositions:  were  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  actually  rejected  during  the  three 
first  centuries,  and  reprobated  almost  univer- 
sally by  Christian  writers  of  succeeding  ages. 
That  is,  they  were  not  authentic* 

Besides  this  total  want  of  external  evidence 
of  their  genuineness,  there  is  the  strongest  io- 
ternal  evidence  in  proof  of  their  being  spurious. 
For  they  propose  doctrines  and  practices  con- 
trary to  those  which  are  certainly  known  to  be 
true :  they  are  filled  with  absurd  and  frivolous 
details:  they  relate  as  miracles,  stories  both 
useless  and  improbable:  they  mention  things 
which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the  indi* 
vidual  author  lived  whose  name  the  book  bears : 
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their  style  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament :  they 
assert  things  in  direct  contradiction  to  authentic 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane :  they  contain 
studied  imitations  of  passages  in  the  genuine 
scriptures :  they  abound  with  gross  falsehoods. 
That  is^  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious ;  and 
illustrate  by  a  perfect  contrast  the  undoubted 
authenticity  of  the  Canonical  books. * 
But  this  leads  us  to  another  argument. 

VIL  The  STYLE  AND  MANNER  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  furnish  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  their  being  genuine. 

I  observed  in  the  last  Lecture,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  style  or  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  inconsistent  with  the  age  and  cha- 
racters of  the  professed  authors ;  and  that  the 
inward  characters  of  genuineness  and  truth 
shone  brightly  throughout  the  books  of  it. 

We  have  just  been  pointing  out  the  marks  of 
spuriousness  in  the  apocryphal  books,  from  their 
gross  defects  in  these  very  respects. 

A  nearer  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
books  will  bring  out  a  positive  evidence  of  the 
most  undeniable  kind  in  favour  of  their  au* 
thenticity. 

For  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  agrees 

»T.  H.  Hornc,  i.  721. 
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with  the  times  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord»  and 
with  no  other.  It  is  Greek;  not  the  pure 
Greek  which  the  critic  perhaps  would  desire ; 
but  Greek  intermingled  with  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
idioms.  It  is  a  language  which  no  one  could 
write,  but  a  person  who  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  after  an  education  in  a 
country  where  Ghaldee  and  Syriac  were  the 
vernacular  tongues.  The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity  within  forty  years  after  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection, made  so  entire  a  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, associations,  habits,  £Buniliar  knowledge, 
terms  of  expression  of  the  dispersed  Jewish 
people,  that  an  impostor  at  any  time  poste- 
rior to  the  death  of  the  Jast  of  the  apostles, 
would  have  written  in  a  different  style  from 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Greek  or 
Roman  Christian  would  have  wanted  the  pecu- 
liar tincture  of  the  Jewish  literature  prevalent 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  Jewish  con- 
vert would  have  been  wanting  in  the  inter- 
mixed style  and  manner  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jew.  The  idiomatic  character  lasted  only  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  perished.  Even  in  the 
second  century,  the  language  of  the  Christian 
writers  in  their  works  now  extant,  in&UiUy 
proves  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  pro- 
duced in  that  age.     A  relater  of  falsehoods 
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could  by  no  stretch  of  genius  have  raised  up 
ftom  nothing,  and  have  preserved  with  itnde- 
viating  uniformity,  the  peculiarities  and  familiar 
colloquial  idioms  of  a  lost  language. 

This  argament  is  strengthened  by  consider- 
ing the  minute  and  circumstantial  character  of 
the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
peq)etual  allusions  to  passing  events  in  the 
epistolary  parts  of  it.  All  is  in  detail.  You 
have  the  names  of  friends  and  enemies,  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  occasions 

m 

which  introduced^  and  the  consequences  that 
followed  each  action.  You  see  every  thing. 
Yon  seem  to  move  in  the  train  of  our  IxMrd  or 
his  apostles.  The  narrative  never  changes  its 
scene,  but  a  new  set  of  names,  occasions,  inci- 
dents, parsonages,  facts,  all  the  most  natural 
imaginable,  surround  it. 

Then  there  are  numerous,  and,  so  to  speak, 
feariess  allusions  to  complicated  events,  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  families,  which  bearing  a 
commcm  appellation,  confound  at  first  sight  the 
most  tenacious  recollection,  and  yet  are  found 
to  be  always  correctly  alluded  to.  The  usages  of 
the  Jews,  their  divisions  into  sects,  their  popu- 
lar opinions,  are  all  described  or  referred  to 
with  the  ease  of  things  perfectly  familiar.  The 
differ^it  high-priests,  the  various  Roman  go- 
vernors, the  Herods,  the  geographical  position 
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of  different  places  in  Palestine,  are  minutely, 
and  as  it  were  unnecessarily  brought  in ;  and 
the  accuracy  of  them  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  one  supposition — ^the  truth  of  the  story. 
Fictitious  works  never  descend  into  such  par* 
ticulars.^^  Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  is  vague  and  general :  whilst  Thucy- 
dides'  and  Gsesar*s  authentic  histories  of  the 
wars  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses,  abound 
in  circumstances  of  time,  person,  place.  The 
circumstantiality  of  the  New  Testament  pto- 
claims  its  authenticity;  and  when  connected 
with  the  single  fieu^t,  that  the  whole  scene  was 
swept  away  before  the  middle  of  the  first  oen* 
tury,  makes  that  authenticity  certain  and  pal*- 
pable. 

Further,  notwithstanding  all  this  copiousness 
of  allusion,  the  sacred  writers  agree  with  each 
other.  Eight  authors,  composing  twenty-seven 
works,  during  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  with 
no  appearance  of  concert  or  symptom  of  artificial 
method ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  thousand 
seemmg  disagreements,  and  many  actual  ob- 

^^The  French  author  to  whom  I  referred  in  my  last  Lecture, 
giveii  an  example  of  a  work  professedly  the  production  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  the  spuriousness  of  which  was  detected  by 
the  want  of  circumstantiality,  minuteness  of  leference  and 
natural  remarks  in  the  supposed  nairative. — PensSes  Judic, 
ut  supra. 
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scurities  in  point  of  arrangement  and  order — 
writing  also  on  .every  kind  of  topic  connected 
with  the  religion  they  promulgated,  and  address- 
ing different  churches  on  different  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice — I  say,  the  substantial 
harmony  of  these  writings  stamps  upon  them 
an  authenticity  which  nothing  can  impeach. 
A  thousand  undesigned  coincidences  have  been 
pointed  out  between  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
Epistles,"  too  slight  in  themselves  to  have  been 
concerted,  and  yet  when  brought  out,  flashing 
conviction  upon  every  mind.  During  the  space 
of  eighteen  centuries,  not  one  contradiction  has 
been  established  against  our  sacred  books ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason — they  are  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  inspired  writers. 

The  confirmation  of  the  chief  facts  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  by  Heathen  and  Jewish 
authors,  is  a  further  evidence  of  authenticity. 
Every  thing  that  admits  of  being  proved  by  the 
writings  of  contemporary  historians — Josephus, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius — as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
in  the  next  discourse — ^is  so  proved.  The  sub* 
stratum  of  the  gospel  history  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  bitter  adversaries. 

Again,  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the 

11  By  Dr.  Paley  in  his  Horae  Paulina,  and  lately  by  Mr. 
Blant  in  his  Veracity  of  the  Gospels. 
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whole  manner  and  cast  of  the  New  Testament 
writimgtf  confirm  the  argument  of  authenticity. 
A  fraudulent  composition  may  always  be  de* 
tected»  in  one  part  or  other,  by  artificial  attempts 
to  hide  some  things,  and  display  others,  acced- 
ing as  a  human  and  debased  prudence  dictates. 
Commendations  are  dealt  out — ^irritation  and 
prejudice  appear — apologies  are  made— effect 
is  studied — ^the  passions  (rfmen  and  the  opinions 
of  the  times  are  consulted — curiosity  is  gratified 
at  one  time,  national  pride  at  another.  Now 
the  ditine  scriptures  stand  bee  from  all  this. 
Their  simplicity  and  naturalness  are  inimit* 
able.  The  New  Testament  has  the  frank* 
mess  and  straight-forwardness  6f  an  honest 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  carries  on 
his  countenance  and  in  all  his  expressions 
the  credentials  of  truth.  Our  sacred  writers 
let  eTcry  thing  speak  for  itself.  They  con- 
ceal nothing,  they  make  no  apologies,  they 
consult  no  popular  prepossessions,  they  hide 
no  faults  in  their  own  conduct,  they  bestow  no 
commendation,  they  utter  no  expressions  of 
wonder,  they  flatter  no  one.  They  speak  with 
the  candour  and  openness  of  persons  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  truth  of  all  they  narrate,  and 
who  know  they  are  addressing  contemporaries 
as  familiar  with  the  fruits  as  themselves.  There 
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is  not  a  chapter  read  in  our  churdies  which 
does  not  strike  every  pious  hearer  as  incapable 
of  being  an  inyentibn. 

In  short,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such 
is  the  style  and  manner  of  our  divine  books,  as 
to  evince  their  authenticity,  independently  of 
that  mass  of  direct  historical  testimony  which 
is  encreasing  in  every  age. 

For  this  is  a  further  argument. 

VIII.     The    UNEXPECTED    CONFIBMATION8 

which  have  arisen  in  different  ages,  and  from 
the  most  opposite  quarters,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament. 

About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch  sent  over  to  Europe  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine^  where 
the  Christian  religion  was  first  propagated.  The 
work  was  utterly  unknown  in  Europe  previously. 
It  was  found  upon  examination  to  be  a  manu- 
script, probably  of  the  second  century.  It  agrees 
entirely  with  our  canon  so  far  as  it  extends; 
for  it  contains  twenty-four  books  only,  wanting 
the  second  and  third  of  St.  John  and  the  Reve- 
lation. This  striking  and  unlocked  for  incident 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, received  a  further  confirmation  by  a  copy 
brought  over  from  Syria  by  Dr.  Claudius  Bu- 
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chanaa  in  1806,  and  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  which  the  sections  of  each 
book,  and  sometimes  the  words,  are  numbered. '' 
The  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be' of  the  seventh 
century,  and  contains  all  our  books,  except  the 
Revelation.^'  The  addition  of  three  books  in 
this  copy»  and  the  marks  of  extreme  care  in 
the  transcriber,  give  a  considerable  value  to  this 
discovery  in  itself,  besides  that  derived  from 
its  falKng  in  with  the  previous  copy  of  the 
second  century.  Both  concur  in  supporting 
our  authentic  books. 

Again,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  in  the  year  1628, 
brought  over  a  manuscript  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  present  to  King  Charles  the 
First,  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  called  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 

i«  The  TUle^  for  instance,  to  St  John's  Gospel  i$» 
'*  The  holy  Gospel  preached  by  John  the  Apostle."  The 
Subscript,  **  Here  endeth  the  holy  Gospel  preached  by  the 
Apostle  John ;  preached  at  Ephesus.  Its  words  are  1938." 
At  the  close  of  the  fonr  Gospels  is  the  General  Subscript, 
'*  Hete  endy  by  the  aid  of  divine  ^race,  the  books  of  the  holy 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  All  the  words, 
according  to  their  letters,  are  9937."  At  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  second  Subscript,  "  Here  endelh 
the  writing  of  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  the  blessed  Paul>  the 
holy  Apostle  and  wise  master-builder  of  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

^^  See  Dr.  Yeates'  interesting  account  of  this  MS. 
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aod  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Woide, 
who  published  a  fac-simile  in  1786^  considers 
it  of  the  date  of  about  A.D.  370.  It  agrees 
with  our  books. 

Once  more.  In  1817,  M.Angelo  Mai,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  discovered  in  the  library 
of  St.  Ambrose,  the  Maeso-Gothic  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  made  by  Ulphilas,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Maeso  Goths,  in  the  year  370.  We  had 
previously  only  some  considerable  portions  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  fragments  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  MS.  copies  of 
the  thirteen  Epistles  are  now  found,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  which  last  are  the 
more  valuable,  because  not  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, and  they  contain  fragments  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  which  refute  the  idle  tale  of 
Gibbon,  repeated  after  Philostorgius  the  Arian,** 
''  that  IJlphilas  had  prudently  suppressed  the 
four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irri- 
tate the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his 
countrymen."  It  is  thus  that  the  scolBTs  of  the 
unbeliever  are  from  time  to  time  exposed  by 
the  contradiction  of  facts. 

I  come  now  to  a  most  curious  and  important 
discovery.  Eusebius,  (A.D.  315,)  speaking  of 
the  writings  of  the   ''  ancient    ecclesiastical 

'♦  GibboD,  vi.  269.     Lardner,  in  loc.  Home. 
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men/'  says :  ''  There  is  also  come  to  our  hands 
a  dialogue^  a  disputation  of  Caius,  held  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D.  195 — 
214,)  with  Proclus,  a  patron  of  the  Cataphry- 
gian  heresy,  in  which  he  reproves  the  rashness 
and  audacity  of  his  adversary,  in  composing 
new  writings  or  scriptures,  and  makes  men- 
tion of  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  the  holy  Apos- 
tle, not  reckoning  that  of  the  Hebrews."  St. 
Jerome,  in  his  book  of  illustrious  men,  ^fers 
to  the  same  work,  and  says,  it  was  a  very  ce- 
lebrated disputation. 

After  citing  this  passage  of  Eusebius,  Dr. 
Lardner  expresses  his  deep  regret  that  Euse- 
bius had  not  given  us  the  catalogue  itself;  our 
first  complete  one  being  that  of  Athanasius, 
120  or  130  years  later. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  1740, 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Gaius,  a  fragment,  which  is  most  probably  a 
part  of  the  lost  dialogue,  and  if  not,  is  con- 
fessedly of  the  same  age,  was  discovered  by 
Muratori,  in  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Ambrosiaa 
library  at  Milan,  written  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  present  learned  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  published  a  critical  edition  of 
the  fragment  a  few  years  since.^  It  was  probably 

i^  Dr.  Martin  Roath,  in  his  Reliquiffi  Sacree,  Oxod*  1  SI  4,  vol. 
ii.  1 — 32.  &  vol.  i?.  I — 37.   He  bas  completed  what  Muratori, 
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written  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century* 
if  not  earlier.     It  contains  not  merely  a  distinct 

Qal1andiii8>  StoicliiaSy  Keilios,  Mosheiniy  and  Freindaller 
had  begun.  As  the  fragment  is  exquisite,  and  has  never,  I 
believe,  appeared  in  our  language,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I 
attempt  a  translation,  st>  far  as  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
reading  will  allow.     It  begins  of  course  abruptly. 

■  **  At  which,  however,  he  was  present,  and  thus  he 
described  things.  In  the  third  place,  is  the  book  of  the  gospel 
according  to  St  Luke.  Luke  the  physician  wrote  it  in  due 
order,  in  his  own  name,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when 
Paul  had  taken  him  with  him,  as  one  also  studious  of  truth. 
Yet  neither  did  he  see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh ;  but  as  he  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing,  he  begins  to  speak 
fiom  the  birth  of  John.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  gospel  of 
John,  one  of  the  disciples.  He  upon  being  urged  to  write 
it  by  the  fellow-disciples  and  bishops,  said  to  those  around 
him.  Fast  with  me  now  for  three  days,  and  what  shall  be 
revealed  to  each,  let  us  communicate^  that  we  may  know 
whether  the  gospel  shall  be  written  or  not.  The  same  night 
it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles^  that  John 
should  write  every  thing  in  his  own  name»  all  the  rest  giring 
it  their  authority.  And,  therefore,  although  various  points 
are  taught  in  the  several  gospels,  yet  the  faith  6f  those  who 
believe  does  not  differ ;  since  by  one  guiding  and  over-ruling 
Spirit,  the  same  things  are  declared  in  all  the  books  concern- 
ing the  nativity,  the  passion,  the  resurrection,  the  converssr 
tion  of  the  Lord  with  his  disciples,  and  his  two-fold  advent; 
the  first  when  he  was  despised  in  his  humiliation,  as  it  was 
foretold ;  the  second  which  is  yet  future,  when  he  shall  be 
glorious  in  royal  power.  What  wonder,  therefore,  if  John 
so  confidently  declares  every  thing  in  his  epistles  also,  saying 
of  himself,  Those  things  which  we  have  seen  wiih  our  eyes 
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reference  to  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  name,  but  a  formal  catalogue  of  those 

aM  heard  with  our  ears  'and  onr  hands  have  hamlkdi  Atfok 
toe  written*  For  tkns  he  professes  himaelf,  not  onlj'  a  iM 
holder  and  hearer,  but  also  a  writer  in  due  order*  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  pf  the  Lord. 

"  But  the  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles  are  written  in  one  book. 
Luke  comprehends  them  in  the  work  addressed  to  the  ex- 
cellent Theophilus,  because  every  thing  toc^  plate  'ift  his 
presence :  as  other  accounts  clearly  declare  the  sufferings  of 
Peter  and  .the  journey  of  Paul  from  Home  to  Sjpaiii.   .   •     • 

**  But  the  Epistles  of  Paul>  what  they  are,  from  what  piaoa 
they  were  sent,  or  fross  what  caus^  he  himtelf  deelwea  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  enquire ;  first  of  all  (brbkUingbet^ 
and  schism  to  the  Corinthians^  and  circumcisioD  to.4be  «Cb^^ 
latians.  He  wrote,  howerer,  more  at  length  to  the  B<r>maywt 
aceordiag  to  the  order  of  the  sciiptutesi  teaching  thatiCfa(u4 
was  the  chief  end  of  them*  Each  of  which  thinga.wa  muft 
of  necessity  discuss^, since  the  blessed  apostle. Paul  hiossel^ 
following  the  order  of  his  senior  John,  writes  only  to  seven 
churches  by  name,  ia  such  order  as  this;  first  to  the  Gorij^ 
tUans;  secondly  to  the  ^hesians;  thirdly  to  the*  PbUipr 
pians;  fourthly  to  the  Colossians ;  fifthly  to  the  Qalatians; 
sixthly  to  the  Thessalonians ;  seventhly  to  the  Roinans. 
But  although  he  wrote  a  second  time  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Thessalonians  for  reproof,  yet  but  one  church  is  ack|iow<» 
lodged,  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  And  John. a^  in 
theJ^Micalypse,  although  he  writes  to  seven  chifrcJiiLjes^  ,ye^ 
speaks  m  ail*  Further,  oue  Epistle  to  Pbilemoip^  ^f^fff^  tq 
Titus,  and  two  to  Timothy,  from  afiectien  and  love ;  >  yet  ace 
they  sanctified  and  counted  sacred,  in  the  honour  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  in  the  direction  of  eeelesiaalioal -disei- 
pline.  There  is  circulated  also  another  to  the  Laodiceans,and 
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8acre4  wrilingSy  with  observations  on  the  cir- 
cttm^tances  connected  with  them.  It  makes 
a  marked  distinction  also  between  them  and 
Seclemastical  and  Apocryphal  books.  His 
language  is  striking,  ''It  is  not  fit  that  gall 
should  be  mingled  with  honey.''  In  a  frag- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  books 
might  be  enumerated  in  the  lost  parts ;  but  it 
actually  contains  a  list  of  twenty-two  books 

another  to  the  Alezandriantf  forged  in  the  name  of  Paul,  td 
support  the  heresy  of  Marcion ;  and  many  more  which  can- 
not be  received  into  the  Catholic  church.  For  it  is  not  fit 
that  gall  should  be  mixed  with  honey.  But  an  Epistle  of 
Jnde  and  two  of  the  above-written  John,  are  accounted  ge* 
nuine  in  the  Catholic  church.  And  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in  honour  of  him.  The 
apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter  are  the  only  ones  we  receive, 
which  last  some  Christians  do  not  allow  to  be  read  in  the 
church.  Further,  the  Shepherd  was  written  by  Hermas, 
very  lately,  in  our  time,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Bishop  Pius  his 
brother  filling  the  See  of  the  city  of  Rome.  And  therefore 
it  ought  indeed  to  be  read ;  but  it  eannot  be  published  in  the 
church  to  the  people  to  the  end  of  time,  either  amongst 
the  prophets  whose  number  is  complete,  or  amongst  the 
apostles. 

''  But  we  receive  nothing  whatever  of  Arsinoes,  or  Valen- 
tinus,  or  Hitiades,  who  also  have  written  a  new  Book  of 
Psalms  for  Marcion ;  the  supporters,  together  with  BasiiideSi 
of  the  Asiatic  Cataphryges."^ 

•  I  rafer  th«  iMTMd  nsdsr  to  the  dl«trtation  of  Dr«  Roulh  fiv  in 
cspliBtllon  of  several  obtcuritiet  in  t)iif  predow  relic 

VOL.   I.  M 
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of  our  Canoo.  When  we  consider  that  this 
statement  was  made  in  a  public  and  cele* 
brated  disputation  at  Rome,  and  in  the  £eice  of 
heretics,  for  the  very  purpose  of  diatinguishr 
ing  authentic  from  pretended  books  of  scrip* 
turci  and  scarcely  a  century  after  the  death  of 
St.  John ;  and  that  it  was  referred  to  by  Euse- 
bius  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  again 
by  Jerome  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
as  of  acknowledged  authority,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  our 
argument. 

A  manuscript  fragment  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, discovered  in  the  eighteenth,  is  a  proof 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  conclusive.  It  checks 
the  whole  account  of  the  authenticity. 

I  ought  here  to  stop  and  notice  another  un- 
looked  for  cpnfirmation  to  our  argument,  which 
the  discovery  of  ancient  medals  is  continually 
affording;  and  by  all  of  which,  some  slight 
circumstance  or  other,  some  name  giren  to  a 
governor,  some  title  of  a  province,  is  proved  to 
be  minutely  accurate.  But  I  confine  myself 
to  one  example,  St.  Luke  terms  Pbilippi.  a 
colony,  using  a  word  which  implies  that  it 
was  a  latin  colony;*^  but  as  this  betpkeos  a 

^  Actsxvi.  11,  12.    "  We  came  to  Philippi — a  colony"— 
KoXwvMy  otig^nally  a  latin  >M>ni,  ooloiiia.    SeeCalmet,  fVag.  i. 

p.  536. 
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faTonr  which  such  a  city  had  little  reason'  to 
expect,  critics  were  embarrassed  to  account 
for  the  title,  till  some  coins  were  brought  to 
light,  which  expressly  mention,  that  Julius 
Cflesar  himself  had  bestowed  the  dignity  on  it. 
Thus,  though  no  author  extant,  but  St.  Luke, 
has  mentioned  it  under  that  character,  these 
coins  corroborate  the  fidelity  of  the  sacred 
writer.  But  this  subject  belongs  more  to  the 
credibility. 

I  observe  only,  that  it  is  thus,  that  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  the  evidences  of  authenti- 
city have  been  increasing,  by  the  discovery  of 
external  testimonies ;  whilst  the  more  the  in- 
ternal style  and  structure  of  the  sacred  books 
have  been  studied  during  the  same  length  of 
time,  the  stronger  has  been  the  conviction  of 
their  genuineness  on  every  candid  mind. 

I  add  as  a  last  confirmation  of  all  the  above 
proofs — 

IX.  That  our  sacred  volume  is  unique  and 
UNPARALLELED  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  has  never  been  any  work  like  it,  or 
pretending  to  be  like  it.  No  books  were  ever 
written,  or  professed  to  be  written,  by  the 
founders  of  a  religion,  and  exposed  from  the 
first  to  the  view  of  mankind,  but  the  records 
(I  include  the  Old  Testament)  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

u  2 
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Heathenism  had  no  sacred  books,  no  exposi- 
tion  of  truth,  no  authentic  writings  submitted 
by  its  founders  to  the  view  of  mankind.  Hea- 
thenism crept  into  the  world  from  the  remains  of 
the  original  revelation  to  our  first  parents,  aided 
by  the  light  of  natural  conscience,  the  policy  of 
human  governments,  and  the  scattered  rays  of 
the  light  of  Judaism.  But  there  was  no  pro- 
mulgation, there  were  no  sacred  books,  there 
were  no  expositions  of  doctrine  and  duty,  pub- 
lished by  the  founders  and  authors  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  our  Christian  books,  and  taken  from 
them.  The  Shasters  of  the  Hindoos  were  never 
pretended  to  be  the  writings  of  the  first  founders 
of  the  religion,  were  never  promulgated,  never 
submitted  to  the  popular  eye,  and  ^ake  no  pro- 
fession of  teaching  the  body  of  mankind  the 
knowledge  of  their  duties. 

The  sacred  volume  remains  alone,  without 
a  rival,  the  genuine  production  of  the  first 
founders  of  Christianity,  offered  to  the  exami- 
nation of  all,  and  standing,  like  the  works  of 
the  Almighty,  in  the  wonders  of  creation,  the 
monument  of  its  own  divine  original — a  book, 
occupied  in  the  popular  instruction  of  mankind, 
and  level  to  the  capacity,  and  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  all — a  book,  which  standing  in  less 
need  of  external  evidence  than  any  other  an- 
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cieQt  work,  is  surrouaded  by  every  specie^  of 
it  in.  unequalled  fi^umulation  and  force* 

Such  t)iQn  ia  the  sMmmary  of  the  argiinMuta 
for  the  autlieDticity  of  the  New  Testame^t^ 
8ui:b  are  the  proofs  which  sustain  the  observa^. 
tions  of  the  last  Lecture. 

It  had  been  shown  generally,  thjEtt  the  gje-f 
nuineness  of  our  books  is  supported  by  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  as  men  constwtly  em^ 
ploy  on  all  similar  occasions — ^that  not  one  mark 
of  spuriousness  appears  in  our  diviue  books — 
that  it  was  morally  impossible,  from  the  cir-> 
cipnstances  of  the  case,  that  they  could  be 
forged — that  men  are  continually  admitting  an-! 
ciept  books  on  the  slightest  external  evidence — 
and  that  every  external  a^  internal  proof  unites 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  and  candid  enquirer  of 
the  tnfJth  of  the  Neyr  Testament. 

These  general  observations  have  been  now 
established  by  actually  tracing  out  the  trans-' 
mission  of  our  books — by  noticing  the  progress 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Canon — ^by  observing 
in  all  the  specimens  of  the  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tian writers,  the  utmost  sincerity — ^by  weighing 
the  admission  of  heathen  adversaries  and  hercn 
tics — by  running  up  our  numerous  ancient  ma- 
niiscripts  now  extant,  to  the  manuscripts  of 
Jerome  and  to  the  autographs,  or  imme^ 
diake  copies  of  autographs,   in   the .  hands  of 
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TertuUian — by  coQsidering  that  the  Apocry- 
phal books  -want  every  one  of  these  marks  of 
aathenticity,  and  are  branded  with  every  cri* 
terion  of  sporiousness — ^by  adverting  to  the 
style  and  manner  ei  the  sacred  penmen ;  and  to 
the  unexpected  confirmations  which  are  ornti** 
nually  arising  from  the  most  extraordinary  quar-* 
ters — ^and  by  observing,  finally,  that  our  sacred 
volume  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Let  me  for  one  instant  observe,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  the  love  of  Christians  to 
THE  Bible,  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
accumulated  testimony  which  we  have  been 
reviewing.  Can  we  fail,  then,  to  admire  that 
care  of  Divine  Providence,  which  made  the 
spontaneous  dictate  of  the  Christian's  gratitude 
for  redemption^  the  means  of  pouring  down  upon 
us  a  stream  of  proofis  of  the  record  by  which  it 
was  conveyed  ?  Had  the  cold  and  theoretical 
Christianity  which  now  prevails,  been  all  that 
the  first  converts  knew,  our  religion  would  have 
expired  at  its  birth.  It  was  the  holy  ardour  of 
love — it  was  the  emotion  of  gratitude  for  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  authentic  scriptures — 
it  was  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  myste- 
ries of  redranption ;  by  the  agony  of  the  cross, 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  the  consolatimi 
of  the  divine  Comforter — it  was  the  light  and 
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grace  shed  upon  the  miMries  of  mitttkmd  by 
the  fiun  of  fighteoosMss,  which  made  the  Bible 
what  it  was  to  the  first  ChristiaM.  This  fixed 
it  in  tiieir  hearts,  entwined  it  around  their  fint 
principles  of  action,  and  contected  it  with  their 
habitoa}  langaage  and  doctrine.  And  it  is  to 
this  we  owe,  under  Ood^  the  copious  testimonies 
on  which  our  fiiitfa  now  rests. 

Let  the  detail  of  these  testtmonks,  tlien, 
bring  us  back  to  that  simplicity  of  love  from 
which  they  flowed.  Let  us  delight  in  our 
Bibles.  Let  the  discovery  of  our  lost  estate, 
and  the  proflbrs  of  exuberant  grace  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christy  which  are  there  made  to  us« 
move  and  bear  away  our  hearts.  If  professed 
Christians  had  any  just  measure  of  this  devout 
temper,  they  would  not  need  such  courses  of 
Lectures  as  I  am  now  attempting.  The  ob« 
vious  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  would  so  fall  in  with  their 
conviction  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel,  as 
at  once  to  kindle  admiration,  obedience,  joy. 
The  scoffs  of  unbelief  would  no  more  affect 
them  now,  than  the  scorn  of  Gelsus  or  Por* 
phyry  did  the  first  Christians;  They  would 
only  see,  in  the  bitterness  of  adversaries, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  in  the  admis- 
sions they  are  compelled  to  make,  further  rea- 
sons for  adoring  that   mysterious  providence 
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which,  after  employing  the  love  of  frieads, 
overrules  also  the  wrath  of  enemies  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  own  word.  They  would 
ascribe  to  its  true  cause^  an  indifference  to 
holiness  and  truth,  that  perverse  ingenuity 
which  can  overlook  the  most  luminous  evi- 
dence, to  follow  some  cloudy  sophism — ^which 
can  adhere,  amidst  tiie  blaze  of  evangelical 
li^t,  to  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  human 
imaginations. 

Unmoved  by  such  fearful  examplea  of  dis- 
obedience against  conscience,  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian will  be  only  anxious  to  love  his  Bttde  more, 
to  transecibe  it  into  hm  heart  and  life  with 
greater  fidelity,  and  rise  by  the  means  of 
these  proofs  of  authenticity,  to  that  spiritual 
elevation  of  hkHk  and  joy  in  God^  and  df 
holy  obed]«M:e  to  hie  will,  which  it  is  the  end 
of  all  extenal  evidence,  to  produce^ 
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CREDIBILITY  OP  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY: 


•.» 


r 

Luke  i,  1—4. 

Fm^oimuck  as  nmmf  have  taken  in  hand  to  i^  in 

atdtr  a  dBclarati&m  of  those  things  wMeh  are 

most  surely  iekeved  amongst  us; 
Boen  as  theydeUoered  them  unto  us^  which  firem 

the  banning  were  ^e-untnesses  andmimsters  <f 

the  word. 
ft  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hamng  had  perfect 

understanding  rf  aU  things  from  the  very 
Jlrst,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent 

TTieophilus, 
That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those 

things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed. 

Having  proved  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  authentic,  the  whole  question 
as  to  the  external  evidence  is  virtually  settled* 
In  pursuance  however  of  our  design,  of  fixing 
in  the  susceptible  heart  a  profound  reverence 
for  Christianity,  by  tracing  out  the  steps  of  our 
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great  aigmnent,  I  go  on  to  the  next  qnestioD 
in  order,  wliicli  is — Whetiier  the  history  con* 
tained  m  the  Neir  Testament  raaj  be  fully  cre^ 
dhed ;  that  b,  whether  the  sacred  writers  de* 
scribe  things  as  they  really  took  place;  whe- 
ther their  hoAB  deserre  to  be  knplicitly  ^nsl- 
ed»  so  that  a  fret  onght  to  be  accounted  tme, 
becanse  it  is  found  in  them? 

This  question  embraces  what  the  critics  call» 
the  Credibility  of  the  gospel  history. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  wovds  of  my  text  imme- 
diatdy  apply.  St.  Lake  wrote  his  narratiTe  lo 
set  right,  perhaps  oorrect,  the  aecoonts  given 
by  oAers,  to  show  on  what  foimdation  the 
lAn^  SHMi  statfy  Miemd  hy  the  first  ChriatiaBs 
rested  ;  to  do  this  by  an  appeal  to  those  wko 
frm  the  ieghmmff  hi^  ifOi  eye^wkm^  «rfaii. 
mittars  of  ike  word — and  to  do  it  as  one  who 
himself  kmd  a  perfect  mniorMimmiinff  ef  mUtkmffs 
from  the  very  fir  si — and  thns  to  lay  the  firmest 
groonds  of  credibility,  and  teach  them  Ac  cer- 
tmniy  of  thorn  tkimgs  wherdm  thof  hmd  iom  ijt- 
strucied. 

On  iim  question,  then,  the  natural  course 
for  us  to  take,  is  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  as 
we  did  on  a  former  occasion.  How  do  men  aet 
in  common  life  under  similar  circumstances; 
in  what  way  do  they  asctftain  the  credihUity 
of  historical  works  ? 
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I  take  up  any  celebrated  writings  of  this  kind : 
Davila'a  History  of  the  Civil  Wart  of  France — 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion— Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent — and  I  ask^  what  are  the  grounds  on 
which  the  credibility  of  such  works  rests  ? 

Are  the  books  themselves  authentic  ?-*^Ar6 
the  principal  fhcts  in  theia  soppcnted  by  other 
testimonies  t — ^Do  the  histories  themselves^  and 
the  character  of  the  writers,  furnish  satisfactory 
proof  of  trust-worthiness  ? -^  These  are  the 
questions  which  lead  to  the  natural  evidences 
of  the  truth  and  fidelity  o£  a  narrative. 

In  a  sipiilar  way  then,  I  proceed  aa  to  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament  books.  I 
leave  for  the  present  the  divine  authority,  in- 
spiration, and  other  most  important  subsequent 
considerations.  I  confine  myself  to  one  plain 
point.  Are  the  Christian  writers  deserving  of 
entire  credit  in  their  narratives? 

To  prove  this,  1  appeal  to  the  g£nuin£N]css 
AND  AUTHENTICITY  of  the  books,  ss  already 
established^-to  all  other  accessible  sources 
of  information — to  the  character  and  oik- 
cumstances  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves* 

When  I  shall  have  gone  through  these  parti* 
culars,  a  few  observations  will  evince  the  au- 
thenticity and  credibility  of  the  books  of  the 
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Qld  Testament,  and  thd  filelitf  of  our  Englwh 
authorized  Tfanslation^  and  oonclude  thisi  fiitft 
divisicm  of  our  whole  cowae. 

I.  I  appeal  to  the  authenticitt  ^w  tae 
Boox:8.of  the  New  Testameut,  as  involvii^  their 
credibility. 

.  1.  For  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  aay  .au- 
thentic works  of  the  historical  kind,  oba^rvieaia 
profound  writer/  in  which  the  principal  facts 
are  untrue.  Men  who  puUidi  openly  to/th^ 
world,  betbre  all  their  countrymen,  uad^r  tb^^ir 
own  name,  grave  historical  works,  c^m  l^vf  no 
motive,  no  hope  of  being  read,,  .ao  (possibility 
of  compasif^ing  any  one  end,  if  they  fyl»ify  .th^ 
prin<^al  fyot»  of  their  nanrative.  l.know^  jpipjt 
(hatwehanre  a  single  ii:^»tan«e .  upon  r^c^f^  Pf 
such  an  attempt.  Andmu»cb  U^  ifl  tJff^.gf^ 
sible,  when  the  history  itself  is  contQinpq^iifry^ 
and  the  writers,  record  the  iaot#  of  thfjr  <^n 
times,  before  the  face  of  their  owii  pcjOjpl^.jai^d 
nation^    . 

If  Davila,or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Fath/^  P^^ 
had  falsified  the  principal  events  of  their^  hm*^ 
toriea;  (for,  a^rto  minoj  questions,. .  epcqni  in 
judgment,,  overstatements,  the  pth^r  qrdiqa;ry 
ejects*  of  human  frailty,  I  say  nothing;)  but  if 

X  Hflfftfey.     . 
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they  had  falsified  the  principal  facts  of 
their  histories,  vhart  would  it  have  availed? 
Who  would  have  given  the  least  credit  to  their 
books?  What  would  have  been  the  conse^ 
quences  of  their  dishonesty,  but  instsmt  shame 
audi  disgi>aoei  without  the  aeoomplishment  of 
one  single  object  ? 

Tlie^atlenipt  to  fkLnfy  contemporary  writings, 
becomes  the  more  impracticable,  m  proportion 
a!s  interest  is  excited,  prejudices  are  awakened, 
new  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  are  intro- 
duced, and  established  habits  broken  up. 

Then  I  say,  that  the  gospel  history,  published 
by  eye-witnesses,  at  the  very  time,  under  their 
own  names,  befbre  the  face  of  mankind,  ene- 
mfies  as  well  as  friends,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion,  being  authentic  and 
genuine,  is  therefore  credible — ^the  main  facts  of 
it  are  true. 

2.  Btit,  further,  if  the  New  Testament  be 
authentic,  the  extraordinary  prominence  and 
importance,  of  the  principal  fficts,  and  the  very 
small  number  of  those  facts,  prove  the  credi* 
biKty  of  them. 

The  Christian  books  do  not  treat  of  any  long 
and  diflScult  and  remote  scene  of  history,  of  a 
multitude  of  complicated  events  involved  in  se- 
cret negotiations  and  transactions,  as  all  our 
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Hiatories  of  England,  for  example,  do.  But 
tliey  record  a  few,  a  very  few  principal  fiicta, 
iQ  a  poriod  of  time  extremely  brief;  bat  these 
facts,  so  broad,  so  notorious,  of  such  prodig^eus 
importance,  so  immediately  afiecting  tbe  bosi* 
Bess  ai^  bosoms  of  men,  that  it  was  utterly  hn- 
possible  that  any  imposition  could  be  practised. 
About  six  or  seven  principal  events  comprehend 
every  thing.  The  wonderful  birth  of  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  whom  the  apostles  call  the 
Son  of  God — his  series  of  wonderful  works 
wrought  before  the  eyes  of  mankind — his  holy 
and  beneficent  life — his  violent  death  by  cru- 
cifixion— ^his  resurrection — the  descent  of  die 
Holy  Grhost.  Upon  the  footing  of  these  few 
faots,  the  apostles  go  forth  to  promulgate  the 
Gospel  and  change  the  religion  of  the  world ; 
and  whilst  thus  employed,  publish  the  account 
of  the  several  events  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  them.  With  such  a  de- 
sign, it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  apos- 
tles, if  they  really  wrote  these  histories,  (as  we 
have  abundantly  proved,  and  as  we  now  eon* 
sider  to  be  admitted,)  could  have  iulsified  a 
few  (acts  of  such  prominence,  and  awakening 
such  intense  interest.  The  authenticity  proves 
the  credibility. 
8.  But,  yet  more,  the  positive  and  varied 
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testinumies  whkii  w^re  brought  forwaid  to 
prove  tliat  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  geauine,  evince  that  the  chief  mattecs  of 
them  are  credible.  We  marshalled  those  tes- 
tioKmieSy  indeed^  only  to  support  the  propo- 
sition then  before  us,  the  authentic  origin  of 
the  New  Testament;  bnt  they  were  testimo- 
nies, in  most  instances,  more  properly  belong* 
ing  to  the  credibility.  In  truth,  the  arguments 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings  are 
so  interworen  with  those  for  their  trust-wortbi- 
ness,  and  they  support  each  other  in  such  a 
rariety  of  ways,  that  it  is  extremely  diflficult  to 
keep  the  proper  distinction,  so  as  not  to  anti- 
cipate and  prove  more  than  the  exactness  of 
logical  method  requires;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  inconsistency  of  the  contrary  supposition 
is  so  great,  that  it  can  scarcely  stand  long 
enough  to  be  confuted.*  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Christian  writers  of  the  early  centuries 
do  not  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  tmvely  as 
the  production  of  the  apostles,  but  as  the  un- 
doubted record  of  the  faets  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory.    Nor  do  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  oppo- 

*  See  Dr.  Gregory'ii  Letters,  rol.  i.  p.  89,  &c.  The  remark 
»  applicable  to  the  entire  argument — all  the  parts  of  it 
hang  together.  The  miracles,  more  especially,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  Lecture,  rest  on  the  general  credibility  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 
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neoU'ttgie  xgMMt  ft«  bonkaoa.Mijr  other 
ground.  The.  qaestkm  of  anthenkip .  would 
hsPB  had  no  intefest,  eaeqit  asbriogiiig  aloi^[ 
with  it  that  of  fidelity  and  truth  of  hiatovgr^ 
IiMeed,  ia  aiamt  all  the  -testimoniea  adduetd 
in  the  laat  Leolnoe^  we  eame  at  the  endeocftiil' 
aothaottcity  through  that  of  credihiUty •  When 
luatm  Martyr,  for  exaasirfe*  Maarti  that,  th^ 
firat  Christians  assembled  on  the  Sunday w  !^at 
the  Aemoira  of  die  Apostles  ware .  sead^  .and 
Aat  the  pieaident  afterwards  exhorted  Ihe  peiH 
pie  to  tiie  hnitatian  of  aueh  exeeUs&kl  thingi  t 
the  passage  is  manifestly*  and,  in  the.£rsti«h 
stance,  a  proof  of  the  full  credit  attached  to 
the  fiBicts  recorded  in  the  New  Testametit; 
though  of  course  that  implies  the  existence  of 
the  books  which  recorded  them,  and  the:  bn- 
contradieted  rateption  of  them  as  the  authen* 
«io  writings  of  the  AfKMtles.  Soof  aUthe:ie«(L 
The  quotations  are  made,  not  to  ptove^the.edlr 
thentieity,  which  we  gather  Aom  them  ieci- 
dentatty,  as  it  were^  hut  fir  the  Inghflsliasid 
most  practical  purposes,  fi>r  exbertatiotit  and 
reproof  and  cansolation,  restiag  upon  thetrulli 
of  the  seretal  ftete  contained  in  them,  -thaidH 
restmg  upon  the  credibility  of  the  history. 

Here  then  we  might  pause.  The  autheflt* 
ticity,  under  die  circumstances  of  the  .caae 
before  us,  sufficiently  sustains  the  credifailiey* 
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Tlid«T6ptt»n  why-we  dweit  «9  kmg  tM:  tkat  tpt^r 
liminary:  <{ae8tion^  mayiMnr  be  app fecialiKL: .  I.t 
carries  ^reiy  thing'with  it.  Nor  can*  aajrt  iMord 
cevil  or  sarmiae  on  minor  points^  be  aDowed-for 
a  moment,  to  ahvlne  thii&  solid  ecmeluaioiu  We 
must  have  stroDg  and  decisive  testimonies-Hfiots 
wtp^Tted  by  htstorical  documents — ^anoifint  and 
aadoabted  wtt&esses.  more  numeioitsand  ti»af^ 
worthy  tiiair  those  we  have  adduced,  befera 
we  can  entertain  any  dottbts>  as  to  the  liillooafl? 
deuce -diiie  tothe  gospel  history.  I  need  nbt  say, 
thM  no )3i]ch  testimonies  have  ever  been  prodacedi 
o#  <  attempted  ^  to  be  prod  need .  G  hristiajuty  hw 
nevtir^yat  met  with  a  ftiir  and  manly  adversary^ 
i  'proceed  to  appeal, 

f  il.'  To    ALL    OTH£R  •  AOO£Sfil«BL«  -SOUaCfS 

OF' tKiPoauADioiir.  Some  of;  tiiese' have  been 
adverted  to  in  our  fotm&r  t(iecturas<-^^tters  are 
now  first  adduced. 

•i.  The 'governors  of  the  Roman .  pipivinces 
weroi  aMustomed  to  send  ta  Rome  accosts  of 
remarkable  transactions,  which  w^ere  pr^serv§^ 
aafthe  laote  of  tbeir-  ceapective  gwornmef^s* 
PoakitiB  Pilate  gav«  an  acoouot .  of  the  -dflath 
and  reauprection  of.  Christ  tin  his  Memc^s  q( 
JmiBh.  affairs,  called^  Acta  Pilatlr  £uael}|us, 
(A*D..  315,)  referring  to  them,  says :  ^'  Our  S^^ 
vteur's  resurrection  ■  being  much  talked  of 
throughout     Palestine,    Pilate    informed    the 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Emperor  of  it**  To  these  acts^  deposited 
amoDgst  the  archives  of  the  empire^  the  primi- 
tive Christians  always  appealed  in  their  dispu- 
tations with  the  Gentiles,  as  to  most  undoubted 
testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
Apology,  (A.  D.  140,)  having  mentioned  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  adds,  '*  And  that  these 
things  were  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts 
written  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate."  Tertullian, 
in  his  Apology,  (A.D.  198,)  says :  **  Of  all  these 
things  relating  to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  oon- 
science  already  a  Christian,  sent  an  account  to 
Tiberius,  then  Emperor."  And  in  another  place 
he  appeals  to  them  in  this  pointed  manner : 
''  Search  your  own  commentaries  or  public 
writings ;  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  death,  the 
light  departed  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  was 
darkened  at  noonday,  which  wonder  is  re- 
lated in  your  own  annals,  and  is  preserved  in 
your  archives  to  this  day."' 

Thus  we  set  out  with  a  record  of  the  chief 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  puMie  an- 
nals of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  The  testimony  of  Heathen  writers  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we 
produced  in  our  last  discourse,  was  confined  to 
those  whom  controversies  brooght  into  contact 
with  the  Christians,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian. 
These  all  admit  the  facts  of  the  gof^pel  history, 

*  Apology,  c.  21. 
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and  argue  upon  them.  But  numerous  profane 
authors^  likewise,  not  at  all  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Christians,  notice  the  chief  events  re-* 
corded  in  our  books,  as  the  religion  spread 
through  the  empire.  They  speak  of  Christianity 
itself,  indeed,  with  the  ignorance  or  scorn  which 
might  be  expected  from  proud  idolaters,  who  took 
no  interest  practically  in  the  new  doctrine;  but 
their  testimony  to  the  facts  is  on  this  account 
the  more  undeniable.  I  pass  over  the  import* 
ant  testimonies  of  Suetonius,  Martial,  Juve- 
nal,  iEIius  Lampridius,  Lucian,  Epictetus,  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  others,^  in 
order  to  appeal  to  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  the  one 
contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  the  other  of 
the  neiit  age.* 

Tacitus  relates,  about  the  thirtieth  -  year 
afker  onr  Lord's  resurrection,  **  that  the  city 
of  Rome  being  burnt,  the  Emperor  Ndro, 
to  avert  the  infamy  of  being  accounted  the  au^ 
tfaor  of  that  calamity,  threw  the  odiom  of  it  on 
the  Christiatas,  who  had  their  name  from  Christ, 
who  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
under  his- Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate."  Here 
\n  a  summary  of  the  gospel  history  in  the  annals 

^  See  Lardoer  in  loc. 

'  We  shall  have  ag^in  to  refer  to  this  testimony  more  at 
length,  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of 
(Hmstianity. 
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of  the  celebrated  historian  Tatitas,  who  so 
little  favoured  Christianity,  that  he  called 
it  '*  exitiabilis  ^uperstitio;'*  and  whose  tes-- 
ttmony,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  is  in** 
controvertible. 

Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  the 
succeeding  century,  (A.D.  170,)  completes  the 
narrative.  For  he  testifies  that  **  the  Chris- 
tians filled  his  government  of  fiithynia;  that 
the  heathen  temples  and  worship  had  been 
forsaken ;  that  they  met  on  a  certain  day  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God;  and  that 
their  lives  were  innocent  and  pure/* — **  Com- 
paring Pliny's  letter  with  the  account  in  the 
Acts,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  had  not  taken  up  another  author,  but 
that  I  was  still  reading  the  historian  of  that  ex- 
traordinary society."* 

Such  testimonies  stamp  a  credibility,  not 
only  upon  the  particular  facts  on  which  they 
chance  to  fall,  but  upon  the  entire  narrative  to 
which  such  accredited  facts  belong. 

3.  But  we  have  in  the  next  place,  by  the  good* 
ness  of  Providence,  the  testimony  of  a  Jewish 
historian,  Josephus,  to  our  sacred  narrative.  He 
lived  and  died  a  Jew.  He  was  born  A.  D.  37. 
He   wrote   bis  History   of  the  Jewish  Wars, 

^  Bonnet  in  Paley. 
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A<D.,>75;  and  in  A.D;  93,  Mb  Jewish  Antw 
quittes.  His  talents  and  opportunities  for  in^ 
formatioi]>  are  undeniable.  His  writings  con- 
firm, in  almost  innumerable  instances,  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament.  His  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Judaea,  of  the  Jewish 
sects  and  their  principles,  t>f  the  Samaritans^ 
of  Herod  and  his  sons,  of  the  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  entirely  agree  with  the  evan- 
gelical history,  and  frequently  illustrate  mat* 
ters  which  it  did  not  fall  in  with  the  des^  of 
our  sacred  books  to  detail. 

I  present,  first,  an  example  of  facts,  noticed 
by  the  Jewish  historian,  which  the  gospel 
history  had  passed  over,  as  belonging  to 
secular  history.  We  read  in  St.  Matthew, 
that  on  the  death  of  Herod,  Joseph  aroBe 
and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  came 
into  the  land  of  Israel.  But  when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judaa,  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Herod^  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither.  The 
particular  cause  of  this  sudden  fear  we  learn 
not  from,  the  Evangelist.  But  Josephus  informs 
us,  that  the  first  act  of  Archelaus  was  the  cruel 
mnrder  of  three  thousand  Jews  at  the  festival 
of  the  Passover — an  outrageous  instance  of  bar- 
barity, which  would  instantly  be  carried  by  the 
Jews,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  cities, 
to  every  part  of  Judsea,  and  which  accounts 
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most  nataratly  for  the  suspension  of  the  sacred 
journey.' 

7  I  giv«  the  very  acute  and  coDcluaiTe  account  of  Mr. 
Blunt : — **  Archelaus>  therefore,  must  have  been  notorious 
for  his  cruelty  (it  should  seem)  very  ioon  indeed  after  his 
earning  to  the  throne.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  account 
for  the  sudden  resolution  of  Joseph  to  avoid  him  with  so  much 
speed. 

''  Now,  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  at  the  very  Passover 
after  Herod's  death,  even  before  Archelaus  had  got  time  to 
set  out  for  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  his  authority 
from  the  Emperor,  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  outrage  and 
bloodshed,  under  circumstances,  above  all  others,  fitted  to 
make  it  generally  and  immediately  known.  One  of  the  last 
deeds  of  his  father  Herod  had  been  to  put  to  death  Judas 
and  Matthias,  two  persons  who  had  instigated  some  young 
men  to  pull  down  a  golden  eagle  which  Herod  had  fixed  over 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  contrary,  as  they  conceived,  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  hapless  fate  of  these  martyrs  to  the  law, 
excitod  great  commiseration  at  the  Passover  which  ensued. 
The  parties,  however,  who  uttered  their  lamentations  aloo4» 
were  silenced  by  Archelaus,  the  new  king,  in  the  following 
manner  :<— 

*^  He  sent  out  all  the  troops  against  them,  and  ordered  the 
horsemen  to  prevent  those  who  had  their  tents  outside  the 
temple,  from  renderiog  assistance  to  those  who  were  within 
it,  and  to  put  to  death  such  as  might  escape  from  the  foot. 
Three  thousand  men  did  these  cavalry  slay;  the  rest  betook 
themselves  for  safety  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Then 
Archelaus  commanded  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  they 
should  all  retire  to  their  own  homes.  So  they  went  away, 
and  left  thefestivaU  for  fear  ^  lest  somewhat  worse  should 
ensue.'*     Antiq.  b.  xvii.  c.  2.  s.  3. 
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J^w^inth»  Ai^xt  place,  give  a^^pe^^imei^.pf 
the  concurrent  narrative  of  Josephus.  Ip  ti^^. 
account  of  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  twelfth 
of  the  Acts,  we  have  various  remarkable  parti- 
culars ;  but  not  one  more  than  Josephus  also  ac- 
tually details  in  his  narrative — the  assembly, 
the  oration,  the  idolatrous  cry  of  the  people, 
Herod's  sudden  disease  and  death.  Especially, 
the  royal  apparel  in  which  Herod  was  arrayed, 
is  said  by  the  Jewish  historian  to  have  been  a 
robe  of  silver,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
falling,  gave  him  a  majestic  and  awful  appear* 

*'  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  Passover,  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  assembled*;  so  that  any  event 
which  occurred  at  Jerusalem,  during  that  great  feast,  would 
be  speedily  reported,  ou  their  return,  to  the  countries  where 
they  dwelt.  Such  a  massacre,  therefore,  at  such  a  season, 
would  at  once  stamp  the  character  of  Archelaus.  The  fear 
of  him  would  naturally  enough  spread  wherever  a  Jew  was  to 
be  found ;  and,  in  fact,  so  well  remembered  was  this^  his 
first  essay  at  governing  the  people,  that  several  years  after- 
wards it  was  brought  against  him  with  great  eflect,  on  his 
appearance  before  Ccesar  at  Rome. 

'<  It  is  the  more  probable,  that  this  aot  of  cruelty  impired 
Joseph  with  his  dread  of  Archelaus,  because  that  prince 
could  not  have  been  much  known  before  he  came  to  the 
thfone ;  never  having  had  any  public  employment,  or,  in- 
deed>  future  destination,  like  his  half-brother  Antipater, 
whereby  he  might  have  discovered  himself  to  the  nation  at 

laige."* 

•  Veracity  of  Gospel,  p.  135—9. 
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aoc6«->^*a  circamstaiioe  wSrichv  imt-too  iiatumlly 
aet^cMiBts  for  the  impious  acclaroi^oDs  •  of  Ib^ 
poopte.* 


^  Our  sacred  historian  states, 
Th^i  Herod  went  down  from 
Sud^Ba  #0  Cenctreo,  and  there 
•Mr. 


That  upon  a  set  day,  Herod^ 
arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  tat 
upon  kisihromef  and  made  an 
wraJtion  to  than ;  and  the  peo- 
ple gave  a  shout,  saying.  It 
is  the  voice  oj*  a  God,  and  not 
of^a  mfxn. 


That  immediately  the  Angel 
of  the  lA/rd  smote  him^  beeamse 
he  gave  not  God  theghry^amd 
he  Mfos  eaten  of  Mforwu,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  Acts  xii. 
19—23. 


Josephus  relates,  that,  hav- 
ing aow  reigned  three  years 
over  all  Judoa,  he  went  fo 
the  city  of  Csesarea. 

That  be  celebrated  shows 
in  honour  of  Ctesar — that  hk 
came  into  the  tlieaire  dreasol 
in  a  robe  of  silver,  of  no^ 
curious  workmanship;  that 
the  rays  of  (he  rising  sun  re- 
flected from  so  splendid  a 
garb,  gave  hia  a  majestie 
and  awful  appearasce  ;  tftd 
that  in  a  short  time  tba 
people  began  in  s««seral 
parU  of  the  theatre  flatter- 
ing acclamations,  calling 
him  a  god,  and  entreating 
him  to  be  piophioufl  to  t^m. 

That  the  king  neither  re^ 
proved  these  persons,  nor 
njected  the  inpioos  isrifery ; 
that  immediately  after  tU$, 
he  was  seized  with  pains  in 
the  bowels,  extremely  vio- 
lent, was  carried  in  all  haste 
to  his  palace,  and  expired 
in  torment  in  6ve  days.  Ant. 
1. 19,c.  8,  s.  2,  apad  Lardner. 
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'  'But  the  aooouDt  wliicb  JoMphuB  gives  'of 
Jdkn  BaptiBt,  is  yet  more  important,  both  by 
what  he  says,  and  by  what  he  conceals.  **  Soma 
of  the  Jews  were  of  opinion  that  God  had  si;if- 
fered  Herod's  army  to  be  destroyed,  as  a  just 
punishment  on  him  for  the  death  of  John,  called 
the  Baptist.  For  Herod  had  killed  him  who 
was  a  just  roan,  and  who  had  called  upon  the 
Jews  to  be  baptized,  and  to  practise  virtue. 
Aod^  many  coming  to  him,  (for  they  were  won- 
derfully taken  with  his  discourses,)  Herod  was 
seized  with  apprehensions,  lest  by  his  authority 
they  should  be  led  into  sedition  against  him. 
Being-  taken,  up  on  this  suspicion  of  Herod,  and 
being  sent  bound  to  the  castle  of  Machaerus, 
he  was  slain  there." 

This  passage  admits  and  verifies  all  the 
principal  facts  concerning  John  Baptist,  as 
contained  in  our  books.  Nor  does  the  omission 
of  a  reference  to  John  Baptist's  doctrine,  and 
of  his  being  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  less 
clearly  confirm,  though  tacitly,  the  other  parts 
of  nur  gospel  account.  Indeed,  the  silence  of 
this  great  historian  in  his  other  writings,  where 
he  was  almost  compelled  to  speak,  on  the  parti- 
culars of  our  Lord's  life  and  crucifixion^  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  whilst  he  details 
the  most  minute  circumstances  of  the  very  time 
when  they  occurred,  proves  to  a  demonstration 
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the  truth  of  our  Christian  hialory.  For  tbat 
Josepbii£  was  acquainted  with  the  chief  evento, 
hia  notice  of  John  Baptist  shows,  and  die  iTB* 
cords  of  the  contemporary  historian  Tacitus* 
would  have  compelled  him  to  know.  Had  ftbe 
apostles  then  been  practising  any  ioiposilMNii 
upon  mankind,  had  they  poroclaimed  tilings 
which  had  not  really  taken  place,  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  expose  the  deception*  That 
he  has  not  done  so,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  truth  of  the  facts.  The  historian,  a  Jew^ 
a  contemporary,  writing  the  narrative  of  the 
time,  who  had  the  fullest  opportuntty  of  kwMr^ 
ledge,  and  whose  bitterness  to  the  ChristiMi 
name  doubdess  resembled  that  of  his  country* 
men,  brings  no  charge  of  imposition  or  fmud, 
gives  no  account  of  things  different  from  our 
own,  holds  his  peace — surely  the  silence  of  such 
an  individual  proclaims  aloud  the  fidelity  of  our 
history ;  whilst  every  word  of  bis  testimony, 
where  he  does  speak,  goes  to  confirm  positively 
and  decisively  tbat  fidelity.^ 

9  I  do  not  eater  upon  the  disputed  passage,  wliere  ke 
DOtioea  briefly  our  Lord,  and  allows  him  to  be  the  Bieanak : 
though  ail  external  testimony,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of 
many  of  the  best  critics,  is  io  its  favour.  I  cannot  but  add 
here  the  following  reflection  of  the  writer  just  referred  to* 
upon  the  history  of  Josephus,  when  taken  together  and  as  a 
wkoie,  in  cooTincing  us  of  the  truth  of  the  gospd  history. 
**  No  man,  (says  our  author,)  I  think,  can  rise  from  a  perwaal 
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I  have  Qot  tme  •  to  dwell  on  the  important 
teilBmony  to  bd  derived  from  the  Mi8kna»  a 
coUeetioa  of  Jewish  Traditions,  published  about 
A.D«  180;  and  fix)m  the  Talmuds^  or  Com* 
moats  00  those  Traditioos,  which  appeared 
about  the  years  300  and  600;  and  which, 
wudat  moeh  abstirdity  and  keeu  contempt,  ad^ 
mit  al)  the  facts  of  the  Christiui  history. 

4.  I  must  not  however  omit  that  proof  of 
the  credibiHty  which  arises  from  the  eharacter 
of  EDany  of  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
who  examined  anxiously  its  pretensions,  met  its 
claisao  at* first  with  prc^ndioe  and  hatred,  and 
ended  in  -  yielding  to  the  undoubted  facts  and 
the  holy  doctrines  derived  from  them.  I  enter 
not  now  on  the  subject  of  the  pvopagation  of 
the  gospel,  I  merely  say,  that  men  of  the  finest 
tatents-^hilosophers,    orators,    grammatians, 

of  the  latter  books  of  the  Antiquities,  aod  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  War,  without  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  state 
of  Judeea,  civil,  political,  and  moral,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  pour- 
tnyed  ia  these  Utter  (the  Gospels  and  Acts)  with  the  greatest 
aoevracy,  and  with  the  stricteet  attentioa  to  all  the  circuM- 
sUnces  of  the  place  and  the  timea  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
part this  conviction  to  my  readers  in  a  paragraph ;  the  nature 
of  the  case  does  not  admit  of  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  thousand 
Uttle  facts,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach  fh>m  the 
general  aarrative,  and  which,  considered  separately,  might 
frivolous  and  fanciful."     6lunt*8  Veracity,  p.  120. 
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fh^toricianB;  lawyer8*-*|iersoD»  of  every  rank 
and  station  in  society,  from  the  bomble  irfttve 
to  die  attendants  on  the  imperial  court,  0XA^ 
rained  the  facts  of  our  history,  and  jrielded  to 
the  force  of  conviction,  and  persevered  in  aetr- 
ing  on  that  conviction,  in  spite  of  strong  pye- 
vious  prejudice,  and  subsequent  opposition,  fi« 
dicule,  persecution^  and  death — and  I  affinn, 
that  the  credit  which  they  gave  to  these  facts, 
and  which  was  the  ground  of  their  conversion 
then,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  faith  in 
them  now. 

A.  Nor  can  I  pass  unnoticed  the  dironm^ 
stance,  that  the  impostor  Mahomet,  who  claimed 
to  deliver  to  men  a  new  revelation,  (A.D<i612») 
and  was  filled  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  Christ 
tianity,  ventured  not  4o  question  the  &cts  on 
which  it  rests.  He  speaks  of  John  Baptist  and 
our  Lord  by  name,  mentions  our  Lord's  miraou^ 
loua  works,  his  death,  his  ascension^  his  apos*- 
ties,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  Can  con* 
curring  testimonies  be  pushed  further? 

6<  I  appeal*  agsun*  to  the  religious  rites  and 
usages  springing  out  of  the  facts  of  Chrui^ 
tianity,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  have  subsisted  from  that  time  to  the 
present  among  all  the  nations  of  Christendom* 
as  memorials  of  those  facts,  and  resting  upon 
them.    Our  history  directs  that  baptism  should 
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be  .the^oftiatbry^cniiniiice  of  Cluistkiiity ;  thftt 
rds^oQs  asBembUes  should  be  hoiden ;  -  tfluik 
eharitable  eotitribations  for  the  poor  sfaouid  bid 
made  ;  that  the  ^firet  day  of  the  week  should'  be 
ebaewed,  in  remembrance  of  (Hir  Lord'sr  resuT'^ 
reetion ;  that  a  sacred  supper  should  be  cele<» 
biated,  to  show  forth  his  death  till  his  second 
cnmibg^  that  an  order  <^  men  i^oold  be  ap^ 
pointed  as  pastors  and  instructors  of  the  peo|>k; 
Now  ali  these  observances  have  been  kef>tf#oin 
tfaeViery  time  of  the  apostles  in  each  church,  iA 
every  part  of  the  world — ^and  if  the  broad  fadA 
from*  wbiob  they  sprang  had  not  been  true,  they 
never  could  have  been  universally  established 
and  persevered  in  without  interruption,  from 
that  tkne  to  the  present.^* 

7*  I  add  only,  that  several  ancient  and  au- 
tiientic  monuments  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  gospels,  have  survived  the  wrecks  of  time, 
and  attest  the  credibility  of  our  history.  Amongst 
the  most  striking  and  important  proofs  of  early 
history,  are  coins,  medals,  inscriptions,  mar^ 
bles,  struck  or  formed  at  the  time,  or  sooti  after 
the  time  of  the  respective  events,  and  extant 
still  for  the  examination  of  mankind.  Authen- 
tic testimonies  of  this  nature  are  sought  for  with 
eagerness  by  antiquaries,  and  are  allowed  to 

**  This  ar^menl  will  be  stated  more  largely  in  the  next 
Lecture. 
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have  the  greatest  weight  in  all  biitorieal  en- 
quiries. Now»  it  is  the  glory  of  Ghristtanitf , 
that,  during  eighteen  centuries,  every  genuirie 
reUc  of  antiquity  has  confirmed  the  facts  of  her 
history.  I  alluded  to  this  source  of  evidenee 
on  the  question  of  authenticity;  bat  its  proper 
bearing  is  upon  the  credibility.  Medals  ate 
struck  to  commmnorate  great  events.  Inscrip- 
tions  record  &ct8.^° 

>^  I  mention  one  of  the  kst  monamenU  tliat  has  been  «iib- 
laiited  to  the  public  eye>aud  which,  if  it  ib  found  to  be  avithen- 
tic^  furnishes  an  additional  evidence  to  the  ciedibiiity .  I  ^aote 
it^  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  proofs  are  conti- 
nually accumulating  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  In  the 
year  1812^  a  peasant  of  Ireland  discovered  an  antique  medal 
•t^  gold,  much  injured  by  time>  but  which,  upon  Aanaini- 
tion,  proved  to  be  a  dye  or  tesseni,  havng  ott  one  side  u^hnt 
appeiffed  to  be  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  aild  on.  the  other  an 
inscription  almost  illegible  by  decay.  Soon  after  Dr.  Wabh 
(the  narrator,  who  has  lately  published  the  account^  ob- 
tained  a  medal  of  the  same  dye  from  Rostoc  in  Germany, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  turns  but,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged,  ta  be  a*  tessera,  atruek  by  the  first  JeW9dh  cfuri- 
verta.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theaei»AmbroBi«B»^abtiati4j  fit 
1500,)  and  after  bim  Juiown  to  have  been  a  subject  pf  cii^tMry 
amongst  the  learned  of  Europe  for  two  centuries.  Th^  \^e^d 
is  a  representation  of  our  Lord,  and  the  date  is  indicated  by 
the  Hebrew  \eiiet  Al^h,  which  then,  as  now,  denotes  the  nunl- 
ber  F,  and  shows  that  it  was  struck  in  the  first  year  ^fter  ttie 
Rfiearteotion;,  The  Hebrew  words  of  the  inscripiiaa  on  Hie 
reverse^  are  of  the  following  import :  "  The  Messiah  has 
reigned — he  came  in  peace,  and  being  made  the  light  of  man, 
he  lives." 
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TIm  medai  which  we  appnled  to  as  asoer- 
tanuBg  the  accnraey  of  the  title  given  by  St« 
Luke  tor  Phili|^i,  is  a  confiimation,  not  only 
of  the  asdienticity  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
ibmud,  but  of  the  credibility  of  the  fiict  itseU\ 

I  give  another  spedmen.  The  town^clerk  of 
Epheaos,  (states  our  sacred  author.  Acts  xix.) 
in  ovder  to  quell  a  tumult,  thus  addressed  the 
Ephesians :  What  man  is  there  that  knaioetk  not 
haw  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesiims  u  a  worship-- 
PER  rf  the  great  goddees  Diana?  The  original 
word  is  NEQKOPON,  an  appellation  taken  by 
cities  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  god  or  goddess.  Now  there  is  a 
medal  still  extant^  on  which  the  front  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  is  exhibited.  In  the  centre  is 
an  image  of  the  goddess ;  and  around  the  side 
and  bottom  is  an  inscription,  in  which  the 
Ephesians  are  called  by  this  very  term  NE- 
QKOPOI.  Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by 
this  medal,  there  is  now  extant  at  Ephesus  an 
ineieBt  Greek  inscription,  which  not  only  con- 
firms the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix. 
but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.  These  coin- 
cidences are  so  striking  and  conclusive,  that  they 
ate  suffici^iitof  themselves  to  establish  the  credit 
bHity  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  found." 

"  T.  H.  Home,  i.  242. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  maoy-  ciromagtnpf fti 
of  our  gospel  narratives  have  been  explaiped, 
many  difficulties  removed,  titles  of  govenion 
vindicated,  names  of  places  illustrated,  .th^ 
whole  series  of  the  facts  of  Christianity,  esta*. 
blished  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

What  accessible  sources,  then,  have  not  con- 
firmed, and  do  not  confirm,  the  credibility  of 
the  gospel  history?  Where  can  we  look  for 
testimonies  of  ancient  events,  which  are  not 
included  in  those  we  have  cited  ?  What  his- 
tory is  true,  if  ours  be  false  ?  Can  any  thing 
human  be  more  certain,  than  the  fidelity  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  Can  the  exuberance  of.  the 
divine  goodness  itself  be  asked  to  provide  fur- 
ther arguments  for  those  who  can  harden  their 
hearts  against  the  force  of  these  ? 

But  I  shall  be  reminded  that  an  appeal  was 
made  to  a  third  class  of  proofs  of  the  credit  due 
to  the  evangelical  records. 

III.  The  character  and  circumstances 

OF   THE    sacred    WRITERS    THEMSELVES, 

For  we  judge  in  all  other  cases  of  the  weight 
of  testimony,  by  considering  the  character  an4 
circumstances  of  those  who  depose  it.  We 
examine  the  testimony  itself;  we  enquire  wbe^ 
ther  the  natural  and  unerring  signs  of  veracity 
are  apparent  in  it ;  whether  there  is  that  ho- 
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ne^ty  afid'coiisirtetiey  in  the  different  ^itfts  iof 
tke'acteoutat  whieh  are  the  sure  marks  of  trtfth  J  ' 
we  examine  the  character  and  circamstaiiccfs 
of  lihose  who  gire  the  testimony;  whetii'er  they 
were  in  a  situation  to  know  the  real  tiruth, 
whether  their  moral  and  religious  conduct  give 
a  pledge  of  sincerity,  whether  their  temporal 
interests,  previous  prejudices  and  habits,  and 
subsequent  conduct  throw  any  light  upon  their 
gbveming  motive. 

tf  there  are  more  witnesses  than  one,  we 
enquire  into  their  number,  the  agreement  or 
otherwiite  of  their  accounts,  their  conduct  to- 
ward  each  other  and  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 
'  ITpdn  principles  like  these  human  life  is  go- 
verned. We  act  continually  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns,  and  in  every  department  of 
hii'man  knowledge,  upon  testimony.  The  word 
of  one  man  whom  we  know  to  be  of  unim- 
peachable sincerity,  determines  us  a  thousand 
time^  a-day:  But  if  two  persons  of  undeniable 
veracity,  who  have  no  apparent  motive  to  de- 
ceive W,  and  who  are  evidently  seeking  dur 
welfarfe,  bear  witness  to  a  specific  fact  occur-" 
ring  under  their  own  knowledge,  we  consider 
it  a  most?  reasonable  ground  of  confidence/ 
Testimony  may  indeed  deceive,  that  is,  some 
testimony  under  some  circumstances  may  de* 

VOL.  I.  o 
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ceivB — but  tbe  infinitely  In^er  portion  of  nil 
testimony  is  trae ;  and  it  is  upon  the  footing  of 
that  immense  majority  of  true  cases,  that  the 
few — the  comparative  few — false  ones  obtain 
credit.  Indeed,  the  solenm  declaration  of  two 
or  more  individuals  of  character  as  to  facts  of 
which  they  are  competent  judges,  persevered 
in  under  every  suffering,  sustained  by  unvaried 
consistency,  and  accompanied  by  a  pure,  bene- 
ficent, and  holy  life,  never  yet  deceived — no 
case  was  ever  produced  in  which  such  testi- 
mony was  untrue. 

Let  OS  apply  these  remarks  to  the  sacred 
writers.  We  have  appealed  to  the  authai- 
ticity  of  their  books  and  to  all  other  accessible 
sources  of  information.  These  prove  the  cre- 
dibility c^  the  principal  facts  of  their  writings. 
Let  us  appeal  now  to  themselves,  in  order  to 
see  whether  we  may  repose  that  implicit  c<Hkfi- 
dence  in  tJiem,  as  to  be  able  to  rely  also  upon  the 
whole  of  Uieir  statements  in  every  particular; 
in  other  words,  whctlier  the  external  testimony 
already  adduced  is  supported  by  the  number, 
character,  circumstances,  aud  manner  of  writ- 
acting  of  the  witnesses  themselves, 
have  here  twelve  separate  wUaaies  of 
facts  of  the  gospel  histMy— to 
r^jk  l(;inore  (St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
^^^    irbe   added.     OT  t)i>^se  fifteen  wit- 
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nesses,  eight  composed  different  writings  in 
twenty^^even  several  works,  published  within  a 
few  years  of  the  events  which  they  lecord ;  and 
worka  read  and  examined  by  their  contempo- 
rarieSy  both  friends  and  foes,  in  every  part  of 
tiie  known  world.  Such  is  the  number  of  the 
witnesses  to  every  one  of  the  facts^  all  agreeing 
in  their  testimony  to  them,  and  especially  to 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord. 

2.  These  persons  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  attested.  They  were  eye-witnesses, 
or  the  companions  of  those  who  were.  Of  the 
four  evangelists,  one  wrote  his  account  within 
six  or  eight  years  of  the  crucifixion ;  (A.D.  38 
or  40 ;)  a  second,  following  his  steps,  but  pub- 
lishing his  history  at  ^  distance  and  under  the 
eye  of  St.  Peter,^^  came  at  an  interval  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  (About  A.  D.  61.) 
The  evangelist  from  whom  my  text  is  taken, 
appeared  soon  after  (A.  D.  63)  to  set  in  order 
the  things  then  mo^  surely  believed— A.o  gather 
them  from  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  from 
the  beginning ;  and  having  a  perfect  understand- 
i$ig  of  all  things  from  the  very  first ^  to  afford  a 
certainty  to  Christians  of  the  things  in  which 
they  had  been  instructed.     After  an  interval  again 

^^  So  Papias,  Clemens   Alexandrinus,  Caius,  Eusebius, 
Ac.  testify. 

O  2 
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of  about  thirty  yeacs,  (A.  D.  97,)  the  last  aiir^ 
viving  apostle  completes  the  sacred  story. 

In  the  meantime,  the  history  of  the  fimt  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  is  given  by  St.  Luke»  a 
companion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  apos** 
ties,  and  numerous  epistles  are  addresaed  to 
the  infant  churches.  If  a&y  witnesses,  tbei^ 
were  ever  fully  acquainted  with  what  they  rer 
late,  they  are  these. 

3.  The  testimony  which  they  bear,  is  to  facts 
of  which  they  were  perfectly  competeol  t9ju4gc — 
the  life,  discourses,  miracles  and  resurrection 
of  their  Master — events  which  passed  befoce 
their  eyes,  and  were  the  objects  of  their  coati^ 
nual  and  most  familiar  observation.  If  Plato  is 
deemed  a  competent  witness  <^  the  events  o£ 
the  life  of  Socrates,  his  master;  or  any  modem > 
biographer  of  the  actions  of  an  illustrious  per- 
son with  whom  he  has  constantly  conversed — 
Boswell,  for  instance,  of  his  friend  the  great 
moralist,  Johnson — then  surely  the  evangelists 
are  competent  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

It  is  an  extraordinary,  but  singular  fact,  that 
no  histCNry  since  the  commencement  of  the 
world,  has  been  written  by  so  great  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  companions  of  an  illustrious 
person  as  that  of  our  Lord.^    One  contempo- 

»  T.  H.  Home. 
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rary  history  is  a  rarity — ^two  is  a  coincidence 
scarcely  known --four  is,  so  far  as  appears, 
uDTparalleled. 

4.  These  witnesses  were  persons  of  trans- 
parent  integrity  of  character :  whether  you  re- 
gard the  apostles  generally,  or  the  eight  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  merely  the  four 
evangelists;  simplicity,  honesty,  good  faith  are 
apparent  in  all  they  say  and  do  and  write. 
The  style  and  manner  of  their  books  have  been 
mentioned,  and  belong  more  to  the  credibility 
than  to  the  preceding  subject.  But  it  is  pecu* 
liarly  appropriate  to  this  place  to  notice  the, 
ininiitable  artlessness  and  impartiality  which 
are  on  the  very  face  of  all  their  testimony. 
It  never  enters  into  their  minds  to  consider 
how  this  or  the  other  action  may  affect  their 
own  reputation  or  appear  to  mankind.  They 
lay  the  facts  before  the  world.  If  the  reader 
will  not  credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  they  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  just 
as  it  happened,  and  nothing  else.*^  Who  can 
avoid  noticing,  for  example^  the  honesty  with 
which  they  record  their  own  failings,  the  dul- 
ness  of  their  apprehension,  their  unbelief,  their 
pride,  their  emulations,  their  disputes,  the 
rebukes  they  brought  upon  themselves,  their 
disgraceful  flight  and  cowardice,  the  treachery 

*•  "  T.  H.  Home. 
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of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  denial  of  his 
Master  by  another.^^  Most  of  them,  moreover, 
were  plain,  illiterate  men,  no  way  qualified  by 
education  or  habit  for  attempting  an  imp<}sture. 
Their  accounts  apparently  vary  from  each  other 
in  a  thousand  respects,  as  we  before  observed ; 
but  their  witness  to  the  broad  facts  of  their 
Master's  life  is  decided,  uniform,  conclusive.^ 
The  undesigned  coincidences,  which  we  have 
also  referred  to,  between  the  gospeb,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles,  confirm  the 
credibility  of  them  alK'^  The  letters  to  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  Philemon,  confidential,  individual 
friends,  contain  no  other  facts  than  those  to  the 
churches  of  Ephesus,  or  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts scattered  over  the  whole  of  Asia.*^  The 
epistles  which  abound  with  rebukes,  appeal  as 
boldly  to  the  same  facts,  as  those  which  con- 
tain commendation. 

^*  The  aggraTated  circamstance  of  the  cock  crowing  twice^ 
as  recorded  in  the  goepel,  written  under  the  eye  of  the  peni- 
tent apostle,  is  deserying  of  remark.    See  Mark  xi?.  66 — 71 . 

"  The  fine  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  traeea  of 
local  memory  in  St.  Matthew  is  well  known. 

1^  "  He  who  is  telling  the  truth,  is  apt  to  state  his  lacts 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate ;  he  speaks  as  one  having  au- 
thority and  cares  not  about  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  be- 
cause it  never  occurs  to  him  that  such  particulars  are  wanted 
to  make  his  statements  credible.'' — Bhtnt,  27. 

»7  1  Peter  i.  1. 
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5.  The  apostles  again  were  men  of  MOund 
mmis^  and  by  no  means  creduiaus  or  rash.  The 
pmminent  facts  they  relate  required  nothing 
more  than  tihat  the  witness'  mind  should  be 
sane  and  honestly  used.  And  where  is  any 
vestige  in  their  accounts  of  credulity  or  enthu- 
siasm ?  Were  ever  men  more  calm,  delibera* 
tive,  aware  of  all  they  were  about,  free  from 
any  trait  of  undue  excitation  of  mind  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  their  writings.  I  appeal  to  every  step 
of  their-  conduct.  So  far  were  they  from  being 
credulous,  that  they  were  reluctant,  slow,  back- 

'  ward  to  believe  the  truth  of  any  thing  at  all 
extraordinary.  The  approach  of  their  Master 
on  the  sea,  they  credited  not  till  he  assured 
them  it  was  himself.  At  his  apprehension  by 
the  band  of  soldiers,  they  were  astohished  and 
fled»  His  resurrection  they  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  believe.  And  as  to  enthusiasm, 
where  are  narratives  so  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter of  self-possession,  soberness,  impar- 
tiality ?  There  is  not  a  note  of  exclamation 
throughout  the  history.  And  what  can  be 
more  consistent,  luminous,  unadorned,  straight- 
forward, than  their  whole  account  ? 

6.  Then,  they  relate  events  at  the  spot  where 
they  occurred,  and  before  the  multitudes  who  wit- 
nessed them.  The  gospel  narrative  does  not  de- 
tail facts  which  happened  in  another  part  of  the 
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world, "dT'  4n  the*  racetsea  "^f  n  ^lieth^&^  m 
ooneoiwog!  a  f^erton  unknown.  They  wel^tk^M 
Jeruialem  what  they  assert  occurred  at  Jero^ 
aalem«  .  They  relaite  events  the  most  pubiie^ 
oeounring  to  a  person  whose  fame  filled  th^ 
whole*  eountiTy ,  and  inyolving  a  charge  ags^ndl 
their  own  rulers ;  these  erettts  they  relate  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  maltitadea  before 
whose  eyes  they  took  place,  in  the  finee  of 
eneanes  the  most  impIacaUe^  and  before  the 
tribunals  of  j^istice— and  they  relate  them,  on 
various  oc^sk>ns«  with  ^he  sane  undsfODted 
boldness. 

7.  The  purity  and  ben^feence  of  ti^eir  cha^ 
vacters  1  have  noticecl^  so  ftur  as  regards  free- 
<;|oin  fresa  ertduK>U£»3«6e  and  raateess.  Bnt 
the  wipmraiMifd  bm^volmce  ami  IMamss  9f  ik^ir 
whote  wdmfmni  tiva^^  their  treedlom  fiton  aaeifai- 
Xio9k  wftA  C0vetoe6J9tess>  thenr  selJMeftya^  hivw 
^  m^t»kM(i^  and;  even  to  tdbieir  enenHesy  tkeir 
ui^kness  9od^  pa^tience  unifer  injnpiesy 
heroic  fortitude^  tiieir  discretion  and  pnntei 
aU  the  virtoes  of  a^  devout;  Inbomrnsv 
lijiev  taken  up  iu  consequence  of  tfaetr  belief  in 
the  Christiftu  h)slk)ry,  proves  the  credit  dsg»  tw 
tihe  Hatcta  of  it.  )^  good  mwi  are  cemHstena 
iu.  virtu^»  aa  well  as  bad  men  in  vi«e.  TW 
same  base  bypoqmy  which  would  lead  men  ttn 
tbrge  ii  taibc  account  aud  estubli^  a  lie,  would 
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iofUliUy  appear  also  in  pride,  covetousness, 
Udbilion,  sensuality,  the  love  of  dominatioii, 
in  one  form  or  other  of  selfishness.  This  is  the 
brand  which  Providence  puts  upon  imposture. 
Unblemished  innocency  is  the  seal  of  truth. 
This  stampsi  our  divine  books.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  such  men  oould  have  imposed 
knowingly  and  basely  upon  mankind. 

Lastly,  They  had  nothing  to  espect  far  their 
tesiimany  but  temporal  calamities  and  death  ;  which 
they  actually  incurred,  and  incurred  without 
onc^  shrinking  from  the  facts  they  asserted. 
What  was  there  to  instigate  the  apostles  to  fal- 
sify the  truth  ?  What  had  they  to  look  for  ?  A 
miserable  life,  reproach,  contempt,  derision,  the 
loss  of  property,  home,  country ;  the  being 
made  as  the  jfilth  of  the  earth  and  the  offscouring 
of  aU  things;  till  a  shameful  and  lingering  exe** 
cution  delivered  them  up  to  posthumous  igno- 
miny and  scorn.  That  men  of  such  holy  cha- 
racters, should,  in  the  face  of  such  sufferings, 
pers€^vere  unto  death  in  their  testimony  to  cer- 
tain broad  and  intelligible  facts,  before  an  en- 
raged world — ^when  they  had  only  to  hold  their 
peace,  and  abstain  from  bearing  their  testi- 
mony, in  order  to  enjoy  tranquillity  like  other 
men — can  only  be  accounted  for  on  one  sup- 
position, the  truth  of  what  they  asserted. 

In  short,  this  branch  of  our  argument  may 
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be  Msnmed  up  in  the  nervous  lioeB  of  one  of 
our  greatest  poets." 

Whence^  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unskilled  in  arts. 
Id  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts, 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?     Or  how  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateAil  their  advice; 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdoni  their  price  ? 

Two  general  considerations  of  some  addi- 
tional weight  will  conclude  these  proofs  of  the 
credibility. 

Not  one  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  numerous 
converts  ever  came  forward  to  campkun  of  any 
imposition  having  been  practised  upon  them. 
Now  it  is  the  most  obvious  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  if  our  history  be  a  forgery,  and  the 
events  did  not  really  take  place,  some  one,  out 
of  the  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  followed  the  religion,  under  some  circum* 
stances  or  other,  must  have  exposed  the  deceit 
and  have  totally  discomfited  the  enterprise. 
But  where  is  the  individual  ?  Who  has  charged 
our  books  with  falsehood?  Did  Judas,  who 
stung  with  remorse,  threw  back  his  guilty 
gain,  and  declared  he  had  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent  blood?  Or  did  the  apostate  of  a  later 
age,    Julian,  who  admits   every    one   of  the 

18  Dryden. 
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goapel  facts  ?    Our  religion  stands  witboat  an 
accuser. 

Again,  if  our  accounts  are  false,  where  is  the 
true  me!  Our  narrative  gives  an  account,  a 
natural,  an  adequate,  and  nothing  more  than 
an  adequate  account  of  the  facts.  And  where 
are  the  traces,  where  the  vestiges  of  any  other  ? 
What  is  the  opposite  statement?  What  the 
counter-hypothesis,  that  we  may  decide  be- 
tween them  ?  All  is  silent  as  death.  Every 
whisper  of  past  tradition  confirms  our  narra- 
tive. All  accessible  information  falls  in  with 
it.  Our  account  therefore  is  true.  Nothing 
but  a  perverseness  of  mind,  hardened  against 
the  force  of  moral  evidence,  can  withhold  us 
from  reposing  an  entire  confidence,  a  full  ac- 
quiescence of  the  whole  rational  faculties  of 
man,  on  the  veracity  of  the  evangelical  history. 

This  would  be  the  place  for  entering  upon 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  order  that  this  branch  of  our 
whole  subject  being  completed,  we  might 
pass  on  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  But  this  point  is  so  involved  in 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so 
immediately  follows  from  it,  that  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  an  observation  or  two  upon  the 
connexion . 
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For^it  18  impossible  to  open  the  New  Teeta^ 
meii^  withovt  perceiving  that  the  ChristiuiTelfr- 
giim  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  Jewish,  that 
oqjr«  Lord  and  his  apostles  constantly  appealed^ 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  acknow- 
ledged scriptoresy  quoted  them  as  of  onqnes- 
tionable  authority,  and  publicly  professed  to 
accomplish  the  prophecies  which  they  contain. 
If,  therefore, .  the  New  Testamoit  be  genuine 
and  credible,  the  Old  Testament  is  so  likewise. 
The  two  are  indissolubly  linked  together.  The 
moment  you  open  St.  Matthew,  the  genealogy 
brings  in  an  appeal  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  distinct  references  to 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Micah,  as  well-atuthen^ 
ticated  prophets,  whose  predictions  were  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  Messiah,  ^eal  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament,  if  that  of  the  New  is  ad- 
mitted. In  like  manner  our  Lord  appeals  in 
his  instructions,  to  these  writings  as  a  well- 
known  volume  of  authentic  records,  Search  ike 
scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  He 
recognizes  also  the  three  divisions  of  the 
sacced  books,  All  things  must  be  fu^Ued  which 
are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets  concerning  me. 

The  history  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  St.  Ste- 
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pheiry  lifv^hii  addf cw  to  •  the  isoinieil,^  Itnd'  f)y 
the  sacred  author  of  the  Epistlie  to  ihe  He^ 
btews.^  TheM  cotitain  ^ummarie^  of  th^ 
Jewish  history  agreeing  in  every  yeaet  ^!th'  tb^ 
Old  Testament  records;       '  '    '^^"' 

About  one  hundred  ^atid  forty  times  dbtfre^' 
sotemn  t^rms,  *'  Soriptures/'  •*  Holy  Scrip-' 
tures,"  '*  Scriptures  of  the  Prophets/'  M  It  I*' 
written/.'  occur  in  the  New  Testament  in  a^ttes^' 
tation  of  the  Old.  '  '^ 

But  I  need  Hot  dwell  on  so  plain  a  pbint/ 
and  one  so  universally  admitted.  I  will  con^ 
tent  myself  with  appealing  to  St.  Peter  Ibt 
the  authority- of  the  whole  compass  of  tiie'pro^ 
phetioal  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  t-^T)^^' 
prtiphectf  came  not  of  old  time  bg  thh  mtt  cf  men ; 
but  hofy  men  of  Ood  spake  as  they  were  moved  b^ 
the  Hdy  Ghost.  And  to  St.  Paul  for  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  scriptures  generally, — All  scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  €md  is  profit*- 
able  for  doctrine,  far  reproof  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness }^ 

^9  AcU  Yti.  «>  11th  chapter. 

<^  Some  notice  maj  perhaps  be  required  as  to  the  Apociy- 
phal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  after  what  we  staled  as  to 
those  of  the  New.  The  Apocryphal  Books,  then,  of  tibe  Old 
Testament,  differ  from  those  of  the  New  in  several  respects* 
1.  They  were  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Comicil 
of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century. — 2.  They  are  intermingled 
with  the  canonical  books  in  the  Roman  Catholic  editions  of 
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With  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  our  English 
translation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 

the  Old  Testament. — 3.  The  Protestant  Refonned  chnrchea, 
though  they  deny  their  inspiration  and  divine  authority,  yet 
read  them,  or  parts  of  them,  for  **  example  of  life  and  in- 
struction of  manners/'— 4.  Though  devoid  of  divine  autho- 
rity»  they  are  highly  valuable  as  ancient  writings,  which  throw 
light  upon  the  phraseology  of  scripture,  and  upon  the  manners 
of  the  east;  and  which  contain  much  important  historical 
matter,  and  many  sublime,  moral,  and  religious  sentiments. 
Whereas  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
1.  Never  admitted  into  the  canon  even  by  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  of  course,  2.  Never  intermingled  with  the  in* 
spired  books ;  3.  They  were  never  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
Protestant  churches;  4.  Nor  do  they  contain  any  really 
valuable  matter,  either  historical  or  moral. 

The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however, 
though  thus  superior  to  those  of  the  New,  are  yet  unanimously 
rejected  by  Protestants  from  the  sacred  canon,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  They  were  never  received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
Jewish  church. — ^2.  Not  one  of  the  writers  in  direct  terms 
lays  a  claim  to  inspiration. — 3.  None  of  them  is  extant  in 
Hebrew.— 4.  They  were  chiefly  written  by  Alexandrian  Jews 
subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit  with  the 
prophet  Malachi.— ^.  No  part  of  them  is  sanctioned  by  our 
Saviour  or  the  apostles,  or  referred  to  by  them.«— 6.  They 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  scripture  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  during  the  four  first  centuries.*— 7.  When  they 
were  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  fifth  century,  it  was  with  an 
express  mark  of  degradation,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
inspired  books. 

After  this  conclusive  testimonv  of  the  whole  church  of 
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singular  care  with  which  it  was  executed  by 
fortyHScnrea  of  the  most  able  and  learned  di- 
vines, who  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  six 
or  seven  previous  English  versions,  and  who 
performed  it  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  scholars 
of  every  religious  party  in  Christendom,  give 
us  the  most  just  grounds  of  confidence.  More-* 
over,  for  above  200  years  it  has  received  the 
attestations  of  all  competent  judges.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge, 
himself  a  dissenter  from  our  national  church, 
and  therefore  not  biassed  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular version,  (to  say  nothing  of  his  learning, 
judgment,  candour,  and  high  moral  integrity,) 
may  well  satisfy  us  on  this  point.  ''  I  now  so- 
lemnly tell  you,  that  on  a  diligent  comparison  of 
our  translation  with  the  original,  we  find  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  I  might  also  say  that 
of  the  Old,  in  the  main  faithful  and  judicious. 

God,  Jewish  and  ChristiaD,  against  them,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detail  the  internal  marks  of  non-authenticity,  and  non- 
credibility.  We  will  only  observe  that  they  state  many 
things  which  are  fabulous,  contradictory,  and  directly  at  va- 
fiance  with  the  canonical  scriptures. — ^And  that  they  contain 
many  passages  which  are  in  themselres  false,  absurd,  and 
incredible ;  which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  relations  of 
all  profane  historians*  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  without 
mach  stronger  eyidence  than  belongs  to  these  books.* 

•  T.  H.  Horne,  vol.  i.  706,  kc. 
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You  knowy  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scrapie  on 
some  occasions  to  animadvert  upon  it ;  but  you 
also  know  that  these  remarks  affect  not  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any 
farther  than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most, 
the  connexion  of  an  argument.  Nay,  I  can 
confidently  say,  that  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  remembrance,  as  there  is  no  copy  of 
the  Greek,  so  neither  is  there  any  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  I  have  seen,  firora 
which  all  the  principal  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  might  not  be  learned,  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or 
even  to  some  considerable  degree  of  edification 
in  piety.  Nor  do  I  except  from  this  remariL 
even  that  most  erroneous  and  corrupt  version 
published  by  the  English  Jesuits  at  Rheims* 
(A.  D.  1582,)  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
worst  that  ever  appeared  in  our  language.'*** 

Thus  for  then  have  we  proceeded  in  our  view 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  We  have 
shown  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the 
Holy  Bible ;  that  is,  that  the  sacred  books  of  it 
were  really  written  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  contain  a  true  and  faithful  his- 
tory  of  £au;ts  as  they  occurred. 

Here  let  us  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whe- 

**  Dodd.  Efidences. 
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ther,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  our  faith  prac- 
iiCAikjf  CORRESPONDS  with  what  wfeha^e ad- 
mitted In  argument.  Yonh^re  been  imtructedOtom 
yoifr  infancy  in  the  things  which  are  mart  iurefy 
MSeved  amongst  us,  as  those  were  to  whom  St. 
Ltike,  in  'the  text,  addressed  his  gospfel.    The 
ailthehticity  and  credibility  of  thesfe   books, 
and  the  matters  they  contain^  have  been  laid 
liefcire  youi  that  you  may  know  the  certainty  of 
thfe'  divine  facts   as  they  were  delivered  by 
tbose  toho  were  from  the  beginning  et/e^witfiessts 
dfid  'ministers  of  the  tnord.'     Does  then  your 
pfersdhal  and  practical  persuasion  of  the  truth 
df'ail  yoii  rfead  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  answer 
tb  the  means  of  certainty  thus  afforded  you  ? 
**  You  receive  daily  the  witness  of  men ;  does 
the  witness  of  God  weigh  proportionably  on 
ybut  minds  ?     It  might  have  pleased  God  that 
all  the  external  proofs  of  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  his  woi^  should  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  besom  of  time,  and  that  we  should 
h&ve  been  left  to  the  proofs  deducible  from  the 
books  themselves,  and  their  effects  upon  man* 
kind.'  *  Does   the    exuberance   of  the   divine 
goodne&s  in  the  preservation  of  evidences  from 
all   imaginable  sources   of  testimony,  excite 
yont  gratitude,  overcome  your  scruples,  aug* 
ment  faith,  quicken  love,  promote  dbedience? 
If  we  tepose  and  act  in  human  affairs  daily 

VOL.  I.  p 
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on  every  degree  of  probability,  even  the  lowest, 
do  we  act  on  the  strong  probability,  or  rather, 
the  unanswerable  moral  certainty  which  sheds 
its  glory  on  the  book  of  God  ? 

Alas!  how  weak  is  the  faith  of  multi- 
tudes, how  infirm  and  uncertain  their  judg- 
ments, how  inconsistent  and  indecisive  their 
conduct  I  How  little  are  they  governed  by  the 
weight  of  testimony  in  religion !  Unless  there 
be  a  right  state  of  heart,  how  small  is  the  de- 
ference which  men  practically  pay  to  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity !  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  insist  so  continually  on  the  importance  of  a  reli- 
gious and  candid  temper.  Mem  believe  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  their  affections.  How  little 
do  multitudes  act  as  if  a  Saviour  had  been  really 
bom,  as  if  he  had  truly  died  for  our  redemption, 
as  if  he  had  really  sent  down  his  Holy  Spirit 
upon  his  church,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
judge  the  world !  How  little  do  men  act  upon 
the  life  and  immortalUy  which  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  gospell  They  hesitate — they  are 
negligent-— they  just  admit  the  authenticity 
and  credibility  of  the  gospel — they  are  just  not 
unbelievers^but  they  want  feeling,  interest, 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion* 

n«  Let  such,  then,  awake  to  the  immknsx 
VAtuBOF  CHRisTfANiTT,  the  factsof  which  re- 
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pose  on  ^uch  fotindations  of  evidence.  Letetery 
proof  of  a  genuine  and  credible  history,  lead 
them  to  a  deeper  persuasion  of  their  own  concern 
in  the  events,  and  their  own  obligation  to  obey 
the  doctrines,  thus  attested.  Let  them  not  be- 
Ueve  the  Bible,  as  they  do  the  history  of  civil 
and  national  transactions,  which  pretend  not  to 
affiect  the  heart  nor  change  the  conduct.  But 
let  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  sink  deeply 
into  the  soul,  affect  tihe  practical  judgment, 
overcome  the  power  of  temptation,  vanquish 
the  resistance  of  the  world,  conquer  every 
lust,  and  bring  the  whole  man  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ, 

To  admit  speculatively,  coldly,  the  authen-* 
ticity  and  credibility  of  the  gospel,  is  nothing — 
I  want  your  hearts — the  penitence  and  faith 
which  the  gospel  demands — the  subjection  of  a 
ruined  and  fallen  creature  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  in  this  docile  and  practical  temper  of 
mind  that  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  are  to 
be  studied.  To  the  mere  schojar,  the  mere 
Ssputer  of  this  worlds  truth  falls  weak  and 
inefficacious,  even  if  it  be  theoretically  admitted. 
The  humble  and  practical  student  alone  pleases 
God,  and  understands  fully  the  force  of  the 
divine  argument  He  may  iiot  be  able  to 
reason  with  the  gainsayer.     He  may  not  be 

p  2 
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skilled  in  human  learning.  He  may  not  be 
competent  to  follow  me  in  all  the  external  testi- 
monies which  I  have  been  detailing  in  the  present 
and  the  former  lectures.  He  may  not  be  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  conflicting  testimonies.  But 
he  feels  the  value  of  the  scriptures.  He  un- 
derstands the  practical  part  of  the  testimonies 
drawn  from  its  style,  its  contents,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  apostles.  Such  a 
man  knows  the  use  and  worth  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  mariner  knows  the  use  and  worth  of  the 
compass.  A  mariner,  if  illiterate,  has  neither 
opportunity  nor  learning  enough  to  enquire 
why  his  needle  takes  a  polar  direction,  or  what 
the  scientific  have  to  say  upon  its  variations  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe ;  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  laws  of  magnetism,  or  the  dependence 
of  thefti  on  electricity,  when  or  by  whom  they 
were  laid  down,  and  who  adapted  the  compass 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  But  he  knows, 
unlearned  as  he  is,  that  it  is  by  this  needle 
only  that  he  can  find  his  way  through  a 
trackless  deep;  he  knows  that  by  this  alone 
he  can  escape  the  dangers  of  his  voyage 
and  proceed  safely  to  his  destined  haven; 
he  knows  that  this  only  will  bring  him  to 
his  home,   his  family,   his  friends. 

In  like  manner  the  humble  Christian  feels 
the  value  of  the  scriptures ;  he  feels  that  they  are 
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the  <mly  guide  through  a  trackless  ocean  ;  that 
they  are  the  only  means  of  safety  in  his  perilous 
voyage,  that  if  he  would  escape  the  making 
shipwreck  offmth  and  a  good  conscience,  and  would 
avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  which 
thousands,  trusting  madly  to  their  own  guidance, 
and  neglecting  the  heavenly  direction,  perish, 
he  must  follow  his  inspired  guide — ^his  sacred 
compass.  He  does  so;  and  passing  *'  safely 
through  the  troublesome  waves  of  this  present 
world,'*  he  arrives  at  length  at  his  destined 
haven,  where  are  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
home,  his  Saviour,  his  eternal  rest,   his  end, 

his  ALL. 
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DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

MIRACLES. 


Mark  ii.  10—12. 

But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,  and 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house. 
And  immediately  he  arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and 
toent  forth  before  them  all;  insomuch  that  th^ 
were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God,  saving,  we 
never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

The  arguments  iu  our  former  Lectures  have 
been  directed  to  prove  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  order  to  ascertain  these  points,  we  have  ex- 
amined them  by  the  strictest  rules  of  historical 
testimony  and  we  have  found  them  to  be  esta'* 
blished  by  fiaLr  stronger  proofs  than  men  uni- 
formly consider  as  satisfi^ctory  on  similar  sub* 
iects. 
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During  this  enquiry  we  have  deferred  the 
consideration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion of  which  they  treat. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  time  to  enter  upon 
this  topic.  We  open  the  sacred  books  with  the 
fullest  confidence  and  repose  of  mind,  as  having 
been  really  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  as  entitled  beyond  all  other 
writings,  to  credit,  upon  the  ground  of  veracity 
and  trust-worthiness. 

On  reading  them  with  attention,  we  learn 
that  their  chief  design  is  to  communicate  a  re- 
velation from  Almighty  God  to  man.  This  is 
their  main  scope,  to  which  all  other  matters 
are  subordinate.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
proceed  to  examine,  with  seriousness  and  hu* 
mility  of  mind,  the  marks  and  evidences  by 
which  we  are  assured  that  they  really  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  will. 

These  credentials  we  soon  discover,  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  miracles  which  our  Lord 
performed,  the  prophecies  which  were  accom- 
plished in  him,  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  the 
holiness  of  his  character,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those 
who  received  his  message. 

These  credentials  remain  in  substance  the 
same  in  every  age.     They  have,  however,  been 
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enlarged  by  the  lapse  of  time.  To  the  miracles 
of- our  Lord  are  now  added  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And  to  the  prophecies  accomplished  in 
himself,  all  the  series  of  predictions  which  have 
been  since  falfilied,  and  are  now  fulfilling,  in 
the  world.  We  also  adjoin  the  proofs  arising 
from  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ob- 
vious benefits  it  has  conferred  on  mankind. 
These  topics  will  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent  and  the  four  succeeding  Lectures.^ 

Odr  Lord's  doctrine  and  character,  as  well  as 
the  divine  effects  of  his  religion,  will  fi>rm 
branctes  of  the  internal  evidences  to  beconm- 
dered  in  a  further  division  of  our  Course.^ 

Thus  we  are  coming  to  the  grounds  of  a 
divine  faith,  fixed  on  a  divine  testimony.  The 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  our  books  place 
them  on  the  footing  of  other  undoubted  hts- 
tories;  the  supernatural  credentials  will  give 
to  the  subject  matter  of  them  a  divine  au- 
thority. 

We  begin  with  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles. 

And  here  three  questions  may  be  proposed : 
Did  the  wonderful  actions  ascribed  to  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  really  take  place  ?  Were  these 
actions    undoubtedly  miraculous?    Was  there 

*  Lect.  v'ii.-**xi.  *  Lect.  xiv. — xriii. 
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sach  a  <;omiexioQ  between  them  and  the  reli- 
gion they  atte  A,  as  to  prove  that  that  religion 
was  from  God  ? 

If  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered  > 
we  shall  have  demonstrated  all  that  the  case 
requires;  for  we  shall  have  shown  that  the 

FACTS    WER£    DOKK ^that    THE     FACTS    W£K£ 

MIRACULOUS— that  THE  I^ACTS  PROVE  THE 
T&UTH    OP    THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION. 

Let  me  beg  the  attrition  of  every  candid 
and  sincere  bearer >  (for  I  address  no  other,) 
whilst  I  detail  the  proofs  of  these  points^  though 
they  wiH  necessarily  throw  us  back  on  the  last 
lecture.  Some  repetition  on  so  great  a  topic, 
•if  unavoidable,  is  a  small  evil . 

I.  To  ask  whether  the  wonderful  actions  as- 
cribed to  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  really 
TOOK  PLAGE,  is  to  movc  again  the  question 
which  we  have  already  settled.  For  it  is  in 
a  good  measure  the  same  thing  as  to  ask. 
Whether  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory includes  the  credibility  of  the  works 
which  are  the  most  prominent  part  of  it,  and 
en  which  the  whole  rests.  If  the  history  be 
not  true  as  to  these,  it  is  not  true  at  all.  The 
wonderful  deeds  are  not  subordinate*  and  insu- 
lated parts  of  the  account,  mere  appendages  ; 
but  the  main  features.    The  trust-worthiness  of 
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the  historians  is  pledged  to  the  particular  events 
which  we  call  miracles^  as  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  narrative.  The  question  then  with 
regard  to  them  is  of  the  last  moment.  To 
proceed  in  the  clearest  manner,  let  us  first  se- 
parate the  wonderful  actions  from  their  causes, 
and  view  them  simply  as  matters  €f  kuAory. 

Take  any  miracles  you  please.  For  instance^ 
at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana,  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  having  turned  water  intowme. 
At  the  same  place  he  healed  the  son  of  a  no* 
bleman  who  was  sick  at  Capernaum.  On  an- 
other occasioD,  when  watehed  by  the  Phari-* 
sees,  he  ordered  the  man  who  had  a  withered 
hand,  to  stretch  it  forth  and  it  became  whole  as 
the  other.  Again,  he  restored  sight  to  blind 
Bartimeus ;  and  be  raised  Lazarus,  and  the  only 
son  of  a  widowed  mother  at  Nak>,  to  life. 

Now  in  each  of  these  and  the  like  examples 
of  our  Lord's  wonderful  works,  there  are  two 
distinct  and  palpable  facts,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  observation  of  all  the  people, 
and  of  which  they  were  competent  judges. 
The  water-pots  of  stone  were  filled  with  water — 
when  the  servants  presented  the  same  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast,  it  was  wine.  The  uoble^ 
man  left  his  son  at  Capernaum  dying*-he  re* 
ceived  on  his  return  from  our  Lord,  the  certaia 
tidings  of  his  recovery.     The  man  had  indis- 
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putably  a  withered  hand — it  was  afterwards 
whole  as  the  other.  Bartimeus  was  blind — ^his 
sight  was  restored.  Lazarus  and  the  youth  at 
Noin  were  dead ;  the  one  had  been  interred, 
the  other  was  carried  out  on  the  bier  as  our 
Lord  met  him — both  lived  again, 

So  of  all  the  other  works  which  were  per*» 
formed  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  we  consider  to  be  miracles.  At  the 
least,  certain  plain,  intelligible  fects  took  place, 
which  no  one  can  dispute.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent witnessed  and  knew  the  previous  state  of 
the  sufferers — the  same  persons  witnessed  and 
knew  their  subsequent  altered  condition.  Whe- 
ther a  miracle  was  performed  in  each  case,  is 
another  question.  We  are  now  concerned  with 
the  previous  enquiry.  .  Did  certain  facts  occur  f 
Does  the  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the  state 
previous  to  the  interference  of  our  Lord  and 
bis  apostles,  and  to  the  facts  of  the  state  sub- 
sequent to  it-^-does  this  testimony  deserve 
belief?  Were  the  events  themselves  such  as 
are  wcorded  ? 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles — the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  It  resolves  itself  likewise  into  two 
fiicts.  Did  the  apostles  see  and  know  the 
death  and  burial  of  their  Master  ?  This  is  one 
fact.     Did  they  see  and  know  the  same  Jesus 
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their  Master  alive  again — did  they  converse 
with  him  for  forty  days — and  behold  him  as- 
cending into  heaven  ?  Thus  the  whole  question 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  miracles  falls  back 
on  the  credibility,  A  few  remarks  will  show 
that  that  credibility  embraces  them,  and  that 
they  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  general 
credit  due  to  the  evangelical  history. 

1 ,  For  all  that  we  stated,  in  our  last  lecture, 
as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  our  Lord's  history,  as  to  their  sim- 
plicity, uprightness,  disinterestedness  and  purity 
of  life,  not  only  applies,  but  applies  chiefly, 
and  in  the  first  place,  to  these  very  actions. 
It  was  not  to  doctrines,  but  to  these  specific 
facts  occurring  under  their  own  eyes,  and  sub- 
mitted to  their  own  examination,  that  they 
bear  their  testimony.  It  was  for  asserting 
especially  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  the 
most  astonishing  of  all  the  events  in  the  evan- 
gelical history,  that  they  endured  suffering,  re- 
proach, persecution,  death.  By  only  not  bear- 
ing testimony  to  this  and  the  preceding  mira- 
cles of  their  Lord,  they  might  have  avoided  all 
suffering  and  reproach,  and  have  lived  in  quiet, 
as  we  observed  in  the  last  lecture ;  nay,  by  de- 
tecting an  imposture,  if  there  had  been  any, 
they  might  have  risen  to  reputation,  honour, 
reward.     And  yet  these  twelve  plain,  honest 
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men,  the  pudty  of  whose  lives  no  one  can  im- 
peachy  persisted  to  the  last  in  a  firm,  consis- 
tent, unshaken  testimony  to  this   miraculous 
kistory.     Not  only  so,  they  go  about  and  preach 
these  ^ecific  facts,  and  the  doctrines  springix]^ 
out  of  them,  and  live  a  self-denying,  beneficent, 
holy  life ;  and  thus  living  and  bearing  witness, 
they  bring  upon  themselves  gratuitously,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences, 
enmity,  hatred,  peril,  and  death.     Such  a  tes- 
timony never  can  be  disputed  or  disbelieved, 
except  on  principles  which  would  destroy  the 
validity  of  all  testimony,    and   end  in  anni* 
hi  la  ting  human  intercourse.     That  such  men 
should  invent  things  entirely  false,  should  then 
give  them  out  as  true,  at  the  peril  of  life ;  and 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  to  death, 
all  of  them,  for  attesting  that  they  had  seen 
with  their  eyes  what  they  did  not  see,  is  con- 
tradictory to  all  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature.      This  is  the  first  point,  the  number 
and  character  of  our  witnesses  prove  that,  as 
they  are  credible  in  their  narrative  generally, 
so  they  are  most  of  all  credible  in  what  is  the 
main  part  of  it,  the  extraordinary  actions  per- 
formed. 

2,  Again :  what  did  the  converts  of  the  first 
ceatuiy  believe,  and  what  did  they  attest  to 
those  of  the  second,  but  the  facts  of  the  gospel 
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miracles,  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord 
especially,  and  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
on  which  Christianity  rested  its  claims  ? 

Their  giving  credit  to  a  narrative  founded  on 
these  wonderful  operations,  included,  in  the 
very  first  place,  a  belief  in  the  account  of 
those  operations.  If  the  works  had  not  be^i 
performed,  what  would  have  availed  all  the 
fragments  of  the  story  ?  If  Christ  had  not 
really  wrought  his  miraculous  works,  really 
risen,  really  ascended  into  heaven,  and  by 
many  infallible  proofs  assured  his  disciples  of 
his  divine  mission  ;  if  he  had  not  really  poured 
out  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to 
his  promise.  Christians  would  have  had  no- 
thing to  believe  in ;  the  whole  of  Christianity 
would  have  been  a  lie.  But  these  facts  were 
universally  admitted  as  true  by  the  contempora- 
ries of  the  apostles.  They  rest  not  only  on  their 
testimony,  as  immediate  witnesses,  but  on  tl» 
suffrage  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  whom 
they  appealed.  This  is  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance in  considering  the  truth  of  the  extra- 
ordinary works  recorded  in  the  gospel  narrative. 
For  the  credibility  of  contemporary  history,  be  it 
remarked,  when  uncontradicted,  springs  not  only 
from  the  personal  qualities  of  those  who  write, 
but  also  from  the  suffrage  of  all  their  country- 
men, friends  and  enemies,  to  whom  the  writings 
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are  submitted.  In  reading  the  evangelical  his- 
tory, it  is  the  nation,  it  is  the  whble  age  whom 
we  hear.  If  the  works  said  to  be  miraculous 
had  not  taken  place^  the  cry  of  indignation 
raised  in  all  the  places  where  the  false  ac* 
counts  came,  would  have  resomided  with  a 
tremendous  echo  to  posterity,  and  have  left  us 
in  the  present  age  no  Christian  religion  to 
discuss. 

3*  I  observe  further,  that  monuments  were  set 
up  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  facts  recorded 
in  the  scriptures  at  the  time  when  they  took 
I^ace,  and  have  continued  ever  since.  This  is 
one  of  the  marks  laid  down  with  such  acuteness 
by  Leslie/  We  have  already  noticed  that  the 
institutions  appointed  by  our  Christian  books, 
and  still  subsisting,  prove  their  credibility  ge- 
nerally ;  but  we  now  apply  the  observation  to 
the  miraculous  part  of  the  history.  For  the 
i3r)ighty  works  of  our  Lord,  his  resurrection, 
his  ascension,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  .miraculous  powers  of  the  apostles,  were 
accompanied  with  the  propagation  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, with  the  promulgation  of  divine  laws ; 
with  all  the  institutions  of  a  peculiar  religious 
society,  called  the  Christian  church ;  with  the 
Cffljebration  therein  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 

'  Frays9inoU8*  Defense  du  Christianisme,  i.  506. 
*  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists. 
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tisoi,  a8  a  direct  dedicatioa  of  all  its  members 
to  their  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  of  the  sacred 
eucharist  in  commemoration  of  his  death  and 
passion ;  together  with  the  solemn  observance 
of  the  first  day  in  every  week  to  record  and 
signalise  his  resurrection  from  the  dead — in  a 
word«  with  all  the  associations  and  usages 
which  mark  Christian  nations.  These  mo- 
numents were  set  up  at  the  time  when  the 
wonderful  works  were  done,  and  as  memorials 
of  them.  They  owed  their  origin  to  them,  and 
to  them  alone.  Every  indivi^jiial  in  every  age 
of  the  Christian  church  has  known,  and  knows, 
that  he  was  baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  having  established  his  divine  mission 
by  a  series  of  wonderful  operations ;  and  that  he 
celebrates  the  Lord's  Supper  in  remembrance 
of  his  death,  and  observes  as  sacred  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  express  commemoration  of 
his  resurrection. 

Now  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  an  im- 
postor to  have  invented  the  extraordinary  facts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  then  have  written 
an  account  of  them  and  imposed  it  on  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  Christians :  because  such 
impostor  must  not  only  have  invented  the  won- 
derftil  facts,  and  forged  the  books  recording 
them,  but  must  have  contrived  also  the  public 
actions  and  monuments  connected  with  these 
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facte;  and  must  further  have  persuaded  the 
people  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  always 
believed  th^m,  and  observed  the  usages  from 
the  time  of  Christ  to  their  own ;  when  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  would  have  risen  up  to 
contradict  him. 

A  man  might  as  well  pretend,  any  day  now, 
to  produce  an  account  of  wonderful  adventures 
achieved  by  some  ancient  saint  or  hero  a  thou* 
sand  years  ago,  by  Bede  for  example,  or 
Alfred,  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  Christian  world  that  they  had 
all  along,  from  that  time  to  this,  been  baptized 
in  his  name,  and  in  belief  of  such  wonderful 
works. — Is  it  possible  that  such  a  fraud  could 
succeed  ? 

Or  he  might  with  as  much  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, attempt  at  this  day  to  invent  a  book  of 
statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  for  England,  and 
make  them  pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  old 
established  laws  of  the  country  founded  on 
Magna  Charta,  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had   always  received  and  been  governed  by, 
when  not  a  creature  had  ever  heard  of  them. 
The  case  refutes  itself.     In  fact,  there  never 
was  a  book  of  forged  laws  palmed  upon  any 
people  since  the  world  began.     So  certainly 
do  the  public  actions,  usages,  and  habits  of  the 
Christian  church,  from  the  time  of  Christ  and 

VOL,.  I.  Q 
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his  apostles,  prove  the  credibility  of  the  won- 
derful fects  from  which  they  took  their  rise. 
The  pretence  to  these  facts,  if  they  had  not 
been  true,  would  have  extinguished  Chris- 
tianity in  its  birth. 

4.  But  let  the  account  itself  of  each  of  the 
supernatural  actions,  as  recorded  in  our  books, 
be  examined,  with  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  the  credibility  of  them  will  appear. 
Take  the  New  Testament  into  your  hands  and 
read  it.  Observe  the  inimitable  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  respective  narratives.  Notice 
how  indissolubly  they  are  connected  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  history.  See  how 
naturally  they  arise  out  of  the  preceding 
circumstances,  and  join  on  upon  those  which 
follow.  Observe  the  impression  which  the  ex- 
traordinary events  made,  the  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  attendant  multitudes^  and 
their  direct  ascription  of  them  to  divine  power .^ 
Mark  how  essential  they  are  to  the  consistency 
of  the  whole  story.  You  discover  no  art,  no 
patch-work,  no  second  thoughts.  The  time, 
the  persons,  the  events  before  and  after,  the 
consequences,  the  objections  raised,  all  the 
most  minute  detailsi  are  so  exquisitely  given, 
that  the  veracity  of  the  whole  shines  out  con* 

^  See  some  striking  thoughts  in  Mr.  Penrose's  late  work 
on  the  IMPRESSION  made  by  our  Lord's  miracles. 
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spicuously  at  every  turn.  They  cannot  be 
forgeries.  Things  which  might  tend  to  lessen 
the  greatness  of  the  facts,  especially  the  as- 
cription of  them  by  our  Lord's  enemies  to  evil 
spirits,  are  faithfully  narrated.  The  inability 
of  the  disciples  to  cast  out  an  unclean  spirit  is 
noted.  The  peculiar  dignity  and  reserve,  and 
what  I  may  call  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's 
conduct,  his  authoritative  and  yet  simple  and 
unaffected  manner  of  doing  his  mighty  works, 
are  beyond  imitation.  There  is  no  colouring, 
no  amplification,  no  study  of  effect,  no  eager- 
ness to  strike  wonder,  no  anxiety  to  be  be- 
lieved. The  evangelists  write  as  those  who 
give  a  faithful  narrative  of  a  wonderful,  but 
real  course  of  action.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  corro- 
boration of  all  these  arguments,  that  the  unde- 
signed coincidences  so  admirably  adduced  by 
critics  in  proof  of  the  general  credibility  of  the 
gospel  narrative,  fall  as  frequently  upon  the 
miracles  as  on  any  other  events.^ 

The  wonderful  deeds  then  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament really  occurred.  To  resist  such  accu- 
mulated evidence,  borne  by  such  witnesses, 
attested  by  all  their  contemporaries,  admitted 
by  dieir  bitterest  foes,  corroborated  by  exist- 
img  monuments  and  public  usages,  and  strength- 

*  See  Mr.  Blunt's  Veracity:  where  the  remark  is  first 
made,  and  illustrated  with  admirable  judgment. 

Q  2 
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ened  by  all  the  marks  of  truth  in  the  accounts 
themselves — I  say,  to  resist  such  evidence,  not 
to  speculative  opinions,  but  to  distinct  matters 
of  fact,  is  to  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of 
truth,  and  to  involve  men  in  one  bewildering 
maze  of  scepticism  and  absurdity. 

And  yet  this  is  coolly  attempted  by  modem 
infidels,  not  by  going  into  an  examination  of 
our  arguments,  or  by  producing  counter- 
evidence  ;  but  by  general  insinuations  against 
the  fallibility  of  human  testimony,  by  assert- 
ing that  miracles  are  contradictory  to  expe- 
rience, and  by  alleging  that  the  proof  of  remote 
history  is  weakened  and  extinguished  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

But  what  has  the  general  fallibility  of  human 
testimony  to  do  with  the  strong,  unshaken  evi- 
dence of  upright  men  to  specific  events  which 
fell  under  their  own  notice  ?  For  we  are  now 
only  considering  miracles  as  to  the  facts  on 
which  they  rest.  What  the  cause  of  them 
might  be,  that  is,  whether  they  are  properly 
miraculous  or  not,  we  do  not  now  enquire; 
we  adduce  testimony  to  the  naked  facts.  Were 
the  water-pots  filled  with  water  ?  Did  it  be- 
come wine?  Here  are  two  facts.  Was  La- 
zarus dead  ?  Did  Lazarus  live  again  after  four 
days  ?   Was  Bartimeus  blind  ?    Did  he  receive 
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his  sight  ?  Was  our  Lord  crucified  ?  Did  he 
live  again  on  the  third  day  ?  These  are  the 
questions. 

Now  what  can  general  insinuations  against 
human  testimony  avail  in  a  case  like  that  be- 
fore us,  when  every  caution  has  been  taken 
against  this  very  fallibility,  and  the  evidence  of 
twelve  unimpeached  beholders,  with  the  suf- 
frages of  a  whole  nation,  excludes  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake  ?  As  well  might  we  enter  a 
court  of  justice,  and,  when  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  upon  their  oath,  under  the  direction  of  a 
learned  and  impartial  judge,  have  brought  in  a 
verdict,  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous  cre- 
dible witnesses  to  a  specific  fact — ^whisper  the 
fallibility  of  human  testimony. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  these  wonderful 
works  are  contrary  to  experience?  To  what 
experienee  ?  To  that  of  the  objector  merely  ? 
Then  he  will  shut  out  all  facts  of  which  he 
is  not  himself  the  eye-witness ;  and  the  Indian 
who  should  refuse  to  believe  on  any  testimony 
the  fact  of  water  being  frozen,  would  be  in 
the  right.  But  does  the  objector  mean  the 
experience  of  others  ?  Then  he  must  come  to 
testimony.  Thus  his  objection  does  not  apply. 
Opposite  experience  is  not  necessarily  contra- 
dictory. In  order  to  oppose  experience  to 
miraculous  facts,  the  objector  should  contrast 
the  testimony  of  those  who  professed  to  have 
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seeb  miracles,  and  considered  them  divine ;  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who,  under  similar  cir* 
cumstances,  saw  the  same  actions,  and  consi- 
dered them  not  divine,  but  mere  impostures.''' 

Again,  it  is  urged,  that  the  transmission  of  re- 
mote fiM^ts  is  weakened  till  it  becomes  extinct. 
But  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  loose,  undefined 
transmission  by  oral  testimony.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  written  testimony,  and  where  a  series  of 
separate  and  credible  witnesses,  in  each  age  finom 
the  present,  may  be  traced  up,  step  by  step, 
till  we  come  to  the  apostolic.  In  this  view, 
the  Christian  church  is  a  society  which  never 
passes  away,  nor  leaves  a  void  in  the  trans* 
mission  of  testimony.  The  generations  of  it 
change  only  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  The 
new  age  of  Christians  has  been  baptized  into 
the  faith  of  the  great  and  striking  facts  of 
Christianity,  and  received  the  distinct  testi* 
mony  of  them,  long  before  the  old  age  has 
passed  off.  Twenty  or  thirty  individuals  join- 
ing hands,  as  it  were,  across  the  lines  which 
divide  the  centuries,  form  an  unbroken  chain 
from  the  apostles*  time  to  our  own.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  of  witnesses  imperceptibly 
^passing  away  in  the  Christian  society,  are  only 
like  the  successive  changes  in  the  matter  of 
the  same  human  frame,  which  possesses  always 

^  See  a  fine  remark  to  this  puqport  in  Bishop  Van  MildcrtV 
Lect :  on  Infidelity  in  lor. 
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one  uQehanged  essence  and  form,  though  the 
particles  which  compose  it  are  partly  dissi- 
pated every  moment,  and  renewed  by  those 
which  take  their  place.  A  man  is  the  same 
man,  whatever  imperceptible  changes  take  place 
in  the  substance  of  his  body,  because  his  con- 
sciousness, his  mind,  his  identity  remains. 
Thus  the  Christian  society  continues  still  the 
same  depositary  of  truth.  Consciousness  is 
difitised,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. The  passage  from  one  generation  of 
Christians  to  another  is  imperceptible.  The 
society  is  always  the  same  body,  preserving 
the  memory  of  certain  events,  and  celebrating 
actions  in  commemoration  of  them .  The  church 
in  her  first  and  in  her  eighteenth  century,  only 
differs  as  a  man  at  seventy  years  of  age  differs 
firom  what  he  was  at  twenty.  His  conscious- 
ness, his  memory  of  certain  prominent  facts, 
and  his  testimony  to  them  continue  as  fresh 
and  decisive  as  ever.^ 

So  utterly  futile  are  the  objections  against 
the  history  of  the  gospel— objections,  however^ 
which  being  sown  .in  the  fertile  soil  of  fallen 
nature,  and  favouring  the  pride  and  sensuality 
of  the  heart,  require  continually  to  be  exposed. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  men 
attempt  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  testimony  to 
the  miraculous  facts  of  the  gospel,  they  resist 

8  Frayssinoos. 
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the  common  sentiments  and  most  approved 
practice  of  mankind ;  nay,  the  very  sentiments 
and  practice  by  which  they  themselves  are  go- 
verned in  similar  cases.  In  short,  all  historical 
truth,  all  philosophy,  all  jurisprudence,  all 
society,  depends  on  the  evidence  borne  by  cre- 
dible witnesses^  A  reliance  on  welUauth^iti-* 
cated  and  well-<:ircumstanced  testimony  is  as 
much  a  law  of  our  moral  nature,  as  the  belief 
of  the  ordinary  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed,  is  of  our  understanding.^ 

But  we  proceed,    in   the  next  place»   to 
consider 

11.  Whether  THESE  FACTS  were,  propkrly 

SPEAKING,  MIRACULOUS. 

That  the  facts  took  place  is  proved :  it  is  ad- 
mitted also  that  they  were  extraordinary.  A 
few  considerations  will  show  that  they  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  miracles. 

For  what  is  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  not  such  an 
operation  as  suspends  some  of  those  laws  of 
nature,  on  the  general  constancy  of  which  the 
order  and  preservation  of  the  whole  universe 
rest  ?  These  laws  God  alone,  as  the  author  of 
nature,  fixed:  and  these  laws  God  alone,  as 
the  governor  and  preserver  of  nature,  can  alter 
or  suspend.  A  miracle  supposes  an  established 
and    generally    unaltered    course    of    things. 

9  Franks's  Hulsean  Lectures. 
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Effects  that  are  produced  in  the  regular  order 
of  that  course  we  call  natural,  and  those  which 
clearly  and  palpably  depart  from  that  order  we 
call  miraculous.  Both  are  equally  easy  to 
God;  and  equally  incomprehensible,  in  the 
mode  of  them,  to  us^  That  grains  of  corn  sown 
in  the  earth  should  turn  into  abundant  harvests 
which  nourish  whole  nations,  is  an  astonishing 
act  of  that  goodness  which  continually  supplies 
our  wants.  But  it  is  constantly  exerted,  and 
therefore  creates  little  surprise.  It  is  common. 
That  five  barley  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes 
should  be  multiplied  instantaneously  so  as 
to  feed  five  thousand  men,  and  that  twelve 
baskets  of  fragments  should  be  collected  from 
them,  is  an  astonishing  act  effected  by  divine 
goodness,  communicating  a  revelation  to  man- 
kind. But  it  is  rare  and  unexpected.  It 
therefore  strikes  us  with  admiration.  It  ex* 
cites  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  extraordi- 
nary occurrence.  The  usual  acts  of  God's 
power  prove  his  being  and  providence;  the 
unusual  and  miraculous  prove  the  divine  com- 
mission of  the  person  at  whose  word  they  are 
performed.  The  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  we  call  miracles,  are  fitted,  therefore, 
from  their  infrequency»  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  mankind ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  afford, 
by  their  evident  connexion  with  supernatural 
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igtteT»  the  best  eonceiviiile  proof  of  an  in- 
mediate  indicatioii  of  the  dmne  wilL 

1,  The  liMTts  tlien  oi  the  gwpel  woe  plain 
ttttd  palpable  mirades — soch  suspensions  of  the 
Qfder  of  natme  as  men's  ontwaid  senses^  Aeir 
ejres  and  earsv  might  judge  of.  They  ivete  not 
ftds  of  the  antnre  of  whieh  anj  doobt  ooqU 
lie  enmtained  whether  ther  wete  in  the  avdi- 
■mry  conise  of  thmgs  or  not ;  hnt  plainly  con* 
tiwy  to  that  coaorae.  Snch  as  laising  a  iMidy 
that  had  been  d«ad  libardajrs;  Rstoring  instant 
and  peHect  sight  to  the  blind :  heaEn^  hy  a 
wwd  or  at  a  dislnace  ali  the  disaaacs  incident 
loonraataK ;  castiag oat  nnc&ean spirits;  watt:- 
in^  on  the  sen;  calming:  in  a  mooneat  the 
of  a  sinns.  These  arocks  weie 
incles! — sasfwnsHns  of  the  laws  of 
hoU^  sensibk;.  and  tevet  la  every 


3.  Ther  weve  dsoie  br  Christ  and  h» 
tbes  pcvleswvUT  as^  dirme  aifts^  aaid  apcc 
compnnfied  wtch  K&it  open  and  oafcigamed 
pnblkHtT  whiic&  wQoId  have  fed  ti>  their  detae^ 
tiML  bid  tdhnr  been  bnpsi$i{3»ii&w  Their 
fetlwmed  ux  die  thice  of  the  wvrid^ 
striikiit^Lli  auiu&er  olf  <£i}mptitefirit  and  inmUigaent 
aKijCasi6se$.  Tlx^v  wt^ce  ou^  ^bncafiiid  amun^  n 
fr>a  utct;r«(t$t^d  (Mcsuitt  in  ;i  cuniec.    They  nr^ae 
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maltitiides,  and  befiire  the  most  bitter  adver«- 
saries.  The  man  bom  blind,  Lazarus*  the 
paraljrtic,  were  seen  by  their  femilies  and  neigh- 
boars  and  all  the  Jews.  The  few  loaves  and 
fishes  were  multiplied  publicly,  and  partakoi 
of  by  five  thousand  men.  The  entire  Jewish 
nation,  assembled  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
heard  the  apostles  address  them  in  new  tongues. 
These  things  were  done  at  noon-day,  and  were 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  every  beholder* 
Lest,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  a  crowd 
are  bad  judges  of  a  miraculous  w<Mrk,  others 
wore  performed  before  individual,  competent 
witnesses,  and  then  submitted  to  the  public 
eye*  Peter  and  James  and  John,  and  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  damsel  (the  persons  best 
able  to  discern  the  truth  of  the  restoration  to 
life)  were  present  at  the  raising  of  Jairus* 
daughter :  whilst  all  the  people  weeping  and 
wailiii^  at  her  death,  and  the  scoffisrs  who  de- 
rided our  Lord's  attempt  to  restore  her,  were  so 
many  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  miiacle, 
and,  had  there  been  any  imposition,  would 
have  been  so  many  accusers  of  the  fraud.  The 
circumstances  of  the  damsers  walking,  and 
being  capable  of  receiving  her  ordinary  food, 
are  forther  proofs  of  the  perfection  of  the  work 
and  its  miraculous  character. 
3.  Then   the  first  Christian  miracles  were 
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wrought,  not  before  a  heathen  nation,  but  be- 
fore the  Jewish,  accustomed  to  jndge  of  mira- 
cles and  to  weigh  the  evidence  arising  from 
them.  At  that  very  time  they  were  expecting 
their  Messiah,  and  therefore  prepared  to  ex- 
amine with  care  and  jealousy  the  truth  of  the 
wonderful  works ;  and  were  excited  to  bitter 
hostility  against  our  Lord  when  they  heard  his 
doctrine;  and  scrutinized  his  miracles  with 
eager  desire  to  detect  a  fraud.  Yet  this  people 
admit  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  be  notable  and 
decisive ;  they  ascribe  them  to  a  divine  power ; 
the  impression  made  upon  their  minds,  contrary 
to  their  wishes  and  prejudices,  is  evidently 
that  which  undeniable  miracles  could  alone 
produce ;  their  very  endeavours  to  oppose  and 
resist  them,  or  to  explain  away  the  just  infe- 
roices  from  them,  proclaim  aloud  the  truth  of 
the  supernatural  operations. 

4.  Further,  our  Lord's  mi^ty  deeds  indade 
such  numerous  and  various  suspensions  of  the 
course  of  nature  as,  under  the  drcumstam^es, 
constitute  the  most  decisive  proof  of  miraculous 
agency.  It  was  not  one  or  two  or  three  pro- 
fessed miracles,  with  many  failures  and  a  long 
interval  of  time  between  each,  which  were  per- 
formed^  but  a  great  numlMtr,  without  a  single 
bilure,  during  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nktry.     His  lite  was  a  life  of  mirades.     He 
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went  about  doing  good  in  the  exertion  of  an 
abiding  and  unfailing  miraculous  power.  More 
than  fifty  express  instances  are  recorded — 
whilst  whole  masses  of  them  are  registered  in 
such  words  as  these.  And  Jesus  went  about  all 
Galilee  healing  all  nurnner  of  sickness  and  all 
manner  of  disease  among  the  people;  and  his  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  they  brought  unto 
Mm  all  the  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers 
diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic^ 
and  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them. 
And  at  the  close  of  his  history  St.  John  adds. 
And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book. 

Again,  these  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  of 
every  sort ;  some  less  grand  and  stupendous, 
others  more  imposing.  At  one  time  he  feeds 
an  assembled  multitude,  at  another  he  heals  the 
taembling  woman  that  came  behind  him  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.  His  power 
was  universal.  At  Jerusalem,  in  several  parts 
of  Judea  and  Galilee,  in  streets  and  villages, 
in  synagogues,  in  private  houses,  in  the  streets, 
in  highways,  in  different  manners,  and  on 
every  kind  of  occasion,  did  he  perform  his 
Qtighty  works.  Some  with  preparation  and 
a  solemn  prediction  of  what  he  was  about 
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to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  and  the 
daughter  of  Jairus;  others  without  prepara* 
tion  and  by  accident,  as  we  speak,  as  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain.^^  Some  when  attended 
by  the  multitudes,  others  when  alone  with  the 
patient.  Most  of  these  works  were  performed 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
master  of  a  family  on  behalf  of  persons  whom 
they  loved ;  so  that  our  Lord  did  not  choose 
the  subjects  of  his  miracles,  but  displayed  his 
power  in  cases  where  the  attention  would  be 
most  awakened,  and  the  reality  of  the  cures 
best  ascertained.  By  this  variety  every  ai* 
tempt  at  explaining  away  the  accounts  is  pre- 
cluded. If  some  might  overwhelm  the  senses 
of  the  beholders,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the 
ascension ;  others  were  submitted  to  the  most 
sober,  deliberate  contemplation — as  the  calming 
of  the  sea,  the  turning  water  into  wine,  the 
feeding  the  five  thousand.  No  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances,  no  exaggeration,  can  solve  the  phe- 
nomena of  miracles  varied  in  every  possible 
form,  and  whidi  never  in  a  single  instance  hiimd 
of  their  end. 

^^  In  the  one  species  of  miracle,  the  raising  from  the  dead, 
mark  the  gradations — the  daughter  of  J  aims  was  just  dead 
and  lay  like  one  asleep— the  widow's  son  had  been  dead 
some  little  time  and  was  being  carried  to  the  tomb^-Lacann 
had  been  dead  foar  days,  and  cormptkm  had  takaa  plaot. 
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5.  CTonsider,  further,  the  miracles  df  wbicb 
our  Lord  was  the  subject,  as  well  as  those 
which  he  himself  perfbrmed.^^  He  was  con- 
ceived and  bom  by  a  direct,  miraculous  power. 
Three  times  during  his  life  did  a  voice  from 
heaven  proclaim  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
At  his  death  the  rending  of  the  vail,  the  earth* 
quake,  the  supernatural  darkness,  the  opened 
graves,  were  divine  attestations.  The  greatest 
of  aU  miracles  was  his  own  resurrection  from 
Ae  dead.  I  say  nothing  of  his  divine  know- 
ledge of  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men; 
I  omit  the  miraculous  fast  of  forty  days;  I 
pass  by  various  other  demonstrations  of  super- 
humam  operations.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
remark  that  the  distinct  miracles  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  which  our  Saviour  was  the  subject, 
are  calculated  to  strengthen  our  expectation  of 
a  truly  supernatural  character  in  his  own  mighty 
works. 

6.  Then  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ  pro- 
duced such  permanent  effects  on  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  them,  as  to  prove  their 
supernatural  character.  They  were  most  of 
them  performed,  indeed,  instantaneously ;  but 
the  effects  remained,  and  were  submitted  to 
every  one*s  observation.     When  Lazarus  was 

*^  This  is  one  of  the  fine  thoughts  with  which  Franks's 
Lectures  abound. 
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raised,  he  did  not  merely  move  and  speak  and 
die  again,  or  come  forth  out  of  the  grave  and 
vanish  away.  He  returned  to  his  family,  and 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  from  motives  of  cu- 
riosity or  malevolence.  A  momentary  effect 
may  be  called  in  question  ;  the  solid  and  lasting 
consequences  of  a  cure,  in  the  abiding  health 
of  the  individual,  attest  the  finger  of  God. 

7.  Lastly,  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  done  for  a  high  and  holy  end,  an 
end  worthy  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  which 
renders  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  highly  credible.  They  were  not  wasted 
on  any  trivial  occasion.  They  were  not  super- 
fluous or  undefined  in  their  purpose.  The  wise 
and  benevolent  end  was  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  a  declaration  of  God's  will ;  to  mark  out  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  from  all  pretenders ;  to  give 
his  accountable  creatures  a  due  assurance  of 
a  divine  revelation — such  an  end  is  unques- 
tionably neither  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
wisdom,  nor  unbecoming  the  divine  goodnesis. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  some  such  interference 
was  absolutely  necessary  as  an  attestation  to  a 
religion  sent  fi-om  God.  The  extraordinary 
acts  were  precisely  suitable  to  the  extraordinary 
occasion  which  called  for  them.  And  to  those 
who  admit  the  being  and  perfections  of  the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  (and  those 
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only  I  address^  it  must  appear  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  miraculous  works  would 
attend  the  declaration  of  his  will.    With  such 

« 

positive  evidence  before  us,  then^  the  case  is 
undottbted-^the  wonderful  actions  of  the  gospel 
history  were  directly  and  palpably  miraculous. 
But  this  leads  us  to  notice 

III.  That  there  was  such  a  connexion  be* 

TWEEN  THESE  MIRACLES  AND  THE  RELIGION 
TUET  ARE   SAID   TO    ATTE3T,  RS  tO  prOVC  Satis- 

factorily  that  that  religion  was  from  God. 

].  For  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  con- 
stantly  appealed  to  their  mighty  works  in  proof 
of  their  mission.  When  John  Baptist  sent  his 
disciples  to  our  Lord  to  enquire  whether  he 
were  the  Messiah,  he  bid  them  return  and  tell 
John  what  miracles  they  had  witnessed,  and 
what  doctrine  they  had  heard.  A  previous 
notice  of  many  of  his  miracles  was  given,  the 
character  of  an  ambassador  from  God  assumed, 
and  then  a  series  of  mighty  works  performed 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  mission.  To  trace 
out  the  manner  of  this  proofs  to. follow  our 
Lord's  various  arguments,  to  study  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  gospel  in  the  gospel  itself,  to 
read  the  Christian  evidences  as  Jesus  himself 
stated  them,  will  give  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  candid  mind.    The  progress  of  the 
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pr<K>f — the  wise  and  forcible  maimer  4if  our 
Saviour's  arrangement  of  it — the  majesty,  the 
cempassioD,  the  truth  of  his  appeals,  carry  Uieir 
own  conviction  with  them.  Every  time  that 
we  read  the  gospel,  we  are  more  struck  with 
the  matchless  character  of  veracity  appearing 
in  the  proofs  which  he  adduced  of  his  mis- 
sion* At  first  he  made  scarcely  any  remarks 
on  his  miracles ;  he  performed  them,  and  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  ministry,  again,  be  wrought  but  few  nrighty 
works,  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  people. 
But  between  these  periods,  the  imtermixtupe  of 
argiunents  and  miracles,  of  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  displays  of  divine  powm*,  form  an 
irresistible  evidence  to  every  attentive  mind, 
that  his  doctrine  was  divine.'* 

2.  Moreover  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  had  been 
predicted  as  the  express  evidence  of  the  Mea- 
siah.  A  long  previous  expectation  had  been  ex 
cited,  no  room  was  left  for  conjecture  ettiier  as 
to  the  agent  or  the  design.  ,  The  wonders  of 
our  Lord  were  not  single,  unconnected,  unex* 
plained  prodigies^  but  miracles  performed  in  con^- 
sequence  of  a  design  avowed  long  before,  and 
which  ceased  to  be  wrought  when  that  design 
was  accomplished.  The  prophet  Isaiah  had 
marked  out  the  very  miracles  which  should  design 

*«  Franks. 
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nate  the  Messiah :  Then  the  ejfes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped, 
then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  the  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing.  We  shall  see  the 
finger  of  prophecy  pointed  to  the  Messiah  still 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the  proper 
place ;  bat  the  predictions  fulfilled  in  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord,  fix  and  designate  and  seal  him 
as  divinely  commissioned  of  God,  and  as  not 
only  a  prophet,  but  the  Messiah  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world. 

8.  And  surely  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
admirable  fitness  of  this  attestation  to  a  divine 
religion.  It  is  a  manner  of  acting  worthy  of 
God.  Let  men  reason  to  support  their  opi- 
nions ;  let  them  establish  their  doctrines  by  a 
course  of  arguments — ^they  have  no  right  to 
command  the  understanding  of  others.  But 
for  the  Almighty  God,  it  is  not  becoming  that 
he  should  speak  as  a  philosopher  who  disputes — 
no,  he  speaks  as  a  Master  who  decides;  he 
supports  his  religion,  not  by  arguments,  but  by 
deeds  of  omnipotence.  His  word  is  truth ;  to 
obey  it  is  the  duty  of  man — and  what  more 
worthy  of  God  than  to  command  the  obedience 
of  man  by  visible  acts  attesting  the  homage 
which  all  nature  pays  him."  Such  a  proof  is 
level  to  the  capacity  of  man  as  man.     It  is 

13  Fraysiinous'  Defenm  du  Christian itme. 
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calculated  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  com- 
mand the  assent,  and  satisfy  the  doubts,  and 
silence  the  objections  of  persons  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  Such  an  Attestation  becomes 
the  simplicity  and  universality  of  revelatidn, 
and  carries  on  it  the  genuine  impress  of  the 
majesty  of  heaven.  Miracles  are  the  broad 
seal  annexed  by  God  himself  to  the  grand 
charter  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  For  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  mi- 
racles of  Christianity  virere  performed  by  those 
who  had  all  other  signs  of  a  divine  mission ;  and 
therefore  to  whose  doctrine  implicit  obedience 
was  due,  as  to  a  communication  from  God. 
The  mighty  works,  however  palpable  and 
numerous,  were  not  the  only  credentials  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Every  thing  else 
corresponded.  Dignity,  simplicity,  disintecest- 
edness,  purity  of  life,  holy  instructions,  bold 
rebukes  of  vice,  fortitude,  meekness,  constancy 
unto  death,  were  conspicuous  in  the  heavenly 
ambassadors. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  distinguished  the  same 
and  no  other  persons.  The  miracles  were  acts 
of  mercy,  deeds  of  compassion  and  grace,  ex- 
ertions of  goodness  and  piety.  They  were  not 
disjointed  wonders,  but  were  harmoniously 
united  with  all  the  other  signs  of  a  mission 
from  heaven.    You  need  not  be  told  that  the 
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prodigies  of  heathenism,  even  if  the  fiicto  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  other  means  of  solving  the  phe- 
nomena waived,  (as  the  cure  said  to  be  per- 
fi>rmed  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  on  which 
Hume  relies,)  were  done  by  persons  who  did 
not  even  pretend  to  a  divine  commission,  and 
who  exhibited  not  one  single  mark  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Most  High. 

5.  The  inference,  therefore,  from  the  miracles 
to  the  troth  of  Christianity  is  direct,  forciblcj 
conclusive :  it  speaks  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind.  The  language  of  Nicodemus  is  the  lan- 
guid of  the  unsophisticated  conscience,  We 
kmOD  that  thm  art  a  teacher  come  from  God;  fir  no 
fnan  can»do  these  nuracks  which  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him.  The  testimony  of  our  senses 
is  not;  a  more  tetisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex-> 
istenoe  of  external  objects,  than  the  scripture 
miracles  are  of  a  divine  commission.  When 
m^i  bom  blind  suddenly  received  their  sight; 
when  multitudes  were  cured  of  the  most  des- 
perate diseases  by  a  touch  or  at  a  distance, 
when  the  dumb  were  made  to  speak,  and  the 
dead  were  raised,  when  devils  were  cast  out, 
and  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
when  all  nature  gave  way,  and  started  back  at 
the  command  of  Christ,  surely  no  proof  could 
be  more  decisive  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  God  of  nature-^surely  no  language,  not 
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even  an  angel's  voice,  could  proclaim  more  in- 
telligibly, that  God  was  revealing  hig  will. 
Surely  these  wonderful  works  challenged  im- 
}dicit  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, thus  exercising  his  dominion  over  nature, 
and  making  the  whole  creation  bow  and 
tremble  and  obey — ^and  then  delivering  the 
record  of  his  stupendous  scheme  of  redemption 
to  an  awe-struck  world. 

6.  Accordingly,  the  miracles  of  Christiuiity 
are  so  incorporated  with  the  instructions,  as  to 
oblige  men  to  receive  not  only  the  religion  ge- 
nerally, but  all  the  doctrines  it  communicates,  as 
of  divine  authority.  It  is  most  reasonable  to 
submit  with  unlimited  faith  to  all  that«wa8  de- 
livered by  messengers  thus  commissioned  and 
acoredited.  The  wonderful  SN^ons  which  they 
performed  are  incorporated  and  intermingled 
with  the  whole  substance  of  their  doetrine. 
The  actions  without  the  instructions  are  unintel- 
ligible. If  the  New  Testament  history  and  the 
New  Testament  miracles  are  entitled  to  credit^ 
then  all  the  New  Testament  doctrine  is  en- 
titled to  the  same.  None  of  the  supernatural 
works  were  performed  for  subordinate  ^ids: 
they  did  not  aim,  like  the  heathen  prodigies, 
to  prove  the  greater  sanctity  of  an  altar,  or 
raise  the  credit  of  an  oracle,  or  establish  the 
usage  of  some  insignificant  rite ;  but  they  were 
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pevferned  as  the  great  ends  of  flie  mission  re« 
quifed,  were  involved  in  the  most  important 
doctrines,  and  were  directed  to  the  cievelop* 
iMffit  of  one  vast  scheme,  the  cedeospkion-  0C 
nuiditnd* 

That  osen  might  know  that  the  Sknt  of  Ckod  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  saith  to  the  sick  of 
the  poky,  as  our  text  particularly  notes,  Arise, 
tidse  ftp  thp  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house. 
That  the  people  might  learn  that  Christ  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  he  expelled 
bim  £rom  the  bodies  of  the  possessed.  He  was 
eye»  to  the  Ui&d,  ears  to  the  deaf,  feet  to  the 
lame,  and  a  lather  to  the  poor,  in  the  literal 
sense,  that  he  might  afford  a  pledge  of  the  cot- 
respondent*  spiritual  blessing.  Those  whom  he 
healed,  he  suffered  not  to  remain  with  him  foi^ 
the  purpose  of  swelling  his  retinue,  bat  bade 
thett  90  to  their  friends,  and  sin  no  more.  To' 
aasore  the  apMtles  of  their  future  success  inr 
preaclmg  tbe  gospel,  he  encouraged  them  by  a 
nttMcuhma  draught  of  fishes  to  fbllow  him,  and 
beeMse^Aer^  of  men.  He  taught  the  univ«r- 
saHty  oi  his  religion,  and  the  adtnisston  of  the 
GentUes  into  his  Church,  by  purifying  the  out- 
ward oomt  of  the  temple,  and  driving  out  in  a 
imraciilouB  manner  the  Jewish-  traffickers.  He 
showed  the  power  of  faith,  by  devoting  the 
barren  fig-tree  to  Sftdden  decay  and  destruction. 
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H^  efic6uraged  Hid  timid  belief  of  iiis  diedples 
by  "^aiming  the  tempest.  Those  mohxtodes 
whdm  be  fed  by  i,  miracle^  were  first  wearied 
and  faiat  by  a  long  attendance  on  his  msrtavc* 
tkms.  Thns  were  our  Lord's  miracles  inaepar^ 
rably  Connected  with  the  revelation  they  weie 
iesigiied  to  attest.  ^^  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  performed  by  the  apostles ;  every  thnig 
had  a  regard  to  the  high  object  of  the  miaaion : 
the  fbcts  involve  the  doctrines,  and  oblige  us  to 
deceive  them. 

' '  7.  I  only  mention  cursorily,  that  the  suoceas 
oT'  the  gospel,  resting  cm  ^e  miracles  as  its 
ibimdation,  and  on  no  otber^  proves  that  thfe 
doctrine  was  from  God.  I  enter:  not  now  on 
the  subject  of  the  propagttinn '  of  tbe  gospel'; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  repeat,' what  I  ob* 
served  in  the  last  lecture,  that  the  pradigioM 
success  of  the  simple  preaching  of  thelaitk of 
CHirist  by  unlettered  men^  supported  by  these 
miraculous  powers,  proves  that  the  revelatioe 
was  divibe.  For  it  was  no' idle  a»ent  tbat 
the  unnumbered  converts  gave :  they  exposed 
^mselveis  to  peril,  reproach^  persecution, 
death.  Nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  precon* 
oeived  prejudices,  that  the  assent  was  given. 
The  converts  had  to  give  up  all  their  partialitieB» 
all  their  habits,  and  all  their  opinions,  to 
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Boanoethe traditiMs and supefititioait  ia wbicii 
they  bod  been  educated,  aad  in  which  their 
fitthers  lived  and  died.  The  miracles  did, not 
attest  a  doctrine  i^hich  fell  in  with  the  seati* 
mepts  of  a  party  already  in  favour  of  the  teneta 
and  practice  which  the  religion  inculcated* 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  miracles  might 
hare  been  examined  with  less  attention.  But 
the  fact  was  totally  different ;  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  attended  with  an 
entire  change  in  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  the  converts.  The  religion  owed  its  btrth-  to 
tke  doctrine  supported  by  the  miraculous  w/srks« 
The  mifacles  attracted  the  attention  of  mea« 
and  assured  them  that  a  divine  communication 
Was  made ;  but  it  was  the  communication  it-^ 
sdlfytiiat  is,  the  doctrine,  which  swayed  thq 
heart,  changed  the  lifci  and  purified  the  whole 
character.  The  sacred  influences  of  grace,  in* 
deed,  accompanied  these  means  of  conviction 
and  instruction.  This  is  another  most  im* 
portant  topic,  which  will  be  considered  in  its 
proper  place.  What  we  now  state  is,  that  the 
sQocess  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  authorised  by 
the  miracles,  proves  that  there  was  an  insepara* 
ble  connexion  between  the  wonderful  works 
and  the  revelation  which  they  attested ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  from  God. 
8.  We  observe^  lastly^  that  though  all  false 
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retigioDs  baro  made  some  preteowMDs  to  won- 
derful works,  yet  there  never  was  a  religba  Mt 
up  and  established  by  miracles,  but  the  religioii 
of  the  bible.  A  series  of  wonderful  works  like 
that  on  which  the  mission  of  Chiist  rests,  was 
never  heard  of  since  the  world  began.  ^^ 

"  I  except,  of  course,  tbat  of  wbich  Christianity  was  the 
compleiDeiit  aad  contamination,  and  with  which  it  fortned 
one  conneeted  divine  revelation,  the  legation  of  Moses* 

We  have  already  proved  the  authenticity  and  crcdihility  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the  medium  of  those 
of  the  New.  Of  the  miracles  which  introduced  the  Mosaic 
economy,  I  need  not  say  a  word :  the  very  same  armaments 
which  support  the  Christian  miradeB,  pvora  those  of  Moses. 
The  fiouT  markahttd  down  by  Leriie-*that  they  ww»  pdpt^- 
ble — publicly  performed— -commemorated  by  national  monu* 
ments  and  usages — and  that  these  monuments  and  usages 
began  at  the  very  time  when  the  mighty  works  were  perform- 
ed, are  perfectly  conclusive.  I  will  only  add,  tAat  there  is 
something  of  greater  magnificence  in  the  Mosaic  mirades— - 
they  were  on  a  lasger  scal^  and  of  bolder  featqret*  in  onhr 
to  be  handed  down  the  better  by  indelible  memosials^  throngfi 
those  many  centuries,  during  which  written  testimony  by  con- 
temporary authors  was,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cafte, 
impossible.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
piHar  of  fire,  the  flaming  summit  of  Sinai,  the  drying  up 
of  Jofilsn,  the  descent  oi  the  maona*  the  stroavit  pomt 
out  fiom  the  smitten  tock^  the  proatntte  walla  of  Jericho^ 
were  miracles  of  that  prodigious  grandeur^  as  to  stand  forth, 
palpable  from  the  scene,  and  to  remain  visible,  as  it  were, 
from  that  remote  age  to  the  present.  The  milder  and  less 
stupendous,  but  not  less  divine,  miracles  of  the  New  Ten* 
tament,  were  at  once  more  8aittdi>le  to  the  genios  of  the 
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Mankind  have  indeed  always  expected  that 
Grod  would  reveal  himself  to  them  by  working 
some  things  above  the  course  of  nature ;  and 
therefore  there  never  was  any  false  religion  set 
ap,  but  it  professed  to  be  confirmed  by  some 
miraculous  works  or  appearances;  -but  these 
very  attempts  serve  to  set  forth  to  greater  ad- 
vantage the  undeniable  miracles  of  the  scrip- 
ture. 

Mahomet  wisely  disclaimed  the  performance 
of  miracles  as  a  test  of  his  divine  mission ;  and 
though  he  was  not  sparing  in  his  account  of 
sensible  communications  from  heaven,  his  own 
statements  represent  him  as  at  once  the  object 
of  them,  and  the  sole  witness. 

The  prodigies  of  the  heathen  were  few  in 
Damber,  were  attested  by  no  credible  witnesses, 
were  insulated  and  solitary  wonders,  were  never 
submitted  to  the  senses  and  examination  of 
mankind,  were  at  best  rather  subjects  of  spe- 
culative curiosity,  than  matters  with  which  any 
serious  truth  was  connected.  They  totally  dif- 
fer from  the  miracles  of  Christ  in  alt  their  lead- 
ing features,  as  well  as  in  their  connexion, 
import,  and  final  cause.    Their  foundation  was 

reli^on,  and  more  adapted,  so  to  speak,  to  a  learned  period, 
when  contemporary  writings  could  hand  down  with  ease 
to  future  ages  the  authentic  records  of  the  minutest  divine 
operations* 
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chiefly  rumour  or  fable;  the  wonders  them- 
selves are  easily  resolved  into  natural  causes ; 
the  persons  who  recorded  them  lived  at  a  re^ 
mote  age  and  in  a  distant  country.  Besides, 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  these  religions 
Was  set  up  in  the  first  instance  by  means  of 
these  alleged  supernatural  works.  Not  a  sin- 
gle miracle  can  be  named  that  was  ever  offered 
as  a  test  of  any  of  these  religions  before  it  was 
established.  Their  miracles  were  appendages, 
not  proofs ;  and  the  reception  of  them  was  the 
effect,  not  the  cause  of  a  belief  in  the  religioti 
with  which  they  were  connected.*^ 

The  Christian  doctrine  looks  down  on  all 
these  pretences  from  the  glorious  height. on 
which  it  stands.  The  conviction  of  the  proba* 
bility  of  miracles  for  attesting  the  divine  will, 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  admit  the  being  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  prepared  the  way ;  and  the  mise^ 
rable  impotency  of  all  false  religions  in  their 
pretences  to  them,  left  the  whole  field  unoccu- 
pied for  the  clear  and  undoubted  miraculous 
operations  which  usher  in  the  scripture  revela- 
tion* They  stand  as  the  single  series  of  divine 
works,  to  attest  the  single  series  of  divine  com- 
munications which  was  ever  made  to  man. 

^^  The  above  remarks,  with  a  slight  variation,  apply  to 
the  miraculous  works  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Saints. 
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And  here  let  U3  observe,  tbat»  as  under  the 
head  of  the  authenticity,  we  found  that  the 
Christian  books  wef  e  the  only  records  profess* 
ing*  to  contain  a  divine  revelation  virritten  by 
the  first  teachers  of  that  revelation,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  mankind ;  and  as 
again  under  the  head  of  the  credibility  of  those 
hooks,  we  discovered  that  no  account  of  the 
admitted  facts  of  Christianity  was  ever  given 
iMit  the  narrative  therein  contained;  so  now, 
under  the  head  of  miraculous  operations,  we 
see  that  no  other  religion  was  ever  attempted 
to  be  established  in  the  first  instance  by  mira^* 
des,  but  the  religion  of  the  bible.  Thus  soli- 
tary, in  unapproachable  dignity,  stands  the 
pB0of  of  the  gospel. 


/' 


L  'Ate  you  not  then  convinced,  for  I  must  pass 
on  to  the  conclusion,  by  the  statements  laid 
beibre  you?  I  address  the  docile  and  sincere. 
Does  not  the  impression  left  on  your  minds  by 
the  review  of  the  Christian  miracles,  resemble 
that  which  was  produced  on  the  multitudes  in 
whoee  presence  they  were  first  wrought  ?  Yes^ 
all  your  previous  hesitation  and  doubts  are  dis- 
persed. You  feel  the  force  of  truth.  You  are 
astomsked  beyond  measure.  You  glorify  God,  with 
the  people  in  our  text,  saying,  We  never  saw  it 
on  this  fashion.    You  bear  witness  to  the  grace 
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and  power  and  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  impression,  the  first  dictate  of  the  un- 
sophisticated conscience,  the  language  of  the 
heart  of  man,  on  reading  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
is,  Thw  art  the  Son  of  God,  Theu  art  the  King 
of  Israel.  This  is  the  prophet  that  was  to  came 
into  the  world.  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 
We  have  probably  now  qaite  as  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  miracles  as  the  first  Chris- 
tians. We  have  not  seen  them  indeed  with 
Ottr  ^res,  and  so  the  sensible  proof  cannot  be 
so  lively,  but  other  parts  of  the  demonstration 
are  more  clear  to  us.  The  concurring  marks  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ  ape  more  distinct ; 
the  direct  miraculous  character  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  is  better  recognized.  Those  doubts, 
for  instance,  which  arose  from  die  notions  of 
magic,  of  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  and  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  are  passed  away ;  and 
with  the  brighter  light  of  modem  philosophy 
and  science,  we  distinguish  far  more  deci* 
sively  the  miracles  of  Christ  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  God's  providence. 

II.  Let  us  then  yield  to  the  conviction  which 
these  miracles  are  designed  to  produce.  Let 
us  pray  to  God  for  his  grace  that  we  may  re- 
nounce all  interfering  prejudices  and  appetites. 
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attd  sirf>niiit  unreservedly  to  tlie  Christian  doc- 
trine.  Miracles  only  serve  to  introduce  the 
Saviour,  to  verify  his  doctrine,  to  send  us  to 
his  ]Nroniises,  his  warnings,  his  encouragements. 
Miracles  cannot  give  a  nght  disposition  of 
heart.  That  must  be  sought  "for  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  our  risen  Lord  poured  out  upon 
his  church.  We  have  great  cause  to  fear  ibr 
owselves.  If  we  harden  our  hearts  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  no  arguments  can  cmi- 
vmoe,  no  moral  proofs  subdue,  it  is  probable 
that  es:ternal  evidences  to  miracles  coulo  hot 
be  stronger  than  ours  actually  are,  considering 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  man  as  a  re* 
sponsible  creature.^^  But  this  is  nothing  if  the 
heart  be  fixed  on  the  world  and  sensnal  plea- 
mxpe ;  if  the  will  be  debauched  by  vice ;  if  the 
understanding  be  perverted  and  blinded  by 
pride  and  conceit. 

Let  the  example  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  be  a  warning  to  us. 
For  what  did  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  and  Seneca 
and  Pliny  know  of  the  Christian  doctrine? 
What  conviction  did  the  miraculous  works  of 
Christ  produce  on  their  minds  ?  The  preach- 
ing ef  the  cross  was  foolishness  to  them.  In 
their  proud   search  after  wisdom,   and  their 

*7  Penrose. 
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contempt  of  the  whole  Jewish  natioii,  they 
looked  not  beyond  the  surfieu^.  They  earar 
mined  nothing  with  candour  and  aeriooaness. 
They  never  approached  the  Christian  qnes- 
Cion.  They  dismissed  it,  so  far  as  they  heard 
of  it  by  rumoar,  as  unworthy  their  regard. 
With  the  same  spirit  as  the  modern  literary 
unbeliever,  they  gave  no  heed  to  the  divine 
message,  bestowed  no  pains  on  ascertaining 
its  truth,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  gross  and 
miserable  bondage  of  their  vices  and  igno- 
rance. Such  is  the  tendency  of  pride  in  the 
ftUen  heart  of  man.  Let  us  guard  against  the 
first  approaches  to  such  a  state  of  mind.  Let 
us  be  led  by  the  miracles  to  a  serious  atady 
of  the  scriptures,  that  we  may  see  the  doc* 
trine  of  a  crucified  Lord  to  be  (Ae  ymerpfGM 
€nd  the  wisdom  of  God. 

in.  But  we  must  not  rest  in  a  fcnrmal  ad- 
herence  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  example  of 
the  Jews  may  warn  us  against  this  opposite,  but 
not  less  dangerous,  evil.  They  were  near  the 
Saviour.  They  saw  his  miracles.  They  re- 
ceived, at  the  time,  the  deepest  impression  of 
his  divine  mission.  They  knew  and  acknow- 
ledged, at  firsts  that  he  was  the  Christ  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world.     But  as  our  Lord  after- 


hm  odnifeed  tfau^  vices  of  the.  Scribes  and  Shalri- 

«Mi^.0«MlwiDed  th&ir  traditions,  expoi^  their 

hfipotsfiajf^  .eapounded  tbe  spiritual .  mature  of 

his'  kiBgdom,  and  called  theoi  to  rtpeatance 

«Qd  coavetision,  they  began  to  ha.te^i8  person 

and  steel  their  hearts  against  bis  most  decisif  e, 

anihtculous  .  works.      They   persuaded    theoi- 

mAtm  that  he  opposed  their  law,  wlMohthipy 

Jwett:Juiew  to  be  divine.     They  attributed  bis 

mirades  to  evil  spirits. .  They,  tempted  hija.by 

caFfls,  and  ?  watched  for  his  words '  that  t)iey 

migrht .  wci»e<  him.     They  persisted  in  jthtir 

otnbeikf^.  ttU  that  came  upon  them  which,  vfias 

'8fii»k«i  of  by  the  pn>ph.etSs  By  htaripg  yi  sh0ll 

MeryAtuitAaHmtundenstand;  and  fe^»g  j/e,  shuU 

«a?  wtdi^kaiflmt  perceive.    For  thkpeopk's.  heart 

is  waxed  gross ^  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  ksc^rmg^ 

and  their  eyes  have  they  closed :  lest  at  any  time 

ibey  shmUdstR mth. tkdr  eyea^  and  hear  with  their 

tars,nnd  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and 

should  be,  converted,  and  I  shotdd  heal  them* 

That  yoii  may  avoid  this  awful  state,  yield 
now  to  the.conviction  which  calls  you  to  heaven. 
Open  wide  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  that  the  truth 
'may  enter  in.  Close  your  ears  to  vain  objec- 
tions, and  your  hearts  to  corrupt  pleasuresj  and 
give  yourselves  up  to  preparation  for  .the  doc- 

VOL.  I.  8 
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triae  of  CShrist.  Now  is  the  acceded  time,  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation.  The  glorious  apparatus 
of  miracles  brings  you  up  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 
There  fall  prostrate.  There  confess  your  sins. 
There  implore  his  mercy.  There  renounce 
every  criminal  passion*  There  supplicate  the 
inwaixl  influences  of  grace.  There  enter  upon 
new  resolutions  of  obeying  the  religion  you 
profess,  and  acting  on  the  evidences  you  have 
received.  Remember,  the  higher  you  rise  in 
privileges,  the  lower  will  be  your  fall,  if  you 
abuse  or  neglect  them.  The  knowledge  you 
have  been  blessed  with,  cannot  but  bring  with 
it  a  correspondent  accountableness.     Call  to 

• 

mind  the  doom  of  those  cities  in  which  our 
Lord's  mightiest  deeds  had  been  performed — 
Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaidal 
for  if  the  niighly  works  which  wet^  done  in  you, 
had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ■  they  would  have 
repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I 
say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you. 
And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had 
bten  done  in  Sodom,  it  wwld  have  remained  unto 
this  day.^^ 

^  St.  Matthew  Jti.  21— «.3. 
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May  God  grant  that  the  blessed  purpose  of 
our  Lord*3  miracles  may  be  fulfilled  in  our  hu- 
miliation and  salvation !  For  this  is  their  high 
end — These  things  were  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  be- 
^if^g  y^  might  have  life  through  his  name. 
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2  Petee  i.   16—21. 

For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables^ 
when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  but  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from 
God  the  Father'  honour  and  glory ^  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory  ^ 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven 
we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts :  Knowing  this  first,  that  7io  prophecy  of 
the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation. 
For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  last  lecture,  we  considered  the  proof  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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derived  from  the  miracles  which  were  wrought 
in  attestation  of  it. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  great 
branch  of  the  same  proofs  that  from  prophecy ; 
the  nature  and  importance  of  which  are  so  fully 
developed  in  the  Mords  of  the  text.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  the  state  of  our  general  argu- 
ment is  this.  We  have  abundantly  proved  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  by  them  established  those 
of  the  Old.  Indeed,  the  former  are  built  upon 
the  latter,  and  recognise  them  in  almost  every 
page. 

We  have  also  demonstrated  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  from  the  evidence  of 
miracles ;  which  includes  again  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Old.  For  Christianity  is  the 
completion  of  the  religion  of  Moses ;  his  mira- 
cles, doctrine,  and  legation,  are  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  attested  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  and  declared  to  be  from  God. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  therefore,  are 
true ;  the  sacred  books  are  all  genuine,  and  were 
severally  published  at  th^  time  when  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been;  the  facts  occurred  as  they 
are  there  stated ;  every  thing  may  be  fully  cre- 
dited, so  far  as  the  historical  question  goes. 
Moreover,  the  religion  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority, 
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to  the  extent  of  the  evidence  which  miracles 
afford. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  proof  of  this 
divine  authority,  arising  from  the  clear  and  un- 
doubted prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  are  now  fulfilling  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
in  the  events  and  revolutions  of  the  world. 

A  proof  this  of  surprising  force,  and  as  much 
displaying  the  interposition  of  almighty  God  as 
miracles.  Nay,  more  so — not  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  interposition,  but  as  to  the  extent  and  pro- 
minence of  the  display  of  the  divine  attributes^ 
Miracles  are  proofs  chiefiy  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Qod;  but  prophecy  exhibits  also,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner,  the  foreknowledge, 
the  omniscience,  the  wisdom,  the  truth,  the 
moral  sovereignty  of  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  world. 

The  argument  arising  from  prophecy  follows 
that  from  miracles.  Prophecy  is  designed  not 
to  give  immediate  conviction — its  very  nature 
forbids  that — but  to  lay  in  the  materials  of  con- 
viction, for  those  who  should  witness  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  predictions.  Miracles, 
therefore,  being  a  direct,  independent  evidence 
of  a  divine  communication,  and  waiting  for  no 
remote  fulfilment,  were  the  fit  s^estaticm  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  revelation  firom  heaven.  The 
Law  was  introduced  on  the  evidence  ol  mira- 
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cles:  but  when  Moses  hed  proved  his  own 
commissioa  by  these  immediate  credentials, 
he  delivered  predictions  of  a  greater  Prophet ; 
whieh,  concurring  with  those  of  the  patriarchs/ 
and  leading  on  to  the  whole  series  of  predic- 
tions which  designated  the  person  of  the  Saviour^ 
and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  made  the  evi« 
dence  from  prophecy  essential  to  the  future 
ages  of  the  Church.  The  Jews  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  religion  attested  by  miracles,  would 
hare  still  adhered  to  it^  unless  something  in 
that  very  religion  had  taught  them  to  look  for  a 
new  dispensation  at  the  coming  of  their  Mes- 
siah. To  them,  therefore,  prophecy  was  indis- 
pensable ;  and  accordingly  our  Lord  not  only 
performed  miracles  as  a  prophet  of  God,  but 
professed  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  The  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
dictions, therefore,  relating  to  the  Messiah,  fur- 
nished the  appropriate  confirmation  of  all  those 
claims  which  rested  on  our  Lord's  miracles  and 
doctrine.  Thus,  as  our  text  observes,  the  ward 
of  prophecy  is  more  sure — a  more  certain  and 
iniallible  proof. 

Prophecy  also  is  important  to  the  Christian 
church,  as  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation,  both  in  the  predic- 
tions accomplished  already  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
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aod  neighboiHing  natioiiB ;  and  in  the  gradoal 
fulfilment  of  those  extended  chronological  pr&* 
dictions  whic^  embrace  all  the  succession  of 
events  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  prophetical  argument  of  course  requires 
a  more  patient  attention  than  that  derived  from 
miracles.  Miracles  were  palpable,  instant,  di- 
rect appeals  to  the  omnipotent  God,  subject  to 
the  immediate  senses,  the  eyes,  and  ears  of 
man :  prophecy  requires  time,  and  a  cautious 
and  minute  comparison  of  the  language  of  the 
sacxed  oracle  with  the  correspondent  fulfil* 
ment.  The  argument  is  of  a  slower  growth 
and  a  longer  period ;  but  when  fairly  esta- 
blished, brings  in  all  the  perfections  of  Deity 
in  attestation  of  a  divine  revelation:  it  is  a 
standing  miracle. 

And  if  the  prophecies  are  found  to  be  pro* 
nounced  by  the  same  persons,  and  for  the  su|>« 
port  of  the  same  doctrines  and  no  other^  as  were 
supported  by  the  miraculous  operations — ^that 
is,  if  those  who  wrought  the  miracles  delivered 
the  predictions;  and  those  who  delivered  the 
predictions  performed  the  miracles,  the  result 
in  point  of  evidence  is  the  more  triumphant. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  this  evidence 
of  scriptural  prophecy,  in  two  principal  divi- 
sions; first,  in  its  general  character  and 
PLAN ;    and  secondly,  in  the  actuaxi   and 
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CLEAR  FULFILMENT  OF  IT  BEFORE  THE  EYEft 
OF  MANKIND. 

We  shall  confine  oorselves  to  the  first  of  these 
divisions  on  the  present  occasion.  After  laying 
down  a  broad  and  distinct  definition  of  pft>- 
phecy,  we  ^all  endeavour  to  point  out  its  vast 
extent — the  harmony  of  all  its  parts,  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour — the  infinite  wisdom  ap- 
parent in  the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of 
these  parts — ^the  holy  character  of  the  persons 
who  delivered  the  several  predictions — ^and  the 
important  practical  uses  to  which  they  were, 
and  are  applicable. 

L  Scriptural  prophecy  is  the  decla- 
ration BEFOREHAND  OF  SUCH  EVENTS  AS 
CAN    BE   KNOWN    ONLY    TO    THE    OMNISCIENT 

God.  It  implies  the  undoubted  prediction  of 
future  and  often  remote  occurrences,  dependent 
on  the  contingencies  of  human  afiairs,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  character  and  conduct  of  per- 
sons at  the  time  unborn;  so  as  distinctly  to 
mark  the  foresight  and  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
finitely wise  and  powerful  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world. 

The  conjectures  which  the  most  si^;acious  of 
mankind  may  venture  to  indulge  with  respect 
to  futurity,  are,  as  we  all  know^  few  and  hazard- 
ous ;  and  are  only  rarely  confirmed,  and  then 
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and  neighbottrmg  nations ;  and  in  the  gradaal 
fulfilment  of  those  extended  chronological  pre^ 
dictions  which  embrace  all  the  succession  of 
events  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  prophetical  argument  of  course  requires 
a  more  patient  attention  than  that  derived  from 
miracles.  Miracles  were  palpable,  instant,  di- 
rect appeals  to  the  omnipotent  God,  subject  to 
the  immediate  senses,  the  eyes,  and  ears  of 
man :  prophecy  requires  time,  and  a  cautious 
and  Ininute  comparison  of  the  language  of  die 
sacred  oracle  with  the  correspondent  fulfil- 
ment.  The  argument  is  of  a  slower  growth 
and  a  longer  period;  but  when  fairly  esta- 
blished, brings  in  all  the  perfections  of  Deity 
in  attestation  of  a  divine  revelation:  it  is  a 
standing  miracle. 

And  if  the  prophecies  are  found  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  persons,  and  for  the  sup« 
port  of  the  same  doctrines  and  no  other^  as  were 
supported  by  the  miraculous  operations — ^that 
is,  if  those  who  wrought  the  miracles  delivered 
the  predictions;  and  those  who  delivered  the 
predictions  performed  the  miracles,  the  result 
in  point  of  evidence  is  the  more  triumphant. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  this  evidence 
of  scriptural  prophecy,  in  two  principal  divi- 
sions; first,  in  its  general  character  and 
PLAN ;    and  secondly,  in  the  actual   and 
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CLEAR  FULFILMENT  OF  IT  BEFORE  THE  EYEft 
OF  MANKIND. 

We  shall  confine  oarselves  to  the  first  of  these 
divisions  on  the  present  occasion.  After  laying 
down  a  broad  and  distinct  definition  of  pi*o^ 
phecy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  its  vast 
extent — the  harmony  of  all  its  parts»  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour — the  infinite  wisdom  ap- 
parent in  the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of 
these  parts — ^the  holy  characteir  of  the  persons 
who  delivered  the  several  predictions — and  the 
impcHTtant  practical  uses  to  which  they  were, 
and  are  applicable. 

L  Scriptural  prophecy  is  the  decla- 
ration BEFOREHAND  OF  SUCH  EVENTS  AS 
CAN    BE   KNOWN    ONLY    TO    THE    OMNISCIENT 

God.  It  implies  the  undoubted  prediction  of 
future  and  often  remote  occurrences,  dependent 
on  the  contingencies  of  human  affairs,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  character  and  conduct  of  per- 
sons at  the  time  unborn;  so  as  distinctly  to 
mark  the  foresight  and  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
finitely wise  and  powerful  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world. 

The  conjectures  which  the  most  sagacious  of 
mankind  may  venture  to  indulge  with  respect 
to  futurity,  are,  as  we  all  know,  few  and  hazard- 
ous ;  and  are  only  rarely  confirmed,  and  then 
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very  partially,  by  events.  The  oracles  of  the 
heathen  were  of  this  kind ;  they  were  merely, 
as  our  text  expresses  it,  amnig^bf  devised  fables^ 
demgned  to  soothe  the  immediate  apprehensions 
of  men  as  to  some  pending  concern,  calculated 
to  gratify  the  depraved  passions  of  earthly  rulers 
and  conquerors,  and  aiming  at  the  advance- 
ment of  those  who  delivered  them,  to  wealth, 
authority,  or  reputation.  They  were  coached 
moreover  in  loose  and  ambiguous  language; 
were  very  seldom  accomplished;  and  then, 
perhaps,  by  some  disgraceful  play  upon  terms. 
They  were  little  more  than  the  guesses  of 
jugglers  and  fortune-tellers/ 

Divine  prophecy  is  no  cunningly  devised  fabU  ; 
it  came  not  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  man.  It  is 
the  clear  prediction  of  important  events  con- 
nected with  the  salvation  of  mankind;  events 
so  numerous,  so  circumstsmtially  marked  out, 
so  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
jecture, and  delivered  by  persons  designated  by 


<  When  CroMUS  coDsulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  relative  to 
his  intended  war  against  the  Penuans,  be  r«cel?ed  the  folkrar- 
ing  reply :  Kpoiao^  * AXvy  dio/3ac  fM/eyakiitf  <H^^  mroAwMc  ; 
'*  GrOBStts  crossing  the  Halys,  shall  destroy  a  great  empire. 
This  he  naturally  interpreted  of  overcoming  the  Persians. 
He  was  conquered,  however^  and  Ipst  his  own  empire.  The 
juggling  oracle,  however,  by  the  ambiguity,  saved  its  crediu^ 
Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  53 ;  Suidas,  iii.  382 ;  H.  Home,  i.  4,  ^  3. 
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such  undoubted  credentials  to  the  sacred  func- 
tion, as  to  carry  upon  it  the  impress  of  divine 
prescience  and  wisdom — Prophecy  came  not  of 
old  time  (margin,  at  any  time)  by  the  wiU  of  man  ; 
but  holy  mm  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

IL  The  EXTENT  of  scriptural  prophecy  is 
yast  in  various  points  of  view.  Its  records 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration. It  began  to  be  uttered  when  man  fell ; 
and  ceased  not  till  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. At  the  birth  of  our  Lord  it  broke 
forth  again,  and  sunk  only  with  the  last  accents 
on  the  lips  of  the  last  of  the  apostles. 

Its  parts  are  distributed  over  the  various 
dispensations  of  religion  for  four  thousand  years. 
Guilty  man  was  not  thrust  out  of  paradise,  till 
prophecy  had  whispered  some  hope  of  a  future 
Saviour.  Predictions  of  the  flood  preceded 
that  tremendous  judgment;  and  a  prophetic 
declaration  that  the  deluge  should  not  return, 
accompanied  ita  cessation. 

The  call  of  Abraham  waa  attended  with  a 
prophetical  annunciation  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, and  the  seed  in  whom  all  nations  should 
be  blessed. 

Jacob,  on  his  dying  couch,  foretold  the  in- 
crease of  his  sons,  the  twelve  patriarchs ;  and 


N, 
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the  contiouaace  of  the  lawgiver  ia  Judah  till 
the  advent  of  Shiloh. 

After  the  long-predicted  bondage  of  Egypt, 
prophecy  rekindled  its  torch,  pointed  out  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses,  and  then  sketched 
the  most  remote  events  of  the  Jewish  stCHry; 
whilst  Job  and  the  unwilling  testimony  of 
Balaam  came  in  about  the  same  time,  to  testify 
of  the  future  Redeemer,  and  of  the  star  that 
was  to  arise  out  of  Jacob. 

After  a  cessation  of  prophecy  for  about  four 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Moses,  Samuel 
arose,'  amidst  the  decay  of  religion  and  the  ex- 
treme corruption  of  the  priesthood,  the  first  of 
a  new  series  of  divine  messengers.  The  age  of 
prophecy,  emphatically  so  termed,  now  began. 
David  came  first  and  tuned  his  harp.  The  re* 
markable  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  followed, 
and  reached  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  those 
of  Jonah  ;^  when  Hosea»  Amos,  and  Micah 
succeeded,  and  led  on  the  choir  of  the  greater 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

The  latter  of  these  accompanied  the  Jewish 
people  to  Babylon,^  where  Daniel  arose  and 
spake  of  the  seventy  weeks  reaching  unto  Mes- 
siah the  Prince.    Haggai  and  Zechariah  aroused 

*  B.  C.  1461—1056.  5  B.  C.  975— «62. 

♦  B,  C.  606. 
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the  languid  nation  on  their  return,  and  Ma- 
lachi^  announced  the  herald  of  the  Saviour* 

As  a  pause  of  four  hundred  years  intervened 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  so  did  a  like  pause 
hush  every  whisper  of  prophecy  till  Christ  our 
Lord  arose — preceded,  according  to  the  pro* 
phetic  declarations,  by  his  precursor ;  and  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  city,  and 
the  dissolution  of  their  polity.  His  blessed  feet 
St.  Paul  followed  first,  and  then  St.  John,^ 
taking  up  the  strain  of  Daniel,  expanding  the 
visions  which  he  had  recorded,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  predictions  which  have  been  fulfilling 
ever  since  in  the  events  of  the  world. 

Thus  extensive  in  point  of 'time,  prophecy 
was  not  less  so  in  respect  of  the  dispensations 
which  it  subserved,  the  objects  which  it  em- 
braced, the  modes  of  its  being  communicated, 
and  the  periods  of  its  fulfilment.  The  nations 
bordering  on  Judea,  the  greatest  heathen  states^ 
the  succession  of  empires  as  connected  with  the 
church,  the  punishment  of  guilty  individuals 
and  of  kingdoms,  events  near  and  remote,  were 
the  objects  of  prophetic  vision.  The  writers 
of  the  prophecies  were  of  every  different  class ; 
some  kings  or  princes,  others  patriarchs  and 
heads  of  tribes,  others  prophets  or  priests, 
others  legislators,  others  shepherds  or  fisher- 

*  B.  C.  396.  «  A.  D.  96. 
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the  cootinuaoce  of  the  lawgiver  ia  Judah  till  | 
the  advent  of  Shiloh. 

After  the  loog-predicted  bondage  of  Egypt,  ,j 
prophecy  rekindled  its  torch,  pointed  out  tfae.^ 
prophet  like  unto  Moses,  and  then  sketched,^^ 
the  most  remote  events  of  the  Jewish  storjr; 
whilst  Job  and  the  unwilling  testimooy  o  j 
Balaam  came  in  about  the  same  time,  to  testi^^ 
of  the  future  Redeemer,  and  of  the  star  thl,^, 
was  to  arise  out  of  Jacob.  -, .  , 

After  a  cessation  of  prophecy  for  about  f*     . 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Moses,  Sanqi^,. 
arose/  amidst  the  decay  of  reli^on  and  the  ^ 
treme  corruption  of  the  priesthood,  the  firaf.^  . 
a  new  series  of  divine  messengers.    The  agt 
prophecy,  emphatically  so  termed,  now  begj.. 
David  came  first  end  tuned  his  harp.    ThcM;,    ^ 
markable  prophets  Elijah  and  EUsha  folion. 
and  reached  from  thedays  of  Solomon  to  t(    .  ^ 
of  Jonah;'  when  Hosea,  Amos,  and  U 
succeeded,  and  led  on  the  choir  of  .the  .g&^.     ' 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiel^'         ' 

The  latter  of  these  acconipaiufiif 
people  to  Babylon,^  wjbj 
spakt^  of  the  seveata 
siab  the  Prince. 
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creases  the  proof  of  a  divine  preacieDce  whiph 
is  derived  from  it.  It  was  not  indeed  neoes- 
sary  to  the  establishment  of  a  divine  revelatioD, 
that  a  connexion  should  subsist  between  the 
various  and  widely  spread  ramifications  of  pro* 
phecy.  The  foretelling  of  any  distant  and  nn* 
connected  events  would  have  attested  the 
Christian  religion,  fiut  it  has  pleased  God  to 
keep  one  grand  end  in  view,  to  unite  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  light  in  one  bright  and  refulgent 
object,  the  person  and  kingdom  of  the  Mewuah. 
When  the  apostle  sums  up  in  the  text  the  {»t>« 
phetic  records,  he  says,  he  had  made  known  the 
power  and  coming  of  Christ;  and  in  a  similar 
passage  in  his  first  epistle,  he  describes .  the 
prophets  as  testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  qf 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The 
testimony  of  or  concerning  Jesus^  says  St.  John, 
m  his  Apocalypse,  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy — ^the 
scope,  end,  consummation  of  it.  To  him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness^  is  the  language  d  St. 
Paul.  And  our  Lord  himself  said  to  the 
Jews,  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that 
testify  of  me.  And,  beginning  at  Moses  and 
ail  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  his  disci- 
ples in  all  the  scriptures,  the  things  concerning 
himself. 

The  first  coming  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
one  great  division  ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
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comprehends  the  other.  Remote  as  were  the 
times  when  the  prophecies  were  delivered,  and 
unccmnected  as  the  divine  messengers  fre- 
quently were  with  each  other,  they  are  all 
found  to  illustrate  one  design,  and  that  design 
the  most  dignified,  the  most  beneficent^  the 
most  important  to  man,  the  most  glorious  to 
God  which  could  be  propounded.  From  the 
primeval  promise  in  paradise,  to  the  last  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions,  one  theme,  one  mighty 
subject  prevails;  not  always  prominent,  but 
always  to  be  collected  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  several  particulars,  their  dependence  qp^ 
each  other,  and  their  reference  to  one  common 
end.  The  entire  riches  of  the  prophetical  in- 
spiration are  poured  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of 
God.  A  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time, 
attaching  itself  to  one  person,  and  proclaiming 
the  progress  and  accomplishment  of  one  pur- 
pose of  exuberant  grace,  gives  an  attestation  to 
the  Christian  religion  so  sublime,  so  irresistible, 
as  at  once  to  convince  the  judgment  and  capti* 
vate  the  heart.^ 

IV.  The  INFINITE  WISDOM  apparent  in  the 
contrivance  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  in 

7  See  Bishop  Hurd,  to  whom,  and  Bishops  Sherlock  and 
Horsley,  I  need  not  say,  I  am  much  indebted  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  argument.  Mr.  Davison's  incomparable  work 
has  also  greatly  aided  me  throughout  this  lecture. 
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sabsen^enee  to  this  one  great  end,  is  a  Anther 
evidence  of  a  divine  hand  in  the  propheetes 
of  the  scriptures.  St.  Paul  accordingly,  on  the 
contemplation  of  one  branch  only  of  the  great 
scheme,  assures  us  that  unto  the  prhwipatiiks 
and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  is  made  known 
fnf  the  church  the  manifold — muhifonn,  varie- 
gated— wisdom  of  God^  A  similar  sentiment  is 
expressed  by  St.  Peter,  in  the  passage  of  his 
first  epistle,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
and  which  is  an  appendage,  as  it  were,  of  my 
text.  After  reciting  the  solicitude  of  the  an* 
cient  prophets  to  search  what  and  what  numner 
df  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  siifferings 
of  Christy  and  the  glory  that  should  fqUow — ^the 
apostle  adds  in  terms,  brief  indeed,  but  sub* 
lime  beyond  expression,  which  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  itUo. 

In  this  respect  the  argument  from  prophecy 
differs  widely  from  that  from  miracles.  Mira- 
cles,  though  permanent  in  their  effects,  are  in 
themselves  brief  suspensions  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  subject  at  once  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  and  other  senses  of  all  who  witness  them, 
and,  tb^efore,  exacting  the  instant  assent  of 
the  beholder.  The  more  clear  and  sudden  and 
surprising  miracles  are,  the  better  they  accom* 

8  jy  nOAYIIOIKIAOS  vof^ia  rov  Oeov.  . 
VOL.  I.  T 
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plish  their  end,  that  of  proving  a  direct  divine 
interposition.  Not  so  the  word  of  prophecy. 
The  argument  here  arises^  as  we  have  alreiMly 
intimated,  from  a  patient  comparison  of  the 
prediction  with  the  fnlfilment,  from  a  oonsi- 
deration  of  a  variety  of  small  and  apparently 
trifling  coincidences,  from  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  records  of  history,  and  from  a  study 
of  the  entire  scheme  by  an  analysis  of  its 
parts.  The  more  therefore  of  wisdom  there  is 
developed  in  this  scheme,  the  higher  the  proof 
of  divine  interference. 

And  what  language  can  describe  the  infinite 
contrivance  of  the  prophetical  word?  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  many  and  in- 
superable, except  to  the  divine  mind.  A  direct 
and  unveiled  discovery  of  futurity  would  not 
have  been  prophecy,  but  the  disclosure  of  the 
secret  things  which  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God* 
Such  a  discovery  might  have  excited  a  perilous 
curiosity,  might  have  opened  a  door  to  the 
charge  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  now  unconsciously  have  frilfilled  the 
divine  declarations,  and  would  have  been  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  uniform  order  of 
God's  moral  government  of  his  rational  and 
accountable  creatures.  Man  could  not  have 
comprehended  the  mighty  plan,  and  much  less 
have  fitly  executed  it. 
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On  the  other  hand»  if  too  dark  a  gloom  had 
shrouded  the  divine  predictions ;  if  the  time 
and  persons  and  age  and  place  on  which  the 
fulfilments  were  to  fall,  had  not  been  marked, 
and  marked  definitely  and  clearly,  the  whole  ar- 
gument would  have  lost  its  force. 

Further,  it  pleased  God  to  appoint  that  four 
thousand  years  should  elapse  between  the  fall 
of  man,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah ;  that  the 
advance  of  light  and  grace  from  the  first  dawn 
to  the  meridian  day  should  be  gradual,  through 
successive  measures  of  communication  under 
different  dispensations  ;  that  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  church  should  be  exposed 
to  enemies  and  dangers,  and  more  than  once 
brought  to .  apparent  destruction  by  oppression 
and  captivity. 

Now  to  meet  all  these  various  exigencies, 
was  a  task  which  only  God  himself  could  ac* 
complish  in  a  prophetical  revelation.  And  it 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  it  is  im- 
possible fot  the  human  mind  sufficiently  to 
admire.  There  is  an  intermixture  of  clear  and 
obscure  predictions ;  there  are  topics  of  conso- 
lation plentifully  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
phetic revelations ;  there  is  a  gradual  deve^ 
lofnnent  of  the  person  and  kingdom  of  the 
future  Messiah  ;  there  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  different  sets  of  prophecies  to  the  several 

t2 
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dispensations  of  God's  will ;  and  there  are  in- 
termediate and  partial  accomplishments  of  them 
in  temporal  and  civil  deliverances  granted  to 
the  Jewish  people,  which  attested  the  truth  of 
their  prophecies  to  successive  ages. 

All  this  bears  the  very  image  and  impress  of 
a  heavenly  wisdom.  The  prophecy  came  not  of  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man ;  nor  does  it  admit  of  any 
private  interpretation — from  the  fancy  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  the  opinions  of  the  prophet  himself, 
or  the  mere  letter  of  the  prediction  apart  from 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Every  pro- 
phecy has  its  own  precise  and  determinate  mean- 
ing, fixed  by  the  wisdom  of  that  presiding  Spirit 
by  whom  it  was  dictated,  and  to  be  gathered  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  parts  of  the  g^eat 
scheme  with  each  other,  and  with  the  corres- 
ponding  events  of  Providence.  A  few  prophe- 
cies indeed  are  unveiled  minutely,  and  at  once 
direct  us  to  the  precise  occurrences  or  persons 
in  which  they  are  accomplished.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  name  of 
the  deliverer,  the  precise  time  of  the  advent  of 
Messiah,  and  many  particulars  as  to  his  birth 
and  sufferings,  are  described  with  the  minute- 
ness of  historical  narrative.  But  the  prophe- 
cies generally  were  duly  tempered  with  less 
clear  predictions  ;  were  composed  partly  of 
temporal    and    partly  of   spiritual    blessings  ; 
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looked  forward,  through  intermediate  accom- 
plishments,  to  their  ultimate  and  most  com* 
plete  design ;  stopped  sometimes  on  their 
inarch  to  console  the  church  with  instant  as- 
surances, and  then  directed  their  course  on- 
ward to  distant  and  more  spiritual  bless- 
ings ;  communicated,  in  a  word,  near  and  ur- 
gent benefits  as  pledges  of  remote  and  eternal 
ones. 

Thus  the  promise  of  Canaan  made  to  Abra- 
ham, was  a  pledge  of  the  prophetic  seed  in 
whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed ;  and  when 
accomplished,  lighted  up  the  hopes  of  the  faith- 
ful in  expecting  that  seed.  Thus  Moses  was  a 
figure  of  that  greater  prophet,  whose  grace  was 
to  supersede  his  economy.  The  kingdotn  of 
David  was  thus  a  figure  of  the  dominion  of  the 
eternal- Son  of  David.  The  deliverances  from 
^gypt  and  Babylon  were  types  'of  spiritual  re- 
demption :  and  the  judicial  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Jewish  polity,  a  symbol  of 
the  final  judgment.^ 

In  this  way  the  prophetic  scheme,  in  its  pro- 
gress, illustrates  itself,  and  its  parts  prepare 
for  and  sustain  each  other.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  civil  and  temporal  predictions,  were  the 
pledges  and  credentials  of  the  accomplishm  ent 

9  Vetus  Testamentum  rect^   sentientibus,  prophetia  est 
Novi  TesUmenti.  Austin,  contr.  Faust  I.  xv.  in  Hurd. 
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of  the  spiritual,  in  the  first  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  whilst,  again,  these  last  support  the  cre- 
dit of  those  which  relate  to  his  second  advent. 
In  this  manner  the  prophecies  were  so  far 
veiled,  as  to  disappoint  a  vain  curiosity  before 
their  accomplishment ;  and  so  far  clear  as  to  be 
perfectly  unambiguous  afterwards ;  whilst  the 
several  particulars  are  so  scattered  over  the 
sacred  canon,  as  to  reward  the  humble  and  di* 
ligent  student,  and  him  only,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  conviction  of  the  divine  intention 
pervading  the  whole. 

And  this  is  the  explanation  of  what  has  been 
very  properly  termed  the  double  sense  of  pro* 
phecy^  that  is,  of  furedictions  bearing  a  tempo- 
rary and  near,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  and  remote, 
import  and  accomplishment.  This  two-fold 
application  marks  a  diviae  ccmtrivance.  They 
are  not  ambiguous  or  fanciful  meanings,  t|»e 
private  interpretations  of  men ;  but  both  de- 
scriptions of  blessings  were  in  the  design  of 
the  Almigl^ty,  and  the  one  was  intended  as  the 
type  and  vehicle  of  the  other.  These  are 
*'  the  springing  and  germinant  accomplish- 
ments," as  Lord  Bacon  finely  speaks,  '^  through- 
out many  ages ;  though  the  light  and  fulness  of 
them  refer  to  some  one  age." 

''  For  these  ends  the  use  of  symbolical  lan- 
guage (the  ordinary  poetical  style  of  the  eastern 
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nations)  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  suc- 
cessive scheme  of  Provideuce/'  observes  Bishop 
Hurd,  **  could  only  be  signified  together  in  a 
mode  of  language  that  contracted  or  enlarged 
itself  as  the  occasion  required.  A  figurative 
style  is  so  proper  to  that  end,  that  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  it  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  other.  For  none  but  this  hath  fold  and 
drapery  enough,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  invest 
the  greater  subject ;  while  yet  (so  complying 
is  the  texture  of  this  expression)  it  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  less  considerable,  which  it 
ennobles  only,  not  disfigures.  It  is  the  ordi* 
nary,  accustomed  dress  of  the  one;  and  the 
robe  of  state  for  the  other." 

And  if  the  double  sense  and  the  symbolical 
style  serve  also  to  cast  an  intentional  and  com- 
modious obscurity  over  much  of  the  prophe^ 
cies,  (that  very  obscurity  which  the  immensity 
of  the  plan,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
moral  genius  of  the  revelation  to  which  pro- 
phecy belongs,  rendered  expedient,)  this  still 
further  marks  a  foresight  inimitable  by  human 
art  or  prudence. 

That  many  branches  of  the  prophetic  scrips 
tures,  and  much  of  its  general  scope,  are  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous  even  to  the  world  at  large, 
is  manifest  from  the  indignation  which  the  bit- 
terest adversaries  of  Christianity  have  betrayed. 
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The  objections  of  the  modern  Jew,  admit  all 
our  chief  predictions  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Messiah,  though  they  deny  that  our  Jesus  was 
be ;  that  is,  they  admit  the  predictions  to  be 
sufficiently  intelligible.  The  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  four  empires  of  the  world,  and  that 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  so  well 
understood  by  Porphyry  and  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, in  the  third  and  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  dif- 
ferent, but  equally  resolute,  attempts  to  weaken 
and  overturn  their  authority.  The  hardy  asser- 
tions of  modern  unbelievers/^  that  parts  of  the 
prophecies  were  composed  after  the  events,  are 
the  most  striking  concessions  which  adversaries 
can  make.  These  involuntary  witnesses  are 
the  glory  of  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and  at 
once  silence  all  objections  on  the  ground  of 
their  obscurity. 

Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rash  and 
eager  curiosity  of  too  many  persons  in  every 
age  to  pry  into  unfulfilled  predictions,  and  the 
gross  follies  into  which  they  have  been  be- 
trayed, serve  to  show  that  if  much  larger  mea- 
sures of  light  had  been  thrown  into  the  con- 
texture of  them,  all  the  evils  and  confusion 
which  we  before  adverted  to,  would  have 
arisen.     These  opposite  testimonies  proclaim, 

1*  BoliDgbroke,  Voltaire,  &c. 
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with  a  loud  voice,  the  infinite  wiBdom  and  con- 
trivance of  the  divine  system. 

V.  Nor  is  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRO- 
PHETS themselves  a  consideration  of  small 
moment. 

We  observed,  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
evidence  derived  from  miracles,  that  they  were 
performed  by  persons  who  had  every  other 
sign  of  a  divine  commission.  A  similar  obser- 
vation may  be  made  here. 

Our  sacred  prophets  were  not,  like  the  hea- 
then priests,  the  creatures  of  a  base  polytheism, 
driving  a  gainful  trade,  and  communicating 
their  oracles  only  occasionally,  and  upon  the 
inducement  of  large  gifts,  without  any  holy 
doctrine,  any  connected  purpose,  or  any  one 
sign  of  a  divine  authority,  either  in  themselves 
or  in  the  religion  which  they  supported.  No. 
The  characters  of  Abraham  and  Jacob;  of 
Moses  and  Samuel ;  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  and 
of  the  prophets  of  the  succeeding  age,  proved 
that  they  were  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as 
thejf  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  They  had  a  solemn  mission  and  call 
known  by  all  the  nation.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  them.  They  were  set  apart  to 
the  prophetical  function.  The  mantle  of  the 
dying  seer  fell  on  the  survivor. 
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2.  They  were  men  of  sincere  and  elevated 
personal  piety.  Their  holy  lives  became  their 
office,  and  gave  assurance  of  the  inspiration 
with  which  they  spake.  Balaam  and  Caia- 
phas  were  indeed  of  a  different  character ;  but 
they  are  branded  with  the  divine  reprobation, 
and  leave  the  spotless  devotion  of  Samuel, 
and  Moses,  and  David,  and  the  other  prophets, 
the  more  illustrious. 

3.  Their  prophecies  were  but  a  small  part  of 
their  general  instructions ;  the  great  body  of 
their  doctrine  was  designed  to  teach  the  people 
all  the  practical  parts  of  a  divine  religion — a 
religion  the  most  pure,  the  most  elevated,  the 
most  beneficent — as  far  above  all  other  instruc* 
tions  ever  given  by  man,  as  the  Lord  whom 
they  served  was  superior  to  the  idols  of  the 
heathen.  They  proclaimed  the  being  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  ;  they  exposed  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pagan  deities ;  they  put  the  truth  of  their 
mission  on  the  footing  of  their  declaratioqs,  and 
dared  the  false  prophets  to  the  prediction  of 
futurity ;  they  called  men  to  repentance,  con* 
version,  and  newness  of  heart ;  and  they  prof- 
fered the  merciful  promises  of  pardon  and  grace. 
In  the  midst  of  this  course  of  doctrine,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  people  to  yield  to  it, 
they  delivered  their  sacred  oracles  of  a  Saviour 
to  come. 
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4.  Moreover,  their  messages  were  oftea  of 
the  most  distressing,  nature  to  their  personal 
feelings,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Israel  and  Judah.  They  were  the 
pastors,  and  monitors,  and  reprovers  of  the 
great  and  powerful.  Lamentation,  and  maurn-' 
ing,  and  woe^  were  written  within  and  without  the 
fnnopbetie  scroll.  The  dfices  of  Nathan,  and 
Gad,  and  Elijah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Amos» 
compelled  them  to  denounce  the  most  unwel- 
come truths,  under  the  most  trying  circum* 
stances. 

5.  They  also  gave  every  sign  of  int^^ty,  by 
suffering  even  unto  death  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  pleaded.  Frequently  had  the  prophets  to 
meet,  not  only  the  ordinary  enmity  of  the  human 
heart,  but  all  the  force  of  the  secular  arm,  all 
the  irritation  of  monarchs  and  princes,  roused 
by  false  prophets.  They  were  martyrs  to  the 
words  which  they  predicted :  Thou  that  kiUest 
the  prcphetSy  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee,  was  the  reproach  addressed  to  Jerusalem 
by  our  Lord. 

6.  Then  they  record  minutely  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to 
make  against  them :  they  conceal  not  their  own 
errors.  Thrice  doth  Moses  record  his  exclusion 
from  Canaan  on  account  of  his  unadvised  ex^ 
pressions.     The  false  prophets,  who  opposed 
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the  servants  of  God,  with  their  places  and  cha- 
racters, are  faithfully  described ;  and  the  world 
is  left  to  judge  between  them.  Nothing  is  con- 
cealed :  admonitions  are  expressly  given  against 
unauthorised  prophecy,  and  rules  laid  down  for 
distinguishing  between  the  true  and  false.  The 
attempts  made  by  the  opponents  of  Micaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  are  carefully  described. 
Even  the  arts  of  wizards  and  diviners,  of  Ely- 
mas,  for  instance,  and  Simon  Magus,  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers 
under  the  Old,  are  inserted,  and  thus  the  mate- 
rials of  judging  furnished. 

7.  These  same  individuals  again,  with  such 
personal  qualities,  and  delivering  such  predic- 
tions, perform  the  miracles.  Here  are  no  rival 
pretensions :  the  supernatural  power  of  foretell- 
ing future  events,  and  of  performing  miraculous 
works,  attest  the  same  doctrines  and  none  other. 
It  was  morally  impossible  then,  that  the  Jews 
should  have  received  their  messages,  and  have 
registered  them  amongst  the  inspired  books,  if 
they  had  not  known  them  to  be  the  recognised 
prophets  of  the  Lord.  It  was  their  mission, 
their  character^  their  doctrine,  their  patience 
under  sufferings,  their  whole  authority  as  in- 
spired instructors,  which  induced  their  coun- 
trymen to  receive  the  denunciations,  and  endure 
the  reproofs  and  expostulations  which  they  ad- 
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dressed  to  them.  The  marks  of  diyine  pre« 
science  and  authority^  it  was  impossible  to  mis* 
understand.  Such  holy  men  were  assuredly  of 
God,  and  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

VI .  But  we  promised  to  notice  lastly,  the 

PRACTICAL  AND  IMPORTANT   ENDS   whlch  the 

scheme  of  prophecy  subserved  and  still  sub- 
serves in  the  Church.  It  is  not  merely  the 
broad  and  clear  nature  of  it — its  vast  extent — 
the  harmony  of  all  its  parts  in  the  person  of  the 
Saviour — ^the  infinite  wisdom  apparent  in  the 
contrivance  of  those  parts,  and  the  holy,  suffering 
characters  of  the  prophets  themselves,  which 
are  indications  of  a  divine  hand ;  but  also  the 
direct  practical  uses  to  which  it  was  and  .  is 
applicable. 

In  every  dispensation  of  the  former  ages, 
prophecy  was,  as  our  apostle  beautifully  de- 
scribes it  in  the  text,  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  unto  which  they  did  well  to  take  heed,  till  the 
day  dawned',  and  the  day-star  arose  in  their  hearts. 

The  use  of  prophecy,  although  not  designed 
for  immediate  conviction,  was  yet  in  other  im- 
portant respects  immediate.  It  was  wrought  up 
into  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  and  in- 
struction ;  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  di- 
vine revelation,  for  the  guidance  and  encou- 
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ragement  of  the  Church  in  each  age.  It 
directed  the  eye  of  hope  to  the  spiritual  bless* 
ings  of  the  future  Saviour ;  and  by  this  hope 
sustained  pure  religion  in  the  Church,  and  by 
its  means,  in  the  world. 

At  the  instant  of  the  fetU,  the  prophecy  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman  cast  a  light  across  the  gloom. 

From  the  fall  to  the  flood,  this  promise,  and 
the  institution  of  sacrifices,  nourished  the  iaith 
of  man. 

The  call  of  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  the  prediction  of  his  seed  as  a  blessing 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lighted  up  a  new 
flame  of  truth,  when  the  original  revelation  had 
become  nearly  extinct. 

The  tradition  of  this  prophetic  hope  fi^gured 
by  the  land  of  Canaan,  sustained  the  patriarchs ; 
so  that  they  all  died  in  faith  ^  not  hamng  received 
tbepromiseSy  bui  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  been 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  ttpon  earth. 

When  all  again  was  apparently  lost  in  the 
Egyptian  night,  Moses  with  the  word  of  pro* 
phecy  kindled  the  hope  of  a  future  Saviour ; 
and  warned  and  encouraged  them  by  die  pro- 
phetic promises  and  threatenings  which  are 
fulfilling  at  this  very  day. 

From  Samuel  to  Malachi,  need  I  tell  the 
important  and  directly  practical  ends  of  the 
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predictive  inspiration?  Need  I  remind  you 
of  those  holy  hymns  of  the  royal  psalmist, 
which  first  united  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  the  devotions  of  the  Church;  and 
which  even  now  teach  us  to  sing  Hosannahs  to 
the  Son  of  David?  Need  I  dwell  on  the  evan- 
gelical strains  of  Isaiah,  cheering  the  people 
under  the  approaching  captivity,  when  so  deep 
a  gloom  was  about  to  rest  upon  the  word  of 
promise/with  the  predictions  of  a  Redeemer, 
in  terms  too  glorious  to  find  its  accomplishment 
in  any  temporal  deliverance  ?  Or  is  it  needfiil 
for.  me  to  point  out  the  uses  of  Jeremiah's  faith- 
ful warnings  and  bright  visions  of  the  Lord  our 
righteousness — or  of  EzekieFs  predictions  of  the 
efibsions  of  grace,  and  the  gift  of  newness  of 
heart — or  of  Daniel's  prediction  of  Messiah  the 
Prince,  with  the  everlasting  righteousness  which 
he  was  to  luring  in— or  of  the  other  prophets  be- 
fore and  after  the  captivity  ? 

Prophecy  was,  indeed,  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place;  prophecy  unfolded  the  person  of 
the  Saviour ;  prophecy  formed,  in  connexion 
with  the  sacrifices,  the  priesthood,  and  the  pre- 
ceptive part  of  the  divine  law,  the  gospel  of  the 
ancient  Church.  As  time  rolled  on^  the  light 
increased  :  each  dispensation  caught  a  brighter 
anticipation  of  fiiture  blessings.  Prophecy  had 
a  temporary  and  immediate  aspect  on  the  peo- 
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pie's  duties,  their  return  to  God^  their  discipline 
and  reproof  when  revolting,  their  encourage* 
ment  when  walking  in  obedience ;  but  it  had 
also  a  remote  and  mol'e  comprehensive  respect 
to  the  coming  of  him  who  was  the  desire  of  all 
nations.  And  thus  at  length  the  day  of  the 
gospel  dawned,  and  the  day-star  arose  in  the  /iearts 
of  the  faithful. 

Under  the  New  Testament,  the  use  of  the 
word  of  prophecy  is  of  course  different,  but  is 
not  the  less  important.  We  look  forward  to  no 
further  dispensation.  We  live  in  the  last  times. 
The  sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen.  What  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Expectation  of  spiritual  blessings  characterised 
the  legal  dispensation ;  the  possession  of  them 
marks  the  evangelical. 

Still  the  practical  importance  of  the  word  of 
prophecy  is  great.  The  comparison  of  the  pre- 
dictions and  prophetic  symbols  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  the  respective  persons  and  things 
which  accomplish  them  in  the  New  is,  first  of 
all,  essential  to  our  faith  in  Christ  as  the  true 
Messiah ;  and  is  secondly,  a  source  of  joy  and 
hope,  and  promotes  growth  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  the  sincere  and 
humble  student.  Thus  we  have  the  word  of 
prophecy  confirmed  by  the  correspondent  events. 
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Then,  much  of  the  predicted  glory  of  the 
church  remains  yet  unaccomplished.  The 
limits  of  the.  Christian  faith  are  narrow ;  its 
purity  is  low  snd  variable ;  the  triumph  of  the 
eastern  and  western  apostacies,  after  eleven 
or  twelve  centuries,  continue ;  the  progress  of 
missions  is  slow.  The  world  is  still,  compa** 
ratively  speaking,  a  dark  place.  We  do  well 
then  to  take  heed  to  the  word  of  prophecy  still — 
more  especially  to  that  which  relates  to  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
as  unto  a  light  shining  upon  our  path,  until  the 
day  of  a  brighter  glory  dawn,  and  the  day-star 
arise  in  our  hearts.  The  prophecies  of  the  New 
Testament  join  with  those  of  the  Old,  in  ex- 
plaining to  us  the  present  state  of  the  church 
and  of  the  world ;  and  thus  sustain  our  faith  in 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  teach  us  to  Ae 
iookingfor,  and  hasting  unto  the  dajf  of  the  Lord. 

Thus,  most  important  practical  ends  are  ac- 
complished by  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Many 
such  attended  the  delivery  of  it  under  the 
Old  Testament.  The  expectations  of  the 
church  were  fixed  on  the  first  coming  of  Christ; 
true  religion  was  preserved;  consolation  was 
afforded  under  national  distress ;  the  means  of 
recognising  the  Messiah  were  abundantly  fur* 
nished.  The  prophecies  were,  indeed,  obscure 
in  many  other  respects ;  but  as  to  the  practical 

VOL.  I.  u 
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purposes  of  them,  they  were  clear.  All  the 
wants  of  the  Jewish  church  were  supplied. 

In  like  manner,  our  wants  ux^der  the  New 
Testament  are  now  met — the  confirmation  of 
our  Lord's  mission ;  the  excitement  of  faith  in 
comparing  prophecy  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  the 
hof>e  of  the  further  blessings  promised  to  the 
church. 

And  as  the  prophecies  of  both  Testaments  are 
gradually  fulfilling,  the  faith  of  the  churcb  in 
each  passing  age  is  strengthened.  The  accu- 
mulation of  accomplished  predictions  confirms 
our  hope  more  and  more,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  teaches  us  to  expect  the  complete 
and  final  fulfilment  of  all  our  wannest  desires 
for  the  conversion  of  Uie  world. 

Thus  glcMriously  does  the  divine  prophecy 
shed  its  beams  amidst  the  darkness  <^  the 
world.  When  the  miracles  and  doctijae  of  our 
Lord,  in  agreement  with  the  ancient  predic- 
tions, had  established  his  claims  to  the  Messiah- 
ship,  and  the  apostles  had  promulgated  the  new 
dispensation  to  mankind,  the  church  was  left 
to  support  itself  for  some  period  on  the  im- 
doubted  tradition  and  explication  of  those 
proofs.  By  the  time,  however,  that  those  mi- 
raculous powers  had  lost  something  of  their 
impression  by  the  flow  of  ages,  the  additional 
evidence  of  prophecy  was  prepariiig  to  supply 
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its  place  with  still  greater  efficacy.  The  pre* 
dictione  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  church,  began  to  improve  into 
evideiice,  as  miracles  failed.  And  thus  the 
latter  times  of  the  church  have  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  what  was,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  confined  to  the  earlier.  Prophecy  is  the 
last  and  concluding  evidence.  This  marks  a 
divine  hand.  The  proof  from  miracles  loses 
something  of  the  vividness  of  its  effect  from 
the  distance  of  time ;  (not  indeed  of  the  force 
of  conviction,  when  examined,  but  of  the  vivid- 
ness oi  the  amotions  produced  as  it  lies  in  his- 
tory ;)  but  the  proof  fnom  prophecy  gains  strength 
fisom  that  very  cause,  and  is  therefore  admi* 
rably  iytted  to  accompany  the  church  to  its 
latest  period.  The  two  unequivoeally  attest 
the  divine  authority  of  die  religion,  of  which 
they  foi^m  an  integral  part 

A  review  of  some  of  the  more  remaricable 
kistaiices  m  which  this  vast  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy has  been  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fulfilling 
in  the  world,  will  be  the  object  of  our  next 
lectmre. 

].  In  the  meantime  tell  me,  in  conclusion,  if 
this  prodigious  scheme  has  not  the  impress 

WOK  IT  OF  TiH£  INFINITE  MAJESTY  OF  GoiD  ? 
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Tell  me  whether  any  kind  of  evidence  can^  in 
its  own  nature,  be  more  distinct  and  clear — 
whether  any  proof  can  be  of  an  extent  more 
becoming  the  •  majesty  of  God — ^whether  its 
parts  can  converge  in  a  centre-truth  of  more 
sublimity  and  grace — can  be  developed  with 
more  exquisite  contrivance — can  be  communi- 
cated by  messengers  of  more  purity  and  inte- 
grity, or  be  directed  to  ends  more  worthy  the 
Almighty  and  most  blessed  God. 

I  see  you  already  are  convinced-  by  this  dis- 
play of  divine  wisdom.  The  evidence  from 
miracles  has  prepared  you  for  this  different  and 
yet  more  astonishing  testimony  from  prophecy. 
The  union  of  the  two  overwhelms  the  mind 
with  the  superabundant  proof.  You  listened 
with  increased  attention  as  we  passed  over  the 
rapid  survey,  and  your  heart  was  touched  and 
moved.  You  saw  the  wide  and  irreconcileable 
distinction  between  all  the  petty  and  miserable 
conjectures  of  men,  and  the  majestic  and  widely- 
spread  ramifications  of  the  holy  revelation  of 
Grod.  The  dignity  and  glory  of  the  divine  Sa- 
viour, incarnate  for  the  redemption  of  man, 
seemed  to  you  a  suitable  and  natural  centre 
around  which  such  a  system  should  be  placed. 
All  is  in  proportion. 

II.  PaOCEED,  THEN,  IN  YOUR  COURSE  OF 
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tiUMBLE     AND     CAUTIOUS     ENQUIRY.         Study 

with  sacred  awe  the  amazing  subject.  You 
now  more  clearly  comprehend  the  reason  of 
our  insisting  so  repeatedly,  on  the  right  temper 
of  mind  in  the  enquirer  into  the  Christian 
Evidences.  If  a  man  may  neglect  and  reject 
the  palpable  proof  from  miracles,  as  we  showed 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  he  may  also  misinterpret  the 
divine  prophecies.  If  our  minds  are  prejudiced 
against  the' spiritual  and  humiliating  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  we  come  to  the  investiga- 
tion with  pride  and  scorn,  we  shall  discover  no 
harmony  in  the  scheme  of  prophecy,  we  shall 
derive  no  confirmation  from  it  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  In  such  a  state  of  mind, 
all  is  perverted,  misunderstood,  abused.  If 
the  deductions  of  mathematical  science  were 
placed  before  us  as  the  medium  of  proof  for 
such  holy  doctrines,  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
we  should  reject  them. 

But  to  the  teachable  and  candid  heart, 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  ig- 
norance of  man  as  a  creature,  with  his  demerit 
and  blindness  as  a  sinner,  and  thirsting  for  hea- 
venly wisdom,  the  prophetic  word  is  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  desert  land.  He  traces  its  rise 
in  paradise.  He  follows  the  stream  as  it  flows 
onward.     He  marks  the  union  of  all  the  tri- 
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butary  waters  in  one  majestic  and  widening 
course.  He  perceives  that  each  refreshes  and 
fertiikes  the  immediately  adjoining  banks,  as 
it  rolls  on  to  successive  regions.  He  views  the 
collected  torrent  pouring  into  a  new  hemisphere. 
He  drinks  himself  of  the  living  wateni ;  and 
whilst  he  partakes  of  its  blessings,  rejoices  in 
beholding  its  diffusion  and  expansion  through 
every  region  of  the  world. 

III.  Study,  then,  the  .sacred  volume 

WITH     HOLT     AND     INCREASING     DILIOEtfCE. 

It  is  there  you  will  learn  the  scheme  of  divine 
prediction,  and  the  gradual  development  of  it 
in  various  dispensations.  This  is  the  only  safe 
method  of  studying  a  divine  revelation.  The 
opinions  of  men  as  to  what  prophecy  might  or 
t)ught  to  be,  and  what  should  be  the  clearness 
of  its  declarations,  are  out  of  place.  We  might 
as  well  speculate  on  what  ought  to  be  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  the  laws  of  motion. 
The  duty  of  ftian  is  to  study  the  natural  world 
according  to  the  phenomena  which  present 
tiiemselves  to  his  examination ;  and  to  study  a 
scheme  of  divine  prophecy  on  the  principles 
which  it  lays  down^  and  by  a  contemplation  of 
its  several  parts,  acccording  to  its  own  plan." 
We    study  prophecy  aright  when  we  study 

^1  Bishop  Htird. 
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it  in  the  Bible,  when  we  deme  our  first  data 
frcmi  its  records,  obaerve  on  what  scheme  it 
professes  to  proceed^  and  compare  the  fulfil-- 
meat  with  the  predictions  to  which  they  cor* 
respond. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  this  method,  that  it 
leads  men  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  A  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  contaits  of  that  book  is  essential 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  argument.  It  is 
not  possible,  by  quotations,  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials for  a  judgment.  The  prophetic  scrip- 
tures must  be  examined  for  themselves.  ''  Nor 
is  this  the  only  instance,"  says  a  great  writer, 
referring  to  the  prophecies,  '^  wherein  our 
means  of  judging  of  revelation  depend  on  some 
personal  study  of  it.  Scepticism  is  often  no 
more  than  a  form  of  very  unreasonable  enthu-> 
siasm,  demanding  conviction  without  the  pains 
of  enquiry.'*"  Unbelievers^  generally  speak- 
ing, know  nothing  of  the  Bible.  Nominal 
Christiana  too  often  know  but  little  more  of  it^ 
It  demands  all  our  attention.  It  is  the  study 
of  a  life.  The  simplest  Christian  indeed,  with 
the  use  of  marginal  references  and  chronolo- 
gical tables,  may  trace  out  much  of  the  vast 
theme.  His  heart  assists  his  understandings 
The  glory  of  God,,  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus 

><  Davison. 
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Christy  guides  his  footsteps.  But  in  the  full 
development  of  the  divine  system,  there  is  em-- 
ploy ment  for  the  noblest  powers,  and  the  longest 
and  most  diligent  research.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  the  prophets  themselves  understood 
not  adequately  their  own  sacred  oracles — 
The  prophecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man.  They 
9pake  as  .tkmf  were  mooed  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  enquired  and  searched  diligently  what  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was 
in  them  did  signify.  Let  this  teach  us  humility, 
and  stimulate  us  to  diligence  in  the  heavenly 
science. 

IV.  Let  us,  however,  always  keep  is 

VIEW    THE    practical    ENDS    OF   THE   STUDY. 

We  do  well  to  take  heed  to  the  'word  of  prophecy, 
as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts* 
This  holy  purpose — ^thiii  cheering  view  of  a 
future  world — ^this  obedient  attention  to  pre- 
sent duty — this  anticipation  of  a  heavenly  and 
eternal  state  which  is  opening  upon  us — this  is 
the  high  end  of  the  prophetic  word.  Thus 
hope  is  sustained — ^thus  present  afflictions  are 
tolerated — thus  painful  duties  are  made  more 
easy — thus,  as  events  confirm  and  make  sure 
to  us  the  sacred  system,  we  render  praise  and 
glory  to  God. 
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Let  Qs  goard  against  private  tnterpfttOr 
tians — against  the  will  of  man — against  piying 
with  unhallowed  curiosity  into  unfulfilled  pre- 
dictions— against  indulging  fiwcy  and  conjec- 
ture. The  church  has  seen,  in  different  ages, 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  practice.  No 
thing  tends  more  to  discredit  the  magnifi- 
cent subject — if  anything  could  discredit  it — 
than  the  impertinence  of  human  conceit,  espe- 
cially if  united  with  ignorance  and  dogma* 
tism,  in  deciding  on  unfulfilled  predictions; 
and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  but  sure 
comment  of  events,  and  interpreting  prophecy 
according  to  the  general  import  of  the  system 
to  which  it  belongs,  rushing  in  with  unhallowed 
haste,  fixing  on  an  interpretation  on  partial 
grounds  or  insufficient  evidence,  and  then  at- 
tempting to  impose  on  others  the  opinions  we 
have  espoused  ourselves.  True  wisdom,  as 
well  as  modesty,  appears  in  the  holy  and  cau- 
tious use  of  the  prophetic  revelation;  which 
should  never  be  approached  but  with  a  recol- 
lection that  it  was  written  under  the  inspiration, 
and  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  entire 
record  and  testimony,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then 
will  the  practical  ends  of  it  be  answered.  The 
scheme,  so  £eir  as  it  has  been  accomplished, 
will  fill  us  with  admiration^  love,  gratitude,  and 
reliance  on  a  divine  guidance  in  all  future  events. 
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When  we  read  the  unfulfilled  portions,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  those  holy  exer- 
cises of  faith  and  anticipation,  which  they  are 
calculated  to.  excite.  In  cases  where  a  real 
doubt  may  exist,  whether  the  predictions  are 
fulfilled  or  not,  we  shall  pursue  our  enquiries 
with  bumble  fear.  In  all  cases,  we  shall  keep 
in  mind  that  the  main  use  of  the  prophetic 
word^  is  not  to  establish  us  as  inspired  seers — 
not  to  enable  us  to  pronounce,  as  our  Lord  did, 
on  the  exact  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of 
each  prophecy — ^but  to  afford  us  that  friendly, 
though  feeble  light,  in  a  world  where  futurity 
is  to  us  impenetrable  daritness,  which  may 
not,  indeed,  dispel  that  darkness,  but  guide 
and  cheer  our  faith  through  the  midst  of  it, 
till  ike  day  dawn  and  the  day^Har  arise  in  our 
hearts. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 


PART  l. 


IsAfAH  XLI.  21 — ^24. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord;  bring  forth 
fttur  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 

Ltt  them  bring  them  forth,  and  shew  us  what  shaU 
hsfpen:  let  them  shew  the  former  things,  what 
they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know 
the  latter  end  of  them;  or  declare  us  things 
Jortocome. 

Sfew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that 
we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods:  yea,  do  good, 
or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be  dismayed,  and  behold 
it  together. 

BduM,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of 
nought :  an  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you. 


Haying  presented  a  general  view  of  scrip* 
tnral  prophecy,  we  proceed  to  give  a  spe- 
cinieB  of  die  actual  fulfilment  of  it  in  events 
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« 

which  have  undeniably  occurred,  or  which  are 
now  taking  place  in  the  world ;  and  the  effects 
of  which  remain  before  our  eyes,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  our  faith. 

And  here  two  main  topics  demand  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  first,  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
phecies OF  THE  Messiah,  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord. 

The  second,  the  fulfilment  of  those  con- 
nected   WITH    his    dispensations    TOWARD 

the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches.  * 

We  begin  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
dictions OF  THE  Messiah  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord.  Every  child  before  me  knows  enough 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  many  of  these  pre- 
dictions. B  ut  such  is  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  so  entirely  does  the  whole  scheme 
of  prophecy  centre  in  it,  and  so  momentous  is 
it  to  all  the  ends  of  Christianity,  that  I  must 
enter  somewhat  at  large  into  its  details.  I  shall 
consider  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
prophecies  of  Christ;   reserving  for  a  second 

« 

part  of  this  lecture  those  connected  with  the 

church. 
And  here  we  must  direct  your  notice, 
1.  To  some  distinct  predictions,  broadly 
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and  palpably  marking  out  the  Messiah^  and 
most  clearly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord. 

i.  For  the  time,  place,  family,  name,  and  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah  were  expressly  foretold. 

The  birth  of  Messiah  was  to  take  place  when 
the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah,  and  the 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet ;  ^  it  was  to  be 
while  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second 
temple  remained  standing ; '  it  was  to  be  when 
a  general  expectation  of  him  should  prevail ; ' 
whilst  the  royal  house  of  David  continued  dis* 
tinct  from  others,  though  exceedingly  de- 
pressed ;  ^  it  was  to  be  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  from 
the  edict  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  after  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon.^ 

The  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth  was  ex- 
pressly fixed  to  be  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
ID  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.^ 

The  family  from  which  he  was  to  spring, 
was  that  of  Abraham,  through  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
to  Judah ;  and  from  his  tribe,  to  the  royal  line 
of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.*^ 

1  Gen.  zliz.  10.        <  Isai.  zl.  9 ;  xU.  27 ;  Hag^gai  ii.  6—9. 
3  Haggai  ii.  7 ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 
«  Isai.  xi.  1 ;  liii.  ^i  Ezek.  xxxiy.  23, 24. 
«  Daniel  ix.  24,  25.  ^  Micah  v.  2. 

7  Gen.  xii.  3;  xviii.  18;  xx?i«4;  zlix.  10;  Isai.  xi.  1; 
Ps.  Ixxzix.  4,  27. 
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person  of  Christ,  and  confirm,  beyond  all  hesi- 
tation, the  claim  resting  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  descent,  and  the 
messenger  who  preceded  him. 

iii.  But  more  than  this.  Not  only  were 
these  numerous  events  predicted  which  infal* 
libly  mark  out  our  Lord  as  the  true  Messiah ; 
but  also  such  other  events  were  foretold,  as 
constituted  of  themselves  independent  proofs 
of  a  divine  mission.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
were,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  object  of 
divine  prophecy.  The  lame  that  walked^  tlie 
blind  that  received  their  sight,  the  lepers  that 
were  cleansed,  the  dead  that  were  raised  to 
life — ^miracles  in  themselves,  original  marks  of 
a  divine  commission — were  foretold  of  the 
Messiah.  When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  greater 
things  than  these  ?  was  the  remark  of  the  mul- 
titude when  witnessing  our  Lord's  mighty 
works. 

« 

The  doctrine  also  which  Christ  taught,  the 
gospel  addressed  to  the  poor,  the  consolation 
and  peace  infused  into  the  breasts  of  the  broken- 
hearted,  were  objects  of  prediction.  The  ser- 
mon preached  at  Nazareth,  had  been  delivered 
before  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.^ 

The  agreement  of  the  prophecy  with  the 
event,  in  such  instances  has  an  additional  force, 

^  hai.  Ixi.  1—3;  Luke  iv.  16 — ^29. 
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because  these  miracles  conjoined  with  the  doc- 
trine, were  of  themselves  credentials  of  a  divine 
authority. 

iv.  Further,  such  particulars  were  foretold 
of  the  Messiah  as  constituted,  in  connexion 
with  those  already  considered,  a  character  of 
the  most  peculiar  kind,  and  uniting  qualities 
and  attributes  apparently  the  most  contradic- 
tory ;  and  therefore,  if  found  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord,  proving  his  Messiahship  in  a  still 
more  decisive  manner.  For,  besides  his  suffer- 
ings already  noticed,  he  was  to  be  a  branch 
from  the  root  of  Jesse,  **  to  grow  up  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  to  be 
rejected  and  despised  of  men,  to  be  oppressed 
and  afflicted,^  to  be  a  worm,  and  no  man,^ 
to  be  the  servant  of  rulers,'*  to  be  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,^  to  have  no 
form  nor  comeliness,  to  be  hated  without  a 
cause,"  to  endure  shame  and  reproach,^  to  be 
accused  by  false  witnesses,  ^  to  have  his  visage 
marred  more  than  any  man ;  '^  in  a  word,  to  be 
emphatically  the  Son  of  man,''  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  ^ 

a  Isa.  xi.  1.       '^  Isa.  liii.  2,  3,  8.  ^  Ps.  xxii.  6. 

"  Isa.  xlix.  7.      M  Isa.  viii.  14.  »  Ps.  Ixix.  4. 

^  Ps.  Ixix.  7.        »  Ps.  XXXV.  1 1,  20.  ^  Isa.  lii.  14. 
^  Ps.  yiii.  4—7.    »  Isa.  liii.  3. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  God,"^  the  Shiloh,^  the 
Star  out  of  Jacob,  ^  the  Redeemer,  the  Living 
One,**  the  chief  corner-stone,**  the  Lord  of 
David,**  the  Ruler  and  King  of  Israel,*^  Em- 
manuel, God  with  us;*^  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  mighty  God,  the  Father  or  Possessor 
of  eternity ;  *''  whose  goings  forth  were  of  old 
from  everlasting;*®  the  supreme  God,*^  Jeho- 
vah, ^ — ^in  a  word,  the  object  of  adoration,  hope, 
devotion,  confidence,  love,  and  religious  ho- 
mage;" the  eternal  and  immutable  Being,  ^ 
the  Creator  of  all  things." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  these 
high,  and  yet  humiliating*  descriptions ;  these 
prophecies  of  depressed  mortality  and  exalted 
glory ;  these  names  of  manhood  and  of  deity ; 
of  frailty  and  of  power ;  of  the  creature  and  the 
Creator ;  were  all  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  clearly 
and  plenarily  in  the  person  and  character  of 
Christ ;  and  fix  by  the  apparent  contradictions 
which  they  involve,  the  identity  of  his  person. 

^  Ps.  ii.  7,  12.  «  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

♦1  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  ^  Job  xix.  23  -27. 

**  Isa.  xzviii.  16.  ♦*  Ps  ex.  1. 

^  Isa.  Yi.  1—3.  *6  lsa.-vii.  14. 

♦7  Isa.  ix.  5, 6.  «  Micah  r.  2. 

^  Isa.  xlv.  21—25.  so  Jer.  xxiii.  6.. 

*   Ps.  ii.  12 ;  xcvii.  7.  «  Ps.  cxyuL  26—29- 

«  Isa.  xlv.  10,  11. 
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m 

This  Man  of  Sorrows  he  was,  as  well  as  the 
King  of  Glory.  Nor  hasi  there  ever  appeared  a 
person  beside  him,  during  the  four  or  five  thou* 
sand  years  which  have  elapsed  since  some  of 
these  prophecies  were  delivered,  to  whom  these 
wonderful,  and  varied,  and  numerous,  and  ap- 
parently contradictory  particulars  were  ever 
capable  of  being  applied. 

It  may  assist  the  mind  in  conceiving  the  force 
of  this  part  of  the  argument,  to  be  reminded, 
that  the  probability  of  any  nuqiber  of  particular 
facts  occurring  in  the  case  of  anyone  person,  id 
exceedingly  small.  Supposing  only  fifty  inde- 
pendent circumstances  had  been  predicted  of 
the  Messiah,  and  that  there  was  an  equal  chance, 
to  use  the  language  of  mathematicians,  for  the 
happening  or  the  failure  of  any  one  of  the  sup-* 
posed  particulars,  the  probability  against  the 
occurrence  of  all  the  particulars  in  any  way,  is 
that  of  the  fiftieth  power  of  two  to  unity,  that 
IS,  greater  than  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  millions  to  one.  And  this  compu^ 
tation  is  exclusive  of  the  considerations  of  time 
and  place.  It  supposes  also  the  affairs  of  the 
world  to  be  left  to  blind  chance.^  I  only  men* 
tion  this  circumstance  in  this  cursory  manner ; 
the  argument  needs  it  not. 

But  I  observe, 

*♦  Gregory. 
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II.  That  the  number  and  various  ages 
OF  THE  PROPHETS  by  whom  these  predictions 
were  delivered,  and  the  independence  of 
THEIR  PREDicTioil^s  OHc  of  the  othcr,  increase 
the  proof  of  divine  prescience. 

The  numerous  predictions  which  we  have 
cited,  to  which  many  more  might  have  been 
added,  were  nbt  delivered  by  one  prophet  at 
any  one  given  period.  If  they  had ;  if  every  one 
of  the  prophetic  marks  of  the  Messiah  had  been 
foretold,  for  instance,  by  Haggai  or  Malachi, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  argument 
would  have  been  conclusive.  But  there  is 
much  more  in  the  case  before  us  as  it  actually 
stands.  We  have  a  succession  of  prophets 
during  four  thousand  years,  who  arise  one  after 
another,  to  predict  these  things  of  the  same 
person,  the  Messiah.  We  have  a  chain  of  pro- 
phecies, the  links  of  which  are  indescribably 
minute,  or  apparently  unsuitable  to  each  other, 
and  yet  which  form,  when  brought  together, 
one  unbroken  series. 

The  first  prediction  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Deliverer  was  uttered,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  observed,  in  the  garden  of  transgression, 
four  thousand  years  before  the  accomplishment. 
Two  thousand  years  from  this  time  passed  before 
the  family  of  Abraham  was  designated.  After  a 
lapse  of  three  or  four  more  centuries,  the  descent 
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of  the  Messiah  was  limited  to  Judah ;  and  after 
another  interval  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years, 
to  the  house  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  An- 
other prophet,  separate  from  all  the  preceding, 
and  three  hundred  years  later  than  the  promise 
to  David,  fixes  the  place  of  Messiah's  birth. 
Isaiah  about  the  same  time  announces,  that  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  should  call  on  men  to 
prepare  his  way.  But  an  express  precursor 
and  messenger  was  only  predicted,  as  prophecy 
was  closing  its  first  commission,  at  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  years  from  the  preceding. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  series  of 
continually  narrowing  limitations,  did  not  in 
any  way  arise,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  any 
human  deduction  or  calculation.  They  were 
all  independent  prophecies.  It  by  no  means 
followed  from  the  Messiah  being  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  that  he  should  descend  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  It  by  no  means  followed  by  any 
necessary  deduction,  from  the  prophecy  of  the 
sceptre  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  David's 
should  be  the  individual  family  from  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  spring.  It  in  no  way  followed^ 
from  the  descent  from  David,  that  the  birth 
should  be  at  Bethlehem ;  nor  did  it  follow 
from  any  or  all  the  preceding  limitations,  that  a 
voice,  uttered  by  a  messenger  like  to  Elijah, 
should  introduce  the  Messiah. 
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So  far  from  any  succeeding  prophet  deducing 
the  matter  of  his  predictions  from.those  who  went 
b^ore  him,  he  did  not  himself  fully  understand 
his  own.  They  enquired  and  searched  diUgentfy 
what  and  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before- 
hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  gkry  that 
should  foUow.  Each  prediction^  therefore,  in 
every  age,  was  a  distinct  sign  of  a  divine  pre- 
science; and  the  harmony  of  all  in  the  one 
person  of  Christ,  was  a  most  illustrious  proof  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  from  which  the  whole  pro* 
ceeded. 

But  not  only  are  the  long  succession  of  pro- 
phecies, and  the  independence  in  the  delivery 
of  them  to  be  noticed ;  we  are  to  observe  fur* 
ther,  that  here  is  an  entire  people,  as  the  in- 
imitable Pascal  remarks,  who  announce  the 
Messiah  by  all  their  institutions,  usages,  laws, 
ceremonies,  the  whole  of  their  religion :  this 
people  subsist  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Christ, 
to  give  in  a  body  their  testimony  to  thfeir  assu* 
ranees  of  his  coming,  from  which  nothing  can 
divert  them,  however  threatened  or  persecuted. 
Here  is  a  national  and  religious  polity,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  symbols,  in  one  way  or 
other,  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  The  priest- 
hood, the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  sacrifices, 
the  festivals,  are  all  representative  of  the  same 
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blessings ;  and  unite  with  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  to  point  out  the  same  extraordinary 
person.  It  is  not  only  all  this ;  but  it  is  all 
this  subsisting  till  the  Messiah  appeared,  and 
then  dissolving  and  vanishing  away ;  the  people 
dispersed,  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  second  part  of 
our  present  lecture,)  the  polity  annihilated,  the 
institutions  closed,  the  prophetic  voice  silenced, 
the  whole  scene  withdrawn,  in  order  to  throw 
an  unsullied  brightness  around  the  person  and 
kingdom  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  faith  and  adora- 
tion of  mankind. 

To  say  that  all  these  wonderful  predictions, 
accomplished  in  the  Messiahship  of  Christ, 
prove  a  prophetic  inspiration,  and  the  truth  of 
the  revelation  which  it  communicates,  is  to  say 
little — they  pour  upon  that  revelation,  and  upon 
the  Saviour,  a  flood  of  evidence  and  of  glory, 
which  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  unparal- 
leled dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  infinite  value 
of  the  benefits  he  came  to  procure  for  man. 

But  we  may  remark, 

III.  That  the  circumstances.connected 
with  the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions, 
and  especially  the  accumulatiok  of  pro* 
PHETicAL  inspiration,  iucTease  the  proof  of 
divine  foreknowledge  in  the  prophecies  which 
we  are  considering. 
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1  •  Had  these  several  predicted  events  occarred 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, the  necessary  proof  would  have  been  fiir* 
nished  of  his  Messiahship.  But  in  all  the  main 
particulars,  there  was  an  apparent  im|m>bahility 
which  was  overcome,  step  by  step,  by  an  evident 
arrangement  of  divine  ]KX)vidence ;  and  thus  the 
marks  of  a  supernatural  s^ncy,  both  in  the  pie- 
diction  and  the  fulfilment  of  them,  are  multiplied. 

The  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  Joseph  and  Mary  were  inhabitants 
of  Gralilee.  In  what  manner,  then,  is  the  event 
brought  to  answer  the  prediction?  A  decree 
issues  from  Gsesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  worid 
should  be  taxed.  The  blessed  virgin  and  Joseph 
go  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  royal  city,  because  they 
were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.  And 
so  it  was,  thaiwhilti  they  vxre  there^  the  dojfs  were 
accamj^shed  that  she  should  be  delivered.  By  this 
arrangement  of  providence,  the  birth  of  Mes- 
siah at  Bethlehem  is  more  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  lineage  of  the  virgin  noted ;  whilst  the 
publicity  of  the  taxing  fixes  the  date  of  the  na- 
tivity ;  and  the  whide  displays  a  divine  fore- 
knowledge and  wisdom,  first  unfolding  in 
prophecy  the  events  which  it  afterwards  ac- 
complished. Similar  remarks  may  be  made 
on  other  parts  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  espe- 
cially on  lus  last  suflperings. 
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2.  But  the  accumulation  of  prophetical  inspi- 
ration is  yet  more  striking :  for  there  is  not  only 
an  arrangement  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  but  a  new  propheti- 
cal inspiration  attending  that  accomplishment. 
Not  only  is  John  Baptist  the  precurso^  of  the 
Messiah,  but,  lo !  an  angel  appears  to  his  father 
Zacharias,  foretels  his  birth  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  barren  as  well  as  advanced  in  age,  expounds 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  adds  new  circum- 
stances, announces  the  name  of  the  Baptist, 
and  inflicts  a  punishment  on  the  unbelieving 
and  astonished  father.  This  is  what  I  term  an 
accumulation  of  prophetical  inspiration.  In 
like  manner^  an  angelic  message  announces  to 
the  favoured  virgin,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  and  predicts  the  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  the  miraculous  nativity : 
a  similar  message  relieves  Joseph  from  his  per- 
plexity, designates  the  name  which  the  divine 
babe  was  to  receive,  and  describes  before-hand 
his  future  office. 

When  our  Lord  entered  upoii  his  ministry, 
his  doctrine  and  miracles,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  not  only  fulfilled  the  required  terms  of 
the  ancient  predictions,  but  were  in  themselves 
independent  proofs  of  a  divine  mi9sion.  But 
what  shall  we  say,  when  we  further  find  an  ac- 
cumulation of  prophetical  inspiration,  in  his 
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• 

teaching  and  predictions  ?  He  has  himself  an  ori- 
ginal prophetical  spirit,  which  marks  him  out  as 
commissioned  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  rests 
apon  him  without  measure.  He  reads  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  predicts  their  thoughts,  he 
foresees  their  motives  and  conduct.  His  won- 
derful prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jew* 
ish  metropolis,  temple,  and  polity,  we  shall  con- 
sider in  our  second  part.  But  his  life  is  pi^- 
nant  with  the  word  of  prophecy,  and  that  as  to 
events  not  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament.  He  declared  to 
the  weeping  penitent,  that  wherever  his  gospel 
should  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world, 
therewhat  she  had  done  should  be  told  for  a  menuh 
rial  of  her.  He  foretold  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  He  predicted  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  preparation  for  the  last  pas- 
chal festival. 

Then,  as  to  his  own  character  as  Messiah, 
what  super-human  prescience  is  apparent  in  his 
comments  on  the  ancient  oracles !  The  sermon 
at  Nazareth,  we  have  mentioned  in  another 
view.  His  exposition  of  the  mission  of  John 
Baptist,  and  of  the  types — ^the  brazen  serpent^ 
the  manna^  and  the  passover;  his  appeal  to 
Moses ;  his  assertion  of  the  joy  of  Abraham  at 
the  prospect  of  his  advent ;  his  declaration  con- 
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ceraing  Jonah ;  his  explanation  of  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  of  his  parables,  prove  his  prophetical  in- 
spiration, and  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  scheme 
and  force  of  the  predictive  scriptures. 

The  same  is  apparent,  from  our  Lord's  pro* 
phecies  of  his  own  sufferings  and  death,  which 
are  in  such  detail,  and  with  the  addition  of  so 
many  particulars  not  at  all  necessarily  arising 
from  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to 
show  his  own  prophetical  character.  Did  he 
not  declare,  that  the  temple  after  three  days 
should  be  reared  again  ?  Did  he  not  foretell  the 
minute  circumstances  of  his  sufferings  before 
there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  such  events 
occurring ;  his  death  by  crucifixion,  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  punishment ;  the  treachery 
of  Judas  ;  the  very  day  on  which  he  should  be 
put  to  death ;  and  the  additional  and  new  fact, 
not  deduciblc'from  any  ancient  prophecy,  that 
he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles?  Did  he  not 
predict  explicitly  his  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  and  fix  the  spot  where  he  would  meet  his 
disciples  ?  ^  Did  be  not^  in  a  word,  re-announce 
in  literal  and  express  terms,  what  the  prophets 
had  uttered  in  figurative  and  general  lan- 
guage;   thus   furnishing  the  clue  for   unra* 

.   ^  Frank's  Hulsean  Lect 
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veiling  the  whole  mystery  of  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  as  David  s  son,  and  yet, 
David's  Lord ;  and  reconciling  all  the  apparently 
contradictory  attributes  of  the  promised  Sa- 
viour, the  character  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  manifested  ? 

Even  during  his  most  cruel  sufferings  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  Jews,  and  the  bar  of  Pilate,  he 
knew  all  things  that  should  come  upon  him, 
and  acted  accordingly ;  and  on  the  cross,  that 
the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled^  he  said,  I  thirst ; 
and,  when  all  things  were  accomplished,  uttered 
those  memorable  words,  //  is  Jinished ;  and 
then  commended  his  soul  in  the  words  pre- 
dicted, into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father.  ' 

But  it  was  after  the  resurrection,  that  the 
prophetical  spirit  appeared  most  conspicuous  in 
our  Lord.  Joining  the  sorrowing  friends  as 
they  walked  to  Emmaus,  he  urged  the  predic- 
tions of  the  ancient  sacred  scriptures,  and  en- 
quired whether  the  Christ  ot^ht  not  to  have 
suffered  what  he  had  endured,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory ;  and  then,  beginning  at,  Moses  and  all 
th€  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  Yet, 
more  complete  was  his  instruction  to  the  as- 
sembled company^  when  he  delivered  his  last 
commission.  He  then  referred,  in  the  first  place» 
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to  his  own  prophecies.  These  are  the  words  which 
I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
psalms  concerning  me.     In  these  expositions,  he 
had  repeatedly  shown  that  his  sufferings  and 
death  would   not  annul  the  other  prophecies 
accomplished  in  his  birth,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trine, but  establish  and  complete  them.     He 
then  opened  their  understandings,  that  they  might 
understand  the  scriptures;  leading  them  to  see 
one  consistent  and  ever  growing  testimony  to 
his  character,  office,  and  proceedings,  as  the 
Messiah,    in    the    prophetical   writings.      He 
next  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  behoved  Christ — 
the  Christy — to  suffer,  and  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem :  that  is, 
the  Messiah  was  to  rise,  not  in  order  to  be  ex- 
alted to  an  earthly  throne,  but  to  be  a  Saviour- 
Prince,  giving  repentance  to  Israel,  and  remission 
of  sins.    This  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  do.    The 
original  promise  of  a  deliverer  from  evil,  the  suc- 
ceeding prediction  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the 
typical  observances  of  the  law,  the  prayers,  pro- 
mises, and  predictions,  found  in  the  latter  pro- 
phets, all  asserted  these  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Lastly,  he  added, ^/i^^e^re 
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witnesses  of  these  things.  And,  behold,  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  Upon  the  fulfilment  of 
this  express  prediction,  our  Lord  rested  the 
truth  of  his  Messiahship,  and  with  this  prophe- 
tical assurance  ascended  up  into  heaven.^ 

I  know  not  how  it  may  strike  the  minds  of 
others,  but  I  confess  it  strikes  my  own.  most 
forcibly,  that  this '  accumulation  of  propheti- 
cal inspiration  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
predictions  of  our  Lord,  adds  an  incompara- 
ble force  to  the  whole  proof  of  prescience 
in  the  scheme  of  prophecy  with  respect  to 
him.  It  seems  to  crown  the  argument.  It 
displays  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  not  only 
unnumbered  distinct  particulars  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  these  particulars  foretold 
by  various  independent  messengers  during 
four  thousand  years,  but  this  accomplishment 
attended  with  a  new  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  in  the  very  person  in  whom  tiiey 
were  fulfilled. 

The  Messiahship  of  our  Lord  thus  stands  out 
radiant  with  the  beams  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
combines  not  only  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  pre-^ 

^  These  predictions  evince,  indeed,  divine  omniscience  in 
OUT  Lord ;  but  I  use  them  only  for  what  my  present  argu- 
ment demands,  the  proof  of  prophetical  inspiration. 
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dictions  which  went  before  of  him^  but  the 
fulfilnient  of  them  with  such  circumstances  of 
divine  conduct,  and  such  overwhelming  attes- 
tations of  an  immediate  mission  from  heaven, 
as  to  astonish  every  considerate  mind. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked^  are  the 
effects  of  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah  apparent  before  our  eyes  in 
the  present  day  ?    This  leads  me  to  consider, 

ft 

IV.  The  SPIRITUAL  OFFICES  predicted  of  the 
Messiah,  which  our  Lord  fulfilled,  and  is  now 
fulfilling,  in  the  church. 

His  bodily  presence  is  indeed   no   longer 
amongst  us.    We  cannot  witness  his  miracles 
nor  hear  his  doctrine.    These  we  receive  by 
the  means  of  undoubted  testimony.     But  the 
spiritual  offices  and  functions  of  the  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  grounded  on  his 
personal  sufferings  and  obedience  unto  death, 
and  committed  to  him  by  the  Father  as  the 
reward  of  those  sufferings,  are  exercised  by 
him  in  every  age,  and  are  the  hope  and  joy  of 
his  church.     He  has  been  with  it  ahoays,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  and  be  will  continue  to  be 
80,  till  the  end  of  the  world.     The  great  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  mission  of  which 
he  rested  all  the  truth  of  his  Messiahship,  was 
vouchsafed  on    the  day  of  Pentecost;    and. 
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endued  with  the  powers  of  that  divine  Spirit, 
the  apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
which  has  reached  us,  and  brought  us  out  of 
darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light.  These 
effects  we  witness  every  day.  All  who  are 
truly  sincere  in  their  Christian  faith,  are  re- 
ceiving constantly  the  benefits  resulting  from 
them ;  whilst  to  others,  the  external  position 
of  the  church,  its  extension,  and  solemn  celebra- 
tions, are  sufficient  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  assert.  What  office,  I  ask,  of  the 
Messiah,  has  not  and  does  not  the  Son  of  Grod, 
in  his  state  of  exaHation,  fulfil  ? 

Did  he  not,  and  doth  he  not,  bruise  the  serpenfs 
head  ?  Did  he  not  spoil  principalities  and  powers, 
and  make  a  shew  of  them  openlif,  triumphing  aver 
them  on  his  cross  1  Has  he  not,  and  doth  he 
not,  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil? 

Is  he  not  also  our  Shiloh,  gathering  unto 
himself  an  universal  church,  having  made  peace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ? 

Is  he  not,  again,  the  prophet  Jike  unto  JUoses 
— ^a  living  oracle,  the  constant  authorized  ex- 
pounder of  God's  will  during  his  whole  mi- 
nistry— ^resembling  Moses  in  the  fulness  of  his 
communications  with  God,  the  magnitude  of 
the  revelation  made  to  him,  and  the  institution 
of  a  religion  founded  on  this  revelation  ?^ 

^  DaWson. 
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Is  he  not  the  redeemer  referred  to  by  Job, 
who  was  to  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  f 

If  we  come  to  the  Psalms,  what  is  there  so 
great,  what  so  spiritual  and  exalted  foretold  of 
the  Messiah,  which  our  Jesus  has  not  fulfilled, 
and  does  not  fulfil  ? 

If  we  plunge  into  the  evangelical  riches  of 
Isaiah »  what  is  there,  even  in  his  extended  and 
mysterious  prophecies,  which  our  Lord  has  not 
fully  accomplished?  Did  he  not  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord?  Have  not  the 
Gentiles  came  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  his  rising  ?  Has  not  the  Spirit  rested 
upon  him  ?  Has  he  not,  and  does  he  not,  bring 
forth  Judgment  to  the  Gentiles?  Is  he  not  a 
cooenant  for  the  people,  a  light  for  the  Gentiles  ? 
Does  he  not  say,  by  all  the  ministrations  of  his 
gospel,  liook  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth?  Has  he  not  founded  his  universal 
church,  upon  the  footing  of  his  sacrifice — of 
being  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  ?  In  a  word,  is  he  not,  as  it 
was  predicted  he  should  be,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Mediator,  the  Teacher,  the  Intercessor,  the 
Deliverer,  the  mighty  Saviour  of  men  ? 

What  did  Jeremiah  foretell  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, or  Ezekiel  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  Joel  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  which  our 
Emmanuel  did  not  bestow  ? 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Do  not,  I  ask,  sincere  Cbristians  behold  in 
him  all  thes^  spiritoal  attributes,  and  derive 
from  him  all  the  blessings  of  bis  divine  offices 
and  directions?  I  know  that  irreligious  per- 
sons cannot  enter  into  these  particulars*  Thwe 
I  refer  to  the  preceding  proofs  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ.  But  for  others,  I  have  a  right 
lo  appeal  to  tiiose  spiritual  blessings  which  the 
prophecies  declare  to  flow  from  the  adveat  of 
the  SaTiour.  I  ask^  Is  he  not  their  shepherd, 
their  fraend,  their  Inpother,  their  prophet,  their 
master,  their  ruler,  their  king,  their  high  priest, 
th^r  head,  their  all  and  in  all  ? 

I.  If  such,  then,  be  the  palpable  fulfilment  of 
this  predictions  of  the  Messiah  in  th^  preaent 
kingdom  of  ow  Lord — ^if  such  be  the  broad 
wA  manifest  events  themselves,  such  the  num- 
ber and  mdependence  of  the  prophets  who 
foretold  Aem,  such  the  accumulation  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  attending  their  acoompliah- 
ment,  ajad  sueh  the  ei^alted  spiritual  offices 
eiercised  by  hi«L  in  every  age ;  let  us  fali. 

9i(08TRAT£  IH   UUMILIATiON   AMD   ?AITH  AT 

THE  FEET  of  the  Saviour,  and  admowledge  ia 
him  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pnedictiens ; 
acknowledge  in  him  the  overwhefanttig  demon- 
stration of  superhuman  preacienoe  and  power ; 
acknowledge  in  him  the  accompliahment  of 
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prophecy^  and  the  establishment  of  the  dirine 
authority  of  the  religion  which  he  introduced. 

II.  If  you  ask  for  A  contrast  to  all  this 
plain  interpretation  of  prophecy  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  to  all  these  offices  of  grace  dis* 
charged  by  him,  look  to  the  subterfuges  of 
the  Jews  in  evading  the  application  of  their 
own  sacred  word  to  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  to 
the  false  Christs  by  whom  they  have  been  so 
often  deceived.  See  their  ancient  doctors  ad<- 
mitting  all  the  chief  predictions  to  belong  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  modern  ones  denying 
such  an  use.  Hear  them  prohibiting  the  read- 
ing of  the  prediction  of  our  Lord's  passion  in 
Isaiah ;  and  denouncing  a  curse  on  those  who 
compute  the  years  of  Daniel.  Examine,  if 
your  patience  can  endure  the  trial,  the  childish, 
follies  which  they  produce  as  explanations  of 
our  noblest  evangelical  oracles.  And  when 
tins  part  of  the  contrast  has  raised  and  set 
ftvth  the  brightness  of  the  sacred  predictions 
as  unequivocally  accomplisbed  in  Jesus  our 
Lord;  then  turn  to  the  false  Ohrists  who  in 
diffisrent  ages  have  arisen  to  dehide  and  destroy 
diose  who  refused  Jesus  as  their  true  Messiah. 
Benember,  the  very  time  whei^  these  wretched 
tn^Mxitors  began  to  appear,  marked  out  that  the 
fiilness  of  the  predicted  period  was  come,  and 

y2 
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proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  weeks  of 
Daniel  were  run  out,  and  that  the  Messiah  had 
actually  appeared.  Before  this  period,  no  pre- 
tender arose.  After  the  rejection  of  our  Lord, 
crowds  of  the  basest  false  prophets  obtained 
attention.  This  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the 
next  part  of  this  lecture.  But  I  observe  the 
fact  here,  that  the  contrast,  by  its  deep  gloom, 
may  serve  to  set  forth  the  genuine  characters 
of  truth  and  grace  which  mark  every  step  of 
our  Redeemers  life,  every  part  of  his  mira- 
culous works,  and  every  word  that  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.  Like  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  evidences  of  the  gospel,  truth  stands 
out  boldly  and  alone.  There  is  nothing  second 
or  similar  to  it.  It  is  unequalled  and  unmixed. 
It  meets  the  sincere  enquirer,  and  commends 
itself  to  his  reason,  his  conscience,  all  the 
affections  of  his  soul. 

III.  Let'  us  make  the  only  true  use  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  by  imploring  of  our 
Lord  the  spiritual  blessings  which  he  is 
dispensing.  Let  us  not  stop  in  acknowledging 
the  accomplishment  of  predictions,  and  con- 
fessing our  belief  in  the  mission  of  our  Lord 
Christ.  Let  us  rely  upon  him  as  our  Saviour, 
let  us  seek  pardon  and  reconciliation  at  his 
hands,  let  us  beseech  him  to  be  our  Teacher, 
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our  Master,  our  Intercessor,  not  .only  by  the 
general  instructions  of  his  word  and  his  minis- 
ters, but  by  the  special  communications  of  his 
grace,  by  his  merciful  answers  to  our  prayers, 
by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  our 
hearts,  by  his  supplies  of  power  and  wisdom 
under  temptation,  and  his  mighty  succour  in 
the  seasons  of  difficulty.  Thus  shall  we  un- 
derstand all  the  fulness  of  his  name  and  offices. 
Thus  shall  we  know  him  as  our  King  and  our 
Lord.  Thus  shall  we  look  forward  with  joy 
to  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world,  assured 
that  he  will  then  most  completely  fulfil  all  the 
import  of  his  spiritual  titles  and  functions,'  and 
receive  us  to  himself^  that  where  he  is,  there  we 
fnajf  be  also. 
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THE  FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 


FART  IL 

Having  shown  the  most  exact  and  surprisiiig 
accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  person  and 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  we  come  now,  as  we 
proposed,  to  consider  the  fulfilment  of  it  i& 
eyents  which  relate  to  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Church. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  direct  your  attention 

to  the  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY  AND  POLITY 

OF  THE  JEWS,  and  their  dispersion  throughout 
the  world — to  various  cities,  nations,  and 
EMPIRES  connected  at  different  times  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church — to  the  apos- 
TAciEs  of  the  latter  days — and  to  the  future 
couT^rsion  of  the  world,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  holiness  and  truth — ^in  other  words,  to  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  connected  with  the  de- 
signs of  redemption,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world  to  the  present  day — a  series  of  ac- 
complishments answering  in  extent  and  mag- 
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nificence  to  all  tliat  scheme  of  prophecy  which 
we  reviewed  in  a  former  lecture. 

I.  We  call  your  attention  to  our  Lord  s  pro- 
phecy of  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY  AND 
POLITY    OF  THE  JeWS,    AND    THE    DISPERSION 

of  that  favoured  people. 

This  predictioh  is  the  most  memorable  iii  the 
whole  scriptures*  next  to  the  prophecies  which 
we  have  been  considering,  relative  to  the  imme- 
diate person  and  mission  of  the  Messiah. 

1.  The  manner  of  oar  Lord's  introdacing  the 
prophecy  is  the  most  striking  imaginable.  As 
he  was  going  out  of  the  temple^  his  disciples 
began,  quite  aecideritally,  as  we  speak,  to  ^am 
ium  haw  U  was  adorned  wkh  goodfy  stones  amd 
gifts  ;  and  one  of  them,  smitten  it  should  appear 
with  unusual  admiration,  exclaimed.  Master^ 
see  what  manner  q/"  stones ^  and  what  buildings  aire 
here.  To  this  remark  our  Lord  immediately, 
and  without  premeditation,  as  one  in  whom  the 
fulness  of  the  prophetical  spirit  dwelt,  replied, 
See  ye  not  all  these  great  buildings?  Verify  I  say 
unto  you,  the  days  wiU  come,  in  the  which  there  shall 
not  be  Ufi  one  stone  upon  another ,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down.^  Thus  pointing  out  at  once,  in  asin- 
gle  sentence,  without  the  least  preparation,  cir- 
enmlocation,  or  hesitation,  the  most  prominent 

1  Mltth.  xxiv.  1,2;  Mark  xtit.  1,2;  Lake  xxi.  fl. 
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feature  in  the  whole  calamity,  and  one  by  which 
the  truth  of  his  predictions  might  be  submitted 
in  after  ages  to  the  examination  of  every  human 
being.  Yet  no  fact  could  be  more  improbable 
at  the  time.  The  Jews  were  in  perfect  peace ; 
they  enjoyed  the  protection,  as  they  were  under 
the  authority,  of  the  Roman  empire,  then  in 
the  height  of  its  power.  Had  any  reverse  oc- 
curred, the  Romans  made  their  boast  of  pre- 
serving the  monuments  of  the  arts. 

The  temple  of  which  Jesus  thus  speaks,  was 
the  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  During  forty-six  years 
had  Herod  been  engaged  in  rebuilding  it;  em- 
ploying upon  it  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  three  hundred  workmen.  Its  area 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet.  The 
height  of  the  tower  on  the  south  front  was 
above  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  valley  from 
which  it  was  reared.  The  amazing  size  of  the 
stones,  of  the  finest  white  marble,  some  of  them 
of  the  magnitude  of  sixty-five  feet  in  length, 
eight  in  height,  with  a  width  of  ten  feet,  added 
incomparably  to  its  splendour.  The  front  of 
the  sacred  edifice  was  entirely  covered  with 
sheets  of  gold,  which  at  the  first  rising  of  the 
sun,  reflected  so  great  a  lustre,  that  it  com- 
pelled the  beholder  to  turn  away  his  eyes; 
whilst  the  unrivalled  whiteness  of  the  structure 
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in  the  mass,  made  it  assume,  at  a  distance,  tbe 
appearance  of  a  mountain  of  snow.  And  yet 
the  denunciation  of  our  Lord  was  afterwards 
so  literally  accomplished,  that  its  very  found- 
ations were  dug  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

2.  But  this  was  only  an  introduction  to  the 
entire  prophecy:  for  the  disciples  soon  after 
came  to  Jesus  privately,  as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives — from  which  mount  so  **  commanding  is 
the  view  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  eye  roams  over 
all  the  streets  and  around  the  walls,  as  if  in 
the  survey  of  a  plan,  or  model  of  the  city."* 
On  this  mountain,  with  the  temple,  in  all  its 
majesty,  full  in  view,  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
Titus  afterwards  pitched  his  camp,  and  whence 
our  Lord  had  descended  a  few  days  before  and 
wept  over  the  city— on  this  spot  the  disciples 
asked  him  wliat  should  be  the  time,  and  what  the 
signs  of  the  event  he  had  foretold. 

Jesus  then  began  to  enumerate  various  dis- 
tinct pre-intimations  of  the  calamity,  the  ac- 
complishment of  every  one  of  which  presages 
was  most  accurate — the  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  the  famines  and  earthquakes,  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world; 
the  persecution  of  Christians,  the  preservation 
of  the  elect,  and  the  shortening  of  the  days  for 
their  sake,   the   treachery  of  many,  and   the 

s  Clarke  apud  Wilkins,  p.  52. 
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declining  piety  of  more,  the  wonders  in  the 
8un,  iind  moon,  and  stars,  the  fidse  Christs,  and 
the  false  prophets.  On  these  we  need  not 
dwelL 

3.  The  excess  of  tribulation  in  the  siege 
itself,  was  next  predicted,  in  terms  which  were 
so  minutely  folfiUed,  that  the  heart  sinks  at 
the  reooUection.  The$e  be  the  dmfi  ofvongtamct^ 
(said  our  Lord,  referring  to  the  threatenings  de* 
livered  fifteen  hundred  years  before  by  Moses, 
at  the  very  establishment  of  his  dispensation, 
and  thus,  showing  that  accumulated  pro- 
[rfietic  inspiration,  which  we  bafe  already  ob* 
served  in  our  Lord's  manner  of  expounding  and 
enlarging  the  ancient  predictions,)  that  aU 
things  which  are  written  may  be  futfiUed.  But 
woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  thai 
gkfe  suck  in  those  days— for  in  those  days  shatt 
be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from  the 
begin$mig  of  the  creation  which  God  created,  wUo 
this  time;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  history  cannot 
fbmish  a  parallel  to  the  miseries  then  suffered 
by  the  Jews.  Josephus  asserts,  almost  in  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  **  that  if  the  misfortnihea 
of  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were 
compared  with  those  of  the  Jews,  they  would 
appear  much  inferior."  The  number  that  pe- 
rished in  the  siege  was  one  million  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
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sixty.  The  prisoners  were  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand. The  sufferings  and  miseries  arising  from 
the  factions  and  divisions  amongst  themselves, 
and  from  the  pressure  of  famine,  were  incon^ 
ceivable.  Parents  snatched  the  food  from 
their  infant  offspring ;  houses  were  full  of 
women  and  children,  perishing  by  famine ;  the 
bare  supposition  that  food  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one,  created  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts;  mothers,  losing  every  sentiment  of 
affection,  forced  away  the  sustenance  from 
their  infimts,  even  when  they  hy  expiring  in 
th^r  arms,  and  no  sooner  had  they  robbed 
them,  than  they  themselves  were  plundered  of 
their  prey ;  women  were  dragged  by  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  for  attempting  to  conceal  any 
article  of  food ;  a  maddening  frenzy  seized  the 
people,  and  led  them  to  the  commission  of  acts^ 
at  the  mention  (^  which  humanity  stands  aghast. 
One  noble  lady  was  detected  in  coDcealing  the 
remains  of  her  own  sucking  child,  which,  under 
the  miseries  of  the  dire  famine,  she  had  ac- 
tually brought  herself  to  boil  for  fibod ! 

4.  But  Jesus  does  not  stop  here;  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  mark  various  circumstances  which 
should  take  place  in  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
which  still  more  distinctly  display  his  divine 
prescience*     When  ye  shall  sec  the  aboimmUkm 
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of  dtsx^tion^  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  in  the  holy  place — then  let  them  which  are 
in  Judea  fiee  to  the  mountains.  This  warning  the 
Christians  obeyed.  As  the  Roman  armies  ad- 
vanced to  compass  the  city,  they  fled  to  Pella, 
and  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  hear,  perished. 
The  description  of  the  heathen  foe,  with  their 
idolatrous  ensigns  and  images,  which  they 
brought  into  the  temple,  and  placed  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  to  which  they  sacrificed,  is 
most  accurately  described  as  the  abomination  of 
desolation ;  whilst  the  reference  in  this  expres- 
sion to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  connects  onr 
Lord's  prediction  with  that  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation,  as  his  former  references 
did  with  the  predictions  of  Moses. 

Another  pecaliar  feature  at  the  siege  was  de- 
picted thus :  nine  enemies  d^alt  cast  a  trench 
atont  M0P,  0Um  conufoss  thee  retosm,  ana  keep  thee 
in  on  every  side;  which  was  also  exactly  ful- 
filled, though  in  itself  highly  improbaUe,  and 
only  adopted  by  Titos  with  great  rafaictance. 
The  length  of  the  wall  whidi  be  threw  nMuid 
the  city,  was  nearly  five  English  miles ;  and  it 
was  completed  in  only  three  dairs,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  the  wbole  amv. 

Ag«in%  our  Saviour  declared  that  the  false 
Oriilf  which  should  «r#«c  and  deceivt 
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should  lead  the  people  into  the  deserU  ond  the 
secret  chamber ;  places  \n  themselves  the  most 
unlikely  that  can  be  conceived;  and  yet  we 
read  in  Josephus,  that  many  of  the  false 
Ghrists  betrayed  their  followers  into  the  desert, 
where  they  were  destroyed;  and  that  io 
the  last  extremities  of  the  siege,  an  impostor 
assembled  six  thousand  persons  in  a  chamber 
or  gallery  of  the  temple,  with  an  assurance  of 
protection,  where  everyone  miserably  perished, 
by  the  Romans  setting  fire  to  the  place,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  their  general. 

5.  Our  Lord  next  describes  the  final  oveiv 
throw  of  the  Jewish  city  and  state,  under  the 
well-known  prophetical  terms  of  the  sun  beitig 
darkened,  and  the  moon  not  giving  her  tight^ 
and  the  stars  falling  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  being  shaken ;  which  was 
but  too  lamentably  fulfilled.  The  city  was 
taken,  the  temple  destroyed,  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  polity  terminated,  a  visible  end  put  to 
the  whole  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  signal 
vengeance  of  Almighty  God  inflicted  for  the 
greatest  moral  crime  ever  committed  by  a  peo- 
ple, the  ungrateful  and  wilful  rejection  and  mur- 
der of  their  long-promised  Messiah. 

6.  The  time  was  further  fixed  by  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  most  express  terms,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  these  calamities.  Verify,  I  say  unto 
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t«  I'us^  gtMei'aHim  skali  mi  pan  mmtof,  till  all 
.V  H  iiioigt  he  fm^Utd.  Heaotn  and  earth  shall 
b.u<s  auaif^  bat  auf  wards  shall  not  pass  ammf. 
And,  accordingly*  every  one  of  these  events, 
improtMilile  as  they  were,  did  take  place  within 
Hiuny  years  after  our  Lord  uttered  the  dennn- 
ciation.  The  war  broke  oat  in  May  A.D.  66 ; 
in  July  A.D.  70,  the  sacrifice  and  oblation 
ceased ;  and  in  the  September  of  that  year,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

7«  The  indications  of  a  divine  hand  in  the 
fiilfibn^it  of  these  predictions  were  evident, 
not  only  in  the  fiil  of  Jerusalem,  bat  in  several 
fsmarkaUe  cireumslances  connected  witk  tiie 
siofe  ilKlf,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  «nd  the 
chaimclw  of  the  hisloiian  who  reeoids  tiie  his- 
tsiy  of  the  events,  Titns,  the  Bosan  fcneni, 
was  celehraied  fcr  has  hmnanitv;  he  earned 
Ml  the  war  with  rafaKtanoe*  he  ofland 
tdhr  tanas  of  amitT  %a  the  hesiegeA,  ke 
lraUed»so  Auras  hecsnid.  tlwfiHT  of  tiie 
4ie«s;  and  used  evevr  «fiwt  to  pmsuyt  tlw 
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over,  spared  three  towers  which  had  been  built 
bjr  Herod,  as  a  mark  of  what  Providenee  had 
accomplished,  using  these  remarkable  words  to 
Josephus,  ''It  is  under  the  conduct  of  God 
that  we  have  waged  the  war :  it  is  God  who  has 
driven  out  the  Jews  from  these  fortresses, 
against  which  human  force  and  engines  of  war 
could  do  nothing."    * 

The  blind  infatuation  of  the  Jews,  again, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  catastrophe.  Three 
parties  within  the  walls  raged  against  each 
other — mutual  slaughter  took  place — all  subor* 
dination  and  discipline  were  spumed — the 
offers  of  Titus  were  rejected^^-^md  the  Romans 
were  forced,  as  it  were,  to  extremities. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  the  wilful  and 
obstinate  rejection  of  their  Messiah,  and  the 
i^ectioii  of  him  partly  on  the  very  grcmnd  of 
his  not  appearing  as  a  champion  of  their  poli* 
tical  independence,  brought  on  the  war  and 
the  destruction  of  their  city.  For  the  Jews 
were  led  to  rebel  against  the  Romans  by  the 
expectations  raised  by  false  Christs  and  fiedse 
prophets^  who  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
the  Rouum  yoke;  and  the  same  punishment 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  Messiah, 
the  Romans  most  awfully  visited  upon  them. 
Tliey  had  crucified  Jesus  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem;   and  before  the  same  walls  they 
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themselves  were  crucified  by  the  Romans  in 
such  numbers,  that  room  was  wanting  for  the 
crosses;  and  crosses  for  the  bodies.     '^  God 

HAD    BLINDED  THEIR  MINDS,"    SayS   JbSCphuS 

expressly,  "  for  the  transgressions  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty." 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  again,  that  the 
record  of  the  siege  should  have  been  preserved 
by  Josephus,  a  Jewish  historian  :  and  yet  more 
so,  that  the  narrative  of  it  given  by  him,  should 
be  more  minutely  circumstantial,  and  more 
spread  out  into  detail,  than  the  account  of  any 
siege  that  we  have  in  ancient  history.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  historian  (a 
Jew,  be  it  noted,  and  continuing  such  to  his 
death)  was  purposely  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  witness  this  memor&ble  event,  and  verify,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  incredulous,  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  predictions.  Such 
are  the  incontestable  marks  of  a  divine  fore- 
knowledge in  this  minute  and  awful  prediction. 

The  splendid  arch  which  was  erected  at 
Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  triumph  of  Titus, 
remains  to  the  present  day.  The  inscription 
records  that  **  Titus  had  subdued  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which  all  other  generals,  kings,  and  nations, 
had  either  never  tried,  or  had  tried  in  vain/' 
The  triumphal  procession  represented  in '  bass- 
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lelief  oa  one  of  the  sides  of  the  arch,  exhibits 
the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  the  trumpets,  and  other  spoils  taken 
firom  the  temple.  Medals  and  coins  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  conquest, 
many  of  which  are  extant.  The  one  which  I 
have  examined,  and  indeed  had  for  a  time  in 
my  possession,  is  of  brass,  containing  on  one 
side  the  effigies  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
and  on  the  other,  a  female  seated  at  the  foot 
of  a  palm-tree,  her  head  bowed  down  and  sus- 
tained on  her  arm,  with  this  legend^  Jdd^a 

•CAPTA. 

8«  But  we  are  far  from  having  come  to  the  close 
of  this  wonderful  prophecy.  Our  Lord,  as  if  he 
would  yet  further  enlarge  the  proof  of  his  divine 
foreknowledge,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  his  mis- 
sion, added  a  denunciation,  of  the  progressive 
fulfilment  of  which  we  are  eye-witnesses,  under 
circumstances  of  advantage,  to  the  present  day. 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, 
until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fuelled — 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 
The  expression,  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  is  well 
known,  from  similar  ones  in  the  prophecies,  to 
import  the  full  conversion  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions. Accordingly  Jerusalem^  during  the  lapse 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years,  has 
never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  but 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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constantly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  by  them  literally  trodden  under  foot.  A 
late  traveller'  states,  that  no  expression  could 
so  graphically  paint  the  condition  of  abject 
Bcora  and  misery  in  which  the  city  now  lies, 
as  that  chosen  by  our  Lord«  The  Romans, 
Saracens,  Franks,  Mamalukes,  and,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Turks,  have  in  succes- 
sion trodden  it  down  and  oppressed  it.  At* 
tempts  have  not,  indeed,  been  wanting  to  re- 
store Jerusalem.  Under  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
(A.D.  117 — 138,)  the  Jews  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  attempted  to  recover  their  lost  sacred  me- 
tropolis, but  they  were  subdued  with  immense 
slaughter.  A  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
on  Mount  Calvary,  a  statue  of  Adonis  in  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  images  of  swine 
were  engraven  on  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  even  to  approach  within 
sight  of  the  city. 

In  the  fourth  century  a  daring  enterprise 
was  undertaken  by  the  apostate  Emperor  Julian 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  reinstate  the  Jews. 
A  public  avowal  of  the  design  was  made. 
The  principal  Jews  were  called  together  fiom 
all  quarters.  The  execution  was  committed  to 
Alypius,  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor.  Funds 
were  supplied  from  the  imperial  treasures.    All 

*  Jowett's  Refearchct. 
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Christendom  was  awake  to  this  open  attempt 
to  defeat  the  divine  prophecy.  And  what  was 
the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  truth  of 
God  and  the  impiety  of  man?  The  projected 
work  was  interrupted.^  Balls  of  fire  bursting 
forth  from  the  foundations  with  frequent  and 
reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  spot  inacces* 
sible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen, 
and  the  attempt  was  renounced.  Can  any 
thing  mark  more  visibly  the  foreknowledge  of 
our  Lord  ? 

9.  But  an  additional  particular  of  yet  greater 
moment  is  to  be  noticed.  Our  Saviour  predicts 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  their  pre^r 

*  The  record  of  this  fact  is  in  Ammi^us  Marcellinus,  a 
heathen  historian  of  undoubted  credit,  who  had  several  ho- 
nourable military  commands  under  different  emperors,  and 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Julian.  The  contemporary  Christiaa 
writen  affirm  that  it  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  was 
not  denied  even  by  the  atheists  themselves.  **  If  it  seem 
yet  incredible  to  any  one,"  say  they,  "  he  may  repair  both  to 
the  witnesses  of  it  yet  living,  and  to  them  who  have  heard 
it  from  their  mouths ;  yea,  they  may  view  the  foundations, 
lying  yet  bare  atid  naked."  Bishop  Warburton  has  incon^ 
testably  established  the  truth  of  this  fact  i  and  even  Glbbotv, 
with  his  usual  inconsistency,  acknowledges  that  it  is  attested 
by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence.  Whether  a 
directly  miraculous  power  was  exerted,  need  not  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  interruption  and  cessation  of  the  attempt  at  such 
a  crisis,  and  after  such  preparations,  mark  the  unquestionable 
hand  of  God. 

z  2 
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servation  as  a  distinct  people — They  shall  be  led 
away  captive  unto  all  nations.  This  threatening 
joins  on  with  those  delivered  by  the  various 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  another 
of  those  connecting  links  which  increase  ex- 
ceedingly the  proof  of  the  prophetical  inspira* 
tion.  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the 
Jews  should  be  plucked  off  from  their  land — ie 
removed  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — should 
find  no  eascy  nather  should  the  sole  of  thdr  foU 
have  rest — should  be  only  oppressed  and  cursed 
always — should  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  their 
eyes — should  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb, 
and  a  bye-word — that  their  cities  should  be  wasted 
without  inhabitants,  and  their  houses  without  man, 
and  their  land  be  utterly  desolate — that  upon  it 
should  come  up  thorns  and  briers — and  that  then 
should  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as 
it  lay  desolate,  and  they  were  in  their  enemies* 
land. 

And  have  not  these  predictions  been  wonder- 
fully fulfilled  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ?  And  are  they  not  now  fulfilled  before 
your  eyes  ?  Are  not  the  Jews  dispersed  over 
the  world  ?  Is  not  their  name  become  a  pro- 
verb ?  Have  not  all  nations  vilified,  persecuted, 
and  oppressed  them?  Are  not  the  Jews  at 
this  day  an  astonishment  and  a  bye-word  ?  Are 
they  not  even  obliged,  in  many  places,  where 
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they  are  tolerated,  to  lire  in  a  separate  quarter^ 
and  wear  some  badge  of  degradatioQ  ?^ 

And  is  not  their  once  fruitful  land  barren 
and  desolate  ?  ''  From  the  centre  of  the  ele- 
vation about  Jerusalem/'  says  a  recent  tra- 
Teller,  **  is  seen  a  wild,  rugged,  and  moun- 
tainous desert;  no  herds  depasturing  on  the 
summit ;  no  forests  clothing  the  acclivities ;  no 
water  flowing  through  the  valleys;  but  one 
rude  scene  of  savage,  melancholy  waste,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  ancient  glory  of  Judea 
bows  her  head  in  widowed  desolation."^ 

Still  it  was  further  declared,  that  the  Jews 
should  not  be  lost  among  the  nations,  but 
should  remain  a  distinct  and  separate  people. 
When  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  wiU 

^  This  was  formerly  the  case  in  London,  and  is  now  so  in 
Frankfort  and  elsewhere.  In  Rome  their  privileges  have 
lately  heen  curtailed,  and  a  wall  built  around  the  quarter 
where  they  are  compelled  to  reside.  Of  course,  I  by  no 
Bieans  excuse  the  injustice  and  criminality  of  the  conduct  of 
Christians  towards  the  unhappy  Jews.  The  secret  will  of 
God  in  overruling  events  is  not  the  law  of  our  actions.  The 
express  moral  commandments  of  the  Almighty  are  our  only 
guide.  So  in  other  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  come.  The  guilt  of  man  is  not  lessened,  be- 
cause it  pleases  God  in  a  mysterious  manner,  to  accomplish 
his  predictions  in  the  varioos  occurrences  of  the  world. 

<^  JoUiffe  apud  Keith. 
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noi  cast  them  awajfy  neitker  will  I  abhor  them,  to 
destroy  them  utterly.  I  will  make  a  full  end  of 
the  mUiotts,  whither  I  have  driven  them  ;  but  I  will 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee.  And,  6arely»  the 
preservatioD  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people, 
notwithstanding  their  dispersion  for  seventeen 
hundred  years,  is  a  remarkable  and  altogether 
unparalleled  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  pie- 
dictions.  It  is  not  only  an  event  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  but  an  event  involving  a  supernatural 
agency ;  an  event  contrary  to  the  uniform  course 
of  human  affairs ;  an  event  in  which  there  is  a 
permanent  susp^isicm  of  all  the  laws  of  our 
social  being.  That  they  should  continue  for 
so  many  ages  scattered  and  dispersed,  pursued 
and  reviled,  oppressed  and  persecuted;  yet 
neither  worn  out  by  this  usage,  nor  induced  by 
it  to  renounce  their  religion — that  neither  time 
nor  custom  nor  sufferings  should  overcome 
their  attachment  to  it;  but  that  they  should 
still  subsist  a  numerous,  a  distinct,  a  wretched 
peojde,  the  librarians  of  the  very  prophecies 
which  condemn  them,  and  the  unconscious 
witnesses,  wherever  they  rove,  of  the  truth  of 
the  scriptures,  has  something  in  it  so  prodi-- 
gious,  as  to  conclude  and  shut  up  the  proof  of 
prophetical  inspiration.  And  when  connected 
with  our  Lord's  repeated  prediction  of  the  very 
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judicial  blindness,  under  which  we  behold  then 
suffering,  constitutes  an  irresistible  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  whole  of  this  series  of  prophecies,  in- 
deed, as  to  the*  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  is  so  broad  and  an- 
ambiguous  in  its  main  features,,  so  numerous 
and  distinct  in  its  details,  so  minute  in  many  of 
its  parts,  combines  events  so  utt^ly  improbable 
when  it  was  delivered,  is  so  defined  as  to  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment,  was  fulfilled  by  per- 
sons 80  unlikely  to  concur  in  such  transactions, 
is  connected  with  so  many  events  now  fulfilling 
in  the  worid,  looked  back  to  so  many  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked  forward  to  so 
many  ages  of  modem  history,  during  which  it 
has  contimied  to  receive  its  accomplishment—* 
and  is  so  incontestably  confirmed  by  the  very 
attempts  made  to  defeat  it,  and  especially  by 
the  mysterious,  and,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  truth  of  the  scriptures,  the  unacoount** 
able  state  of  the  Jews  before  our  eyes  in  the 
ffeaent  day — as  to  constitute  aitc^^ether  an  evi* 
dence  which  has  never  failed  to  overwhelm 
with  conviction  the  mind  of  every  sincere  and 
candid  enquirer;  it  raises  the  argument  in 
favour  of  Christianity  to  the  highest  point  of 
moral   demonstration.      It  can  be  explaiiied 
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away  by  Ao  fortuitous  circumstances,  it  admits 
of  no  evasion,  it  stands  forth  a  palpable,  bold, 
unequivocal  monument  of  the  divine  prescience 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  * 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  upon  this  first  branch  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  Our  remaining  points  must  be 
considered  with  greater  brevity ;  for  we  still 
have  other  points  of  high  importance  to  produce* 
The  scheme  of  scriptural  prophecy  extends,  as 
we  observed,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,  and 
the  nations  connected  with  them.  But  I  shall 
confine  m3r8elf  to  the  accomplishment  of  it  in 
those  events  which  remain  still  open  to  the 
inspection  of  mankind.  I  omit,  therefcH^  all 
that  mass  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered  by 
the  patriarchs.  I  omit  the  immense  number  of 
predictions  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  and 
Kings  of  Israel.  I  pass  by  those  varied  and 
numerous  prescient  descriptions  of  the  na^ 
tions  adjoining  the  Jewish ;  and  many  relating 
to  that  extraordinary  people  themselves. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  select, 

-  ■  II*  The  accomplishment  of  prophecies  re- 

lilPg  to  VABI0173  CIT1£S,   NATIONS,  AND   EM- 
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1PIRES  OF  THE  WORLD,  Rs  coiiiiected  With  the 
designs  of  God  in  the  development  of  the 
great  work  of  redemption,  and  now  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  mankind. 

1 .  I  speak  first  of  cities.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and 
Tyre.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  ask,  where  is 
their  former  grandeur,  power,  riches  ?  I  ask, 
who  it  was  that  declared  that  an  utter  end 
should  be  made  of  Nineveh,  that  ea^ceeding  great 
city  of  three  day's  Journey  ?  I  ask,  who  said  of 
Tyre,  once  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of 
Ph<Bnicia,  and  the  ancient  emporium  of  the 
world — of  whose  colonies  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  was  one ;  whose  merchants  were  princes^ 
and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth ; 
whidi  sat  as  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  the  seas — 
I  ask,  who  it  was  that  said  of  her,  /  will  lay 
thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters — I  will  make  her  like  the  top  of  a 
rock — U  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea?  I  ask,  who  it  is  that 
has  accomplished  these  denunciations  with  an 
exactness  so  unerring,  that  the  very  site  of  Ni- 
neveh is  unknown;  while  that  of  Tyre  just 
preserves  the  marks  imprinted  on  her  by  the 
prophetic  word.  She  is  ''a  rock,  whereon 
fishers  dry  their  nets."^     **  The  whole  village 

f  The  very  words  of  Bruce. 
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of  Tyre  contains  now  only  fifty  or  sixty  poor 
families/*  says  a  modem  traveller,  afterwards  a 
leader  of  the  French  infidelity,  **  who  live  ob* 
scurely  on  the  produce  of  their  little  ground^ 
and  a  trifling  fishery — ^their  houses  are  wretched 
huts,  ready  to  crumble  into  ruins."® 

I  pass  on  to  Babylon.  Of  its  glory,  of  its 
walls  and  hanging  gardens,  of  its  palace  and 
temple  of  Belus,  of  its  lakes  and  embankments, 
I  will  not  speak.  But  I  will  ask,  who  pre- 
dicted by  name,  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  his  birth,  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of 
this  haughty  city,  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  monarch  that  issued  the  decree  for  n^ 
building  the  temple  ?  I  ask,  who  fiMnetold  the 
very  plan  which  he  adopted  for  effecting  his 
purpose  ?  Who  spake  of  the  two  barred  gatts, 
and  the  gates  of  brass  not  being  shut ;  of  the  dry^ 
ing  up  of  the  river;  of  the  might  of  the  ^fender$ 
fm&ng  them ;  of  the  poOs  running  one  to  meet 
another  to  show  the  king  of  Babjfhn  that  his  dtjf 
was  taken  at  one  end;  of  the  heai  of  the  feasta 
and  the  drunken^  and  their  perpetual  ^eep?  Let 
history  tell.  Let  the  same  profime  historians,* 
who  record  her  riches  and  her  glory,  relate  the 
account  of  her  subjugation.  The  divine  IxxAs 
condescend  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other. 

>  Volney  ap.  Keith.  9  Herodolut  and  Xenoplum. 
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It  u  not  there  I  etn  learn  the  particulars  either 
of  her  greatness  or  of  her  fall.  But  the  pro« 
pbetic  word  gives  me  the  key  to  the  profane 
history,  and  furnishes  me  with  an  unanswer* 
able  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  denunciations. 
It  does  more.  It  tells  me  that  the  same  events 
which  fulfilled  the  sacred  predictions,  served 
also  to  punish  the  pride  and  impiety  of  the 
monarch  of  Babylon,  in  bringing  out  the  sacred 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
insulting  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
It  tells  me  that  the  very  night  of  Belsha2zar's 
impious  feast  was  the  instant  of  his  fall.  It 
points  out  to  me,  not  only  an  omniscient  God 
fulfiUing  his  word ;  but  a  sovereign  Judge  vin- 
dicating his  righteousness.  It  does  more.  It 
tells  me  that  these  same  events  provided  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
termination  of  the  seventy  years  captivity  of 
his  people,  and  gave  a  pledge  of  that  greater 
redemption  from  spiritual  bondage,  and  that 
greater  overthrow  of  the  mystical  Babylon, 
which  belong  to  the  New  Testament  history. 

But  the  prophecy  stops  not  here.  The  scrip 
tares  foretell  its  perpetual  desolation — ^that  tke 
Arabian  skmUd  not  pitch  his  tent  there;  but  that 
tke  wild  beasts  should  dwell  there  ;  and  the  houses 
be  Jilkd  with  doleful  creatures y  and  the  owls,  and 
the  satyrs  dance  there ;  that  it  should  be  made 
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a  pouusian  far  the  bUtem^  ami  pools  of  water ^ 
and  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  And 
how  has  the  fact  corresponded  with  these  pre- 
dictions ?  Its  destruction  has  been  advancing 
in  every  age,  from  the  time  of  the  capture  of  it 
by  Gyrus,  to  the  present  hour.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  reduced  to  a  great  desert,  its 
walls  forming  an  enclosure  for  wild  beasts. 
Its  actual  state,  as  described  by  the  latest  tra- 
vellers, answers  to  the  very  words  of  the  {mn 
phets  delivered  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  one  heap  of  ruins,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  called,  Monjelibe^,  or 
The  overturned :  whilst  the  lakes  of  stagnant 
water  amidst  its  masses  of  dilapidated  build- 
ings, and  the  arid  sun-burnt  mounds  which 
arise  above  them,  exactly  fulfil  the  apparently 
irreconcileable  predictions,  that  it  should  be- 
come poois  of  water;  and  yet  be  a  wilderness^  a 
dry  iand,  and  a  desert. 

2.  But  from  single  cities,  however  remark- 
able, I  turn  to  nations,  and  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  graphical  description  given  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael  by  the  pen  of  prophecy.  His 
descendants,  the  Arabs,  have  been  in  every 
age,  and  are  still,  what  it  was  foretold  they 
should  be,  a  wild  and  unsubdued  people^  an 
uncivilized  and  independent  nation,  whose  trade 
is  plunder,  who  retain  their  habits  of  hostility 
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towards  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  though 
for  three  hundred  years  the  greatest  part  of 
the  whole  temperate  zone  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mahometan  conquests.  He 
shall  be  a  wild  man,  says  the  word  of  prophecy^ 
kis  hand  shall  be  against  ei>ery  man,  and  eeery 
man^s  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren.  And  yet,  adds  the 
same  prophetic  spirit,  /  will  make  him  fruitjui, 
and  multiply  him  exceedingly^  and  I  will  make  him 
a  great  nation.  Well  may  a  sensible  writer  ob- 
serve, that  the  continuance  of  this  acute  and 
active  people,  in  their  pristine  fierceness,  though 
surrounded  for  ages  by  polished  and  luxurious 
nations — the  Arabian  still  found,  from  his  ear- 
liest to  his  latest  time,  a  wild  man,  unsubdued 
and  unchangeable,  and  dwelling  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren,  as  we  may  well  call  the 
nations  around  him — is  indeed  a  standing  mi- 
racle.*^ 

But  doth  the  present  state  of  the  Egyptians 
less  distinctly  confirm  the  ancient  prophecies  ? 
//  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it 
exalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations;  there 
shall  be  no  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  the  scep- 
tre of  Egypt  shall  pass  away.  Such  was  the 
voice  of  the  divine  oracle,  uttered  at  a  time 
when  Eg^t  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
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kingdoms  of  the  globe»  and  no  more  likely  to 
be  a  degraded  nation,  than  the  loftiest  of  the 
present  powers  <^  the  earth.  No  nation  ever 
erected  such  durable  monuments  of  the  arts. 
No  country  numbered  so  long  a  catalogue  of 
kings.  Its  leamii^  was  proverbial.  The  po- 
pulation of  its  cities  and  of  its  country,  as  re- 
corded by  ancient  historians,  almost  surpass 
belief.  It  was  the  granary  of  die  worlds  the 
cradle  of  science.  But  now  far  more  than 
two  thousand  years  has  it  b^n  sinking  into 
degradation.  During  all  that  time,  every  en- 
deavour to  emancipate  it,  and  fix  a  prince  in 
it,  has  failed.  Of  a  late  attempt  all  Europe 
was  witness.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  silent 
mardi  of  events,  unnoticed  perhaps  by  poli- 
tictans  and  philosophers,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence accomplidies  its  own  parpoees." 

S.  From  nations,  1^  us  pass  on  to  those  aur- 
prising  sketches  of  the  vast  divisioDs  of  the 
wwh),  as  connected  with  the  ohnreh,  which 
Ae  pen  of  inspiration  has  drawn,  and  which 
the  hialory  of  all  ages  has  been  filling  n^  I 
select  two,  one  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  other 
in  the  time  of  the  captivity. 


''  QMm  ftttd  VoIkt  ^Mk  widmt  xeaem  of  die  degn- 
«f  Efjp(-     I  tteed  koc  »t  tLit  I  aDade  in  Uie  above 
te*c^*  to  Ae  sttevpt  of  the  Frmcli  t^der  Napoleon  Bo- 
a>y^t<  to  cQs^aer  Efrpl,  wmd  eioei  it  mfio  a  great  nation. 
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Curbed  be  Canaan^  said  the  patriarch ;  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren — 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant — God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tefUs  of  Shem,  and  Ca^ 
fiuan  shall  be  his  servant. 

Into  what  history  can  we  look  without  seeing 
traces  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy?  I 
see  the  guilty  Ganaanites  yielding  their  country 
to  Joshua*  I  see  the  Phoenicians  first,  and 
then  the  Carthaginians,  subdued  by  the  Gredcs 
and  Romans,  the  hosts  of  Japheth.  I  sigh  over 
the  ills  of  Africa,  peopled  with  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  which  has  been  desolated  for  so 
many  ages  by  the  Romans,  Saracens,  and 
Turks,  and  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  by 
the^abhorred  traffic  in  human  flesh. ^ 

But  I  turn  from  this  scene,  to  bless  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem,  who  gave  the  promises  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  and  through  him  to  the 
world ;  who  made  his  land  and  descendants  the 
seat  of  religion,  the  nursery  of  the  church,  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  was  bom,  and  whence 
the  gospel  was  first  promulgated. 

^^  Uodoubtedly  so  long  as  any  remains  of  this  trade  are 
unlawfully  and  unjustly  cherished  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  foulest  disgrace  to  Christendom, 
and  to  the  British  nation,  that  ever  marked  the  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe. 
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Still  I  see  that  CM  has  adargtd  Japktth 
beyond  either  Canaan  or  Shem.  Above  half 
of  the  hnman  kuce  has  descended  firom  his 
loins*  For  centaries»  arts  and  science  and 
civilization  and  retigion  have  taken  up  their 
abode  amongst  his  posterity.  He  htu  dwcii  in 
tie  tenU  of  Sham — receiving  the  gospel  from  his 
iace»^  obtaining  that  dominion,  under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  empires,  which  the  descendants  of 
Shem  for  a  long  time  chi^y  possessed — and 
holding  in  these  later  times  the  largest  and  most 
valoaUe  countries  of  the  east,  as  ookmists  sad 
merchants,  abiding  in  the  tents  of  anollier 
people « 

But  I  most  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  that 
more  detailed  geographical  and  duonoh^fical 
chart  <^  the  empires  of  the  worki,  traced  out 
by  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Daniel  almost  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  aft»  the  prediction  of 
Noak  Tou  know  the  portentoos  image  which 
the  mspired  prophet  describes.  Yon  knew 
tie  kemi  ^f  goU^  representing  the  empire  then 
existing,  the  Babylonian — He  bremti  mmi  mrms 
of  aAxt,  the  Medo-Persian,  which  sooceeded 
it,  on  that  conquest  <^  Babylon  under  Cyras, 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted — the  betbf  ami 


^  IVe  priacifaJ  nncefls  fsi  ^  S^ispel)  m  tbe  calliDg  of 
Ibt  Gtstifei,  kM  bfllknte  heca  siD«*«t  tW  desoeodants  of 
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thighs  of  brass,  the  Macedonian  under  Alexander 
and  his  successors — the  legs  of  iron,  and  Jeet 
part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  the  Roman  empire 
which  subdued  the  Macedonian,  and  which,  ia 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  eera,  was 
dismembered  into  ten  kingdoms.  The  kingihm 
/f  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands  is  expounded, 
as  you  remember,  by  the  prophet  himself,  of 
that  spiritual  and  heavenly  dispensation  to  be 
established  by  the  Son  of  Man,  and  which  pro-^ 
oeeding  by  mild,  and  to  human  wisdom,  feeble 
means,  resembled  a  stone  cut  out  without  human 
skill ;  but  which,  in  its  progress,  is  destined  to 
smite  the  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  and  break  theni  to 
pieoos,  and ^11  the  whole  earth. 

Can  any  thing  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
OMignificence  of  the  divine  inspiration  in  these 
rapid  delineations  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
world  during  all  ages ;  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  contrast  with  those  minute  details 
of  the  overthrow  and  abiding  state  of  separate 
cities?  The  mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

But  I  proceed  to  notice,  what  is  connected 
with  the  last  topic, 

III.  The  predictions  of  the  apostacies 

OF  THE  LATTER  DAYS. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  the  his* 

VOL.  I.  A   A 
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tory  of  the  churchy  witkout  seeing  the  lament- 
able departures  from  the  piure  faith  aud  obe- 
dience of  the  gospel  which  have  prevailed  for 
00. many  ages.  In  the  east,  the  seventh  cen- 
tury saw  the  impostor  Mahomet  in&tuate  with 
his  delusion  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  por- 
jtion  of  Christendom;  whilst  in  the  west>  a 
^Qss  corruption  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel  darkened  the  glory  of  Christia- 
aity.  Nor  does  any  ^hing  more  afflict  the 
mind  of  the  sincere  Christiaut  or  open  a  wider 
door  to  the  objections  of  the  unbeliever,  than 
the  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  an  extraordinary  relief, 
under  the  pressure  of  such  considerations,  to 
turn  to  the  word  of  prophecy,  and  see  the  pre- 
dictions of  these  very  apostacies,  deliFCied 
many  centuries  before  they  took  place* 

I  dwell  not  on  the  features  of  the  eastern 
antichrist,  as  painted  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  the  kindred  language  of  St.  John,  because 
I  hasten  to  notice  what  more  immediately 
presents  itself  before  our  eyes,  the  great  west- 
ern apostacy.  Let  us  first  see  how  it  is  de- 
lineated by  the  prophetic  pencil  of  Daniel. 
We  there  find  it  set  forth  as  a  seducing  power, 
that  was  to  arise  after  the  conversion,  down- 
fall, and  division  into  ten  sovereignties  of  the 
fourth,  or  Roman  empire — little,  in  comparison 
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of  these  others  as  to  secular  authority,  but 
claiming  and  obtaining  an  universal  spiritual 
authority  over  the  body  of  the  western  king* 
dom, — acquiring  and  maintaining  this  through 
policy  and  craft,  procuring  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  power  from  really  superior  sovereigns^ 
and  using  it  to  become  a  leader  to  others  in 
apostacy^  persecution,  and  various  kinds  of 
opposition  to  the  truth.  '^ 

With  these  criteria,  I  compare  St*  Paors 
description  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  apos- 
tacy,  or  falling  away,  when  the  ffian  of  sin 
should  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  op" 
poseth  and  exaUeth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God;  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  satan,  with  all  power ^  and  signs,  and  lying 
wanders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish — God  sending  them  a 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie. — 
The  mystery  of  iniquity,  adds  the  apostle,  doth 
already  work ;  only,  he  who  now  letteth,  will  let, 
untU  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  In  this  de- 
lineation, I  find  the  same  distinctive  features 
as  in  the  description  of  the  prophet,  with  the 
additional  marks  of  blasphemous  usurpation  of 
the  place  and  authority  of  God — a  mystery 

"  Danieltii,  Id— 25. 
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of  iniquity,  which  was  already  insinuating  it- 
self when  the  apostle  wrote,  but  which  was 
let  or  hindered,  by  the  jealous  authority  of  the 
Roman  empire,  united  then  under  one  potent 
government ;  but  which  would  be  revealed 
when  the  downfall  and  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  should  remove  the  obstacle  to  its  de- 

veiopment. 

The  same  great  apostle  resumes  the  subject 
in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  and  foretells  that 
in  the  latter  times^  same  should  depart  from  the 
faith^  giving  head  to  seducing  spirits^  and  doc-- 
trines  of  devils^  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats 
— particulars  all  falling  under  the  same  heads 
as  those  before  enumerated. 

We  next  come  to  the  closing  visions  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  Revelation,  and,  lo,  the  same  cor* 
ruption  as  in  the  prophet,  the  same  times  as- 
signed to  it,  the -same  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical position  in  the  map  of  prophecy,  lead  to 
the  confirmation  of  all  our  previous  notions,  and 
add  many  other  decisive  indications.  The  apos- 
tacy  is  here  described  as  a  power  having  a  mouth 
speaking  g^reat  things,  and  even  blasphemies ;  it 
makes  war  with  the  saints;  it  has  horns  like 
a  lamb,  but  speaks  as  a  dragon ;  it  doth  great 
wonders,  and  deceiveth  those  that  dwell  on 
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the  earth.  It  is  called  Mystery^  Baiyhm  the 
Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  Abominations  of 
the  Earth.  It  is  further  depicted  as  a  sorceress, 
decked  in  purpk,  and  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  pearls :  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus 
— working  by  Other  governments,  who  agree  to 
give  unto  her  their  strength  and  power — and  thus 
becoming  the  fountain  bead  of  corruption ;  and 
inducing  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  commit  for^ 
nicatian  with  her.  Moreover,  the  place  is  now 
absolutely  fixed,  the  city  of  the  seven  moun- 
tains ;  the  great  city,  that  reigneth  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth — the  head  of  the  fourth  empire. 
The  time  also  is  more  expressly  limited  to  the 
period  when  the  dismembered  kingdoms  of  jthe 
Roman  empire  agree  to  give  their  power  into 
her  hands.  The  duration  also,  is  defined  to  be 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  prophetical  days,  or 
years — a  period  already  assigned  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  confirmed  in  the  Revelation,  by  six 
or  seven  repeated  declarations. 

What  spiritual  power  it  was^  that  arose  in 
the  city  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
uniting  in  itself  all  these  marks  and  indica- 
tions, I  need  not  tell  you.  Let  the  corrup- 
tions of  doctrine  and  precept,  the  usurpation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  prohibition  of 
the  free  use  of  the  scriptures,  the  spiritual  es- 
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of  idolatry,  the  principle  of  worii- 
ing  by  craft,  meretricious  splendour,  and  re- 
ligious delusion — the  energy  of  error  ^ — toge* 
ther  with  the  persecutions  which  have  charac* 
terized  for  so  many  centuries  the  church  and 
bishop  of  Rome,  expound  the  divine  prophe- 
cies. 

Such  a  combination  of  tokens,  verified  before 
our  eyes  in  a  spiritual  apostacy,  which  has  ex* 
isted  unchanged  in  all  its  characters,  for  nearly 
twelve  centuries,  is  a  proof  of  prophetic  iaspi* 
ration  of  the  most  illustrious  kind ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  explains  and  develops  the  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  providence,  which  the  actual 
state  of  Christendom  exhibits — ^nay,  it  turns  the 
most  painful  and  oppressive  view  which  the 
sincere  Christian  can  take  of  the  declension  of 
the  church,  into  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
his  fidth. 

But,  I  pause :  for  surely  the  combined  force 
of  these  branches  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
overwhelms  the  mind.  Each  division  strength- 
ens the  rest :  they  embrace  not  matters  of  cu- 
riosity, but  are  subjects  in  which  the  highest 
interests  of  revelation  are  concerned.  Under 
the  first  head,  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah^ 
we  see  the  Christian  dispensation  established. 
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Under  the  second,  the  predictions  coooerning 
the  Jewish  aad  Christian  churches,  we  see,  80» 
fiur  as  we  have  hitherto  gone,  the  designs  of  Grodr 
as  to  the  progress  of  redemption,  developed*. 
We  behold  the  Jewish  people  cast  into  exile — 
the  cities  and  nations  of  the  world  exhibited  in* 
their  connexion  with  the  church,  and  the  pro- 
vidence  of  God  displayed  in  all  the  revolutions 
of  empire — and  the  Christian  church  corrupted 
and  desolated  by  spiritual  judgments  for  its 
unfaithfulness  to  its  privileges  and  advantages. 
But  we  must  not  stop  here :  let  us  add  a  re« 
flection,  as  we  proposed,  on  the 

IVthand  last  branch  of  this  second  head,  the 
prophecies  OF  the  future  conversion  of  ths 

WORXD,  AND   THE   FINAL   TRIUMPH   OF   HOLl^ 
NESS  AND  TRUTH. 

For  such  is  the  consummation  to  which  we 
are  encouraged  to  look  forward.  The  earth 
is  to  be  Jiled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  L^nd^ 
as  the  tQoters  cover  the  sea.  The  vail  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  heart*  of  the  Jew.  The 
anti*christian  apostacies  are  to  cease.  The 
healbens  are  to  be  brought  home  to  the  fold  of 
Grod.  Jerusalem  is  not  always  to  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles.  Satan  is  to  be  cast  into 
the  lake  ofjire^  and  to  be  chained,  and  deceive  the 
nations  no  more.  Christ  our  Lord  is  to  reign 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  a  long  and 
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glorious  period  of  truth  and  holiness  is  to  sue-* 
ceed  to  all  the  confiisions  and  disorders  of  the 
present  state  of  things ;  and,  lastly,  after  a 
brief  effort  of  evil  and  sin,  the  end  is  to  come. 
Our  Lord  will  appear  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead,  the  general  resurrection  will  take  place, 
the  righteous  and  wicked  be  assigned  to  their 
respective  portions,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Me« 
diator  be  delivered  up  to  God,  even  the  Father. 
I  adduce  not  these  unaccomplished  parts  of 
prophecy,  as  direct  supports  of  my  aj^ment — 
the  case  admits  not  of  it — they  are  not  as  yet 
fulfilled — ^but  I  adduce  them  as  a  strong  ad- 
ditional presumption  of  the  truth  of  all  we  have 
hitherto  asserted.  That  such  a  scheme  as  we 
have  developed,  centering  in  the  person  of  the 
Saviour,  drawing  into  its  current  all  the  events 
of  the  world,  marked  by  the  exile  of  the  former 
church,  and  by  the  apostacy  of  lai^e  portions 
of  the  present — that  such  a  scheme,  thus  far 
so  undeniably  fulfilled  by  all  the  events  of  his- 
tory, should  not  rest  incomplete,  but  shoold 
look  forward  to  a  conclusion  as  great  and  glo- 
rious, as  all  the  parts  are  majestic  and  divine — 
that  it  should  stretch  on  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  not  desert  us  till  the  honour  of  God 
is  vindicated,  the  grace  of  Christ  made  triumph- 
ant, the  power  of  darkness  utterly  discomfited, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world  accomplished,  is 
a  token  of  a  divine   inspiration,   which   adds 
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farce  to  all  the  preceding  considerations.    The 
very  hazarding  of  prophecies,  which  reach  to 
the  consnmmatioti  of  all  things,  and  which^  if 
not  of  divine  prescienoe,  might  be  defeated  and 
rendered  incapable  of  fulfilment,  in  any  pass- 
ing age,   is  itself  no  mean  proof  of  inspira- 
tion.    What  religion  but  the  true,  would  have 
suspended  the  faith  of  its  adherents  on  the 
successive  development  of  prophecy,  from  the 
time  of  its  promulgation  to  the  last  judgment  ? 
More  than  this;  That  during  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  no  series  of  historical  events  should 
have  arisen  in  the  least  to  contradict  the  suc- 
cinct and  anticipated  scheme  of  the  prophecies ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  state  of 
the  world   should  be  obviously  adapted  and 
prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  remaining 
predictions,  is  a  positive  argument  of  no  slight 
force  in  our  favour.     The  Jews  are  still  dis- 
tinct from  other  nations.   The  Christian  church 
is  waiting  for  the  destined  termination  of  the 
eastern  and  western  apostacies;   which  is  to 
close  her  oppressions,  and  bring  on  the  return 
of  the  Jews,  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  peaceful  and  holy  re- 
ligion of  the  bible  throughout  the  world.     In 
the   mean   time^   the  innumerable  prophecies 
fulfilled  and  fulfilling  before  our  eyes,  are  the 
pledge  and  assurance  of  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  remaiader,  Tke  hope  ci  this  blessing  sas* 
tains  the  charch  under  the  corruptions,  which 
prevail,  and  excites  an  expectation  of  the  se* 
coad  coining  of  our  Lord ;  even  as  the  aceooi* 
pli^ment  of  the  predictions  of  the  old  dispen* 
sation  sustained  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  cburch, 
as  to  hia  first  advent  The  prophecies  also 
animate  to  many  important  duties,  warn  against 
the  ccmtamination  of  anti-christian  doctrines 
and  practices,  and  promote  humility,  prayer, 
aAd  dependence  upon  God.  With  such  uses 
attached  to  the  unfulfilled  word,  and  with 
such  a  long  series  of  previous  predicticms  ac- 
complished, I  conceive  that  the  future  parta  of 
the  divine  scheme  fi>rm  a  powerful  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the  whole. 
In  so  vast  a  plan,  it  is  greatly  in  &vour  of  its 
inspiration,  that  it  stops  not  at  an  intermediate 
period,  nor  forsakes  the  systm  unfinished,  but 
stretches  onward  to  an.  adequate  and  most  glo« 
rious  consummation.  I  affirm,  that  no  mark 
of  truth  can  be  more  palpable  than  the  per- 
mitting, in  this  way,  every  successive  aga  to 
judga  of  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  prophecy » 
by  the  unerring  comment  of  facts,  and  thus 
nobly  challenging  all  the  generations  of  men 
to  the  investigation  of  its  claims.  This  be^ 
comes  llie  great  God:  it  bears  the  impress 
of  his  mi^esty,   his   omnipotence,    his  wis^ 
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dom,  his  foreknowledge,  his  supreme  provi* 
deoce  and  grace. 

But  I  must  hasten  towards  tbe  conclusion 
of  this  branch  of  our  subject.  What  mind  of 
any  candour  and  sincerity  can  hesitate  oa 
vising  to  the  prodigious  force  of  this  argument 
from  prophecy.  The  arguments  deduced  from 
the  necessities  of  mankind »  from  the  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  books,  and  from  the 
miracles,  were  in  different  ways  most  satisfiau^-» 
tory.  They  were  just  what  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  revelation  from  the  Almighty 
Grod.  The  argument  from  miracles,  especially, 
was  most  conclusive.  We  saw  and  acknowledg« 
ed  the  finger  of  God.  But  I  ask  any  unpreju- 
diced person,  whether  the  prophetical  argument 
be  not  still  more  convincing,  from  the  accumu* 
lated  riches  of  the  divine  glory  apparent  in  it. 
I  ask  whether,  if  you  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter and  scheme  of  it,  in  its  extent,  the  union  of 
allite  parts  in  the  divine  person  and  glory  of 
our  Lord,  the  infinite  wisdom  and  contrivance 
of  those  parts,  the  characters  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  and  the  high  and  important  moral 
ends  to  which  it  was  and  is  subservient,  it  do  not 
bear  the  impress  of  the  prescience  and  power 
of  Ciod?  I  ask  again,  whether  the  divine 
faithftiloess  and  truth,  apparent  in  its  acoom- 
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plisbmeDt — ^tfae  events  of  nations  and  empires 
bowing  to  its  designs — the  annals  of  six  thon- 
sand  years  proclaimiDg  the  band  of  Providence 
engaged  in  its  inspiration  and  its  fulfilment — 
I  ask  any  unprejudiced  person,  whether  such 
an  exhibition  of  infinite  foresight  and  omni- 
potent power,  which  is  now  going  on  and 
accumulating  its  effects  in  every  age,  do  not 
prove  the  truth  of  that  religion  of  which  it  is  a 
prominent  part?  I  ask,  wbe^er  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  been  shown  between  the 
scheme  of  prophecy  detailed  in  the  last  lecture, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  several  parts,  as  we 
hare  been  considering  it  now,  do  not  put  a 
seal,  as  it  were,  to  the  divine  origin  of  both. 

And  when  the  evidence  from  this  whole  pro- 
phetical inspiration  is  added  to  that  from  pal- 
pable miraculous  powers — when  we  consider 
that  the  same  persons  perform  the  mighty 
works  who  predict  the  improbable  and  often 
remote  events — that  the  same  lips  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
which  uttered  the  several  prophetical  declara- 
tions, and  ventured  their  cause  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  them  in  distant  ages,  were  those 
which  proclaimed  tlie  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
len  performed  the  supernatural  deeds  which 
Were  the  instant  and  nndeniable  credentials  of 
teir  mission — When  all  this  is  considered. 
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I  know  not  what  excuse  men  can  offer  if  they 
continue  in  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  troth 
of  Christianity.  The  same  divine  glory  which, 
in  the  wonders  of  creation,  spreads  before  the 
eyes  of  men  the  proofs  of  his  eternal  power  and 
God/iead,  is  apparent  in  exhibiting  to  them 
more  convincing  and  direct  evidences  of  his 
will,  with  like  profusion  and  variety  and  mag- 
nificence, in  the  book  of  revelation,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  events  of 
the  world.  The  demonstration  is  as  complete 
iD  its  kind  to  prove  the  mercy  of  God  in  the 
incarnation  of  a  Saviour,  as  is  that  by  which 
his  existence  and  wisdom  and  power  are  proved 
by  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  material 
world.  It  is  as  little  needful  that  Jesus  should 
now  repeat  his  miracles,  or  deliver  again  his 
piophecies,  as  that  the  world  should  be  a  second 
time  created. ^^  The  proof  continues  in  each 
case :  and,  as  to  Christianity,  increases.  The 
miracles  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensation  are,  in  fact,  propagated 
m  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  every  succeed«- 
ing  one.  Men  sometimes  are  disposed  to 
think  that  if  they  could  see  a  miracle  wrought 
in  their  own  sight,  they  would  believe  the  gos- 
pel without  delay^  and  obey  it  unreservedly.*^ 
They  know  not  their  own  hearts.      If  theif 

^  Franks.  ^7  Bishop  NewtoD. 
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tetia^  mi  JUtotes  ami  ike  pnphels,  wither  would 
theg  bepemutded,  though  one  rate  from  the  dead. 
But  in  the  whole  range  of  prophecy  now  ful- 
filling  before  their  eyes,  they  have,  in  fact,  a 
aeries  of  divine  interpositions,  not  precisely  of 
the  nature  of  miracles,  in  the  senseof  brief  and 
instant  and  visible  suspensions  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  but  evidently  so,  in  the  sense  irf*  super- 
natural interference  in  the  rise  and  fell  of  cities 
and  nations  and  empires,  in  the  arrangement 
of  times  and  circumstances,  in  that  wonderful 
display  of  infinite  foreknowledge  and  infinite 
power  apparent  in  the  control  of  the  wilk  of 
unnumboed  free  and  aooountahle  agents  to  a 
certain  result.  I  ask«  fer  example,  whether 
the  present  slate  oS  the  Jews  be  not,  in  the 
aanse  I  have  staled,  a  nunde,  nay,  the  moat 
striking  of  miiades,  to  the  considenle  mind — a 
miiade,  not  transient,  and  ceasii^  with  the 
life  of  the  individaak  who  are  Hs  sul^ects,  bat 
penaanent,  and  pwiuacatpd  aheady  through  the 
cciaree  of  ahore  fiftr  eeaeratiana — a  nuiacle 
not  dehrered  oahr  on  the  report  of  othoa,  awl 
recorded  in  aathentx  hkmrical  docuaaents — 
aatitfectory  as  th»  wwdd  he — bat  extant  bcfere 
their  own  evess  and  sabjMt  to 
iasf«ictMa  a»d  « 
Witwq^ht  in  cme  wttaon  of  the  earthy 

M  a  Ofirriia  mrmlm'  <jf  aitnemuL  bat 
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open  to  the  obsenration,  aod  presented  to  the 
deliberate  and  repeated  scrutiny  of  all  man- 
kind. 

In  truths  prophecy  forms  the  grand  and  abid- 
ing moral  demonstration  to  a  reasonable  and 
accountable  world,  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  scriptures.  On  this  evidence  it  is  that  the 
Almighty  himself  is  pleased  to  rest  the  weight 
of  the  argument.  The  prophets  under  the 
Old  Testament,  and  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
under  the  New,  in  their  addresses  to  the  Jews, 
who  admitted  the  sacred  writings,  appeal  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ancient  predictions. 
The  prophets  especially  challenge  the  hlse 
priests  and  deities  to  the  foretelling  of  distant 
events.  They  place  the  truth  of  their  mission 
on  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy.  The  Al- 
mighty, in  our  text,  demands  of  the  idolatrous 
people,  as  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
gods  they  worshipped,  the  declaration  of  futu- 
rity. He  bids  them  expound  former  things  or 
predict  future.  He  challenges  them  to  order 
events  of  good  or  evil  according  to  their  denun- 
ciations. He  exhorts  them  to  infuse,  if  they  can, 
dismay  into  his  own  servants,  by  establishing 
their  pretensions.  And  he  concludes,  by  con- 
demning their  gods  as  vanities  and  things  of 
nought — Produce  your  cause,  saiih  the  Lard; 
bring  forth  jfour  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of 
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Jacob. — Ltt  them  bring  them  forth^  and  shew  us 
what  shall  happen:  let  them  shew  the  former 
things^  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them, 
and  know  the  latter  end  of  them ;  or  declare  us 
things  for  to  come. — Shew  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are 
gods:  yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be 
dismayed,  and  behold  it  together. — Behold,  ye  are 
of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought :  an  abomi- 
nation is  he  that  chooseth  you. 

It  is  Uie  same  still.  I  need  not  say  that  no 
religion  but  the  Christian  has  ever  stood  on 
this  ground.  We  made  a  similar  remark  in 
closing  the  argument  from  miracles.  Other 
religions  had  professed  to  woriL  occasional  mi- 
racles»  but  no  one,  except  the  Christian,  had 
ever  been  established,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  clear  miraculous  operations.  With  r^;ard 
to  the  palpable  prediction  of  distinct  events, 
the  field  is  yet  more  completely  void  of  pre- 
tenders. Neither  in  the  origin  nor  the  {Nnogress 
of  any  other  religion  has  any  series  of  predic* 
tions  looking  into  iiiturity,  been  delivered  or 
appealed  ta  The  oracles  of  Paganism  were 
pet^  and  impoteat  mockeries  of  a  prescience 
which  they  did  not  possess,  a^  could  not  imi- 
tate. Mahometanism  is  unsupported  by  a  sin- 
gle prediction.  The  apostate  western  church 
has   claimed    the   power  of  miracles — ^vainly 
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indeed — but  it  has  claimed  it ;  but  to  propbecy 
it  has  never  put  in  a  pretence :  and  the  wretched 
attempts  of  occasional  enthusiasts  in  modern 
times,  have  only  served,  by  their  speedy  dis- 
comfiture, to  mark  out  the  boundaries  between 
human  folly  and  divine  foreKnowledge. 

Here,  then,  the  Almighty  proposes  to  every 
one  of  us  the  most  powerful  external  means  of 
conviction.  All  that  argument  can  efibct  on 
the  judgment  of  men  is  in  vain,  if  the  prophe- 
tical word  fail  to  persuade.  And  yet,  be  it 
well  remembered,  it  will  fail  to  persuade,  if 
the  heart  be  not  sincere  and  humble  in  the 
investigation.  A  certain  state  of  mind  is>  as  I 
must  again  and  again  remind  you,  essential  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Christian  question.  In  a 
humble  and  teachable  spirit,  the  blaze  of  glory 
bursting  forth  from  the  word  of  prophecy  pene- 
trates and  convinces  the  soul — the  awakened 
heart  trembles  at  its  former  obduracy — the 
greatness  and  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth 
in  every  step  of  the  investigation — the  person 
and  grace  of  the  divine  Redeemer  are  illus- 
trated by  every  fulfilment  of  his  word.  But 
to  the  prejudiced  and  unwilling  student,  to  the 
objector  and  the  sophist,  to  the  immoral  and 
the  proud,  to  the  presumptuous  and  self-con- 
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fident,  prophecy  speaks  in  vaiiu  The  eye  will 
hoTer  round  the  dark  and  obscure  parts,  and  close 
its  Tiew  to  the  bright  and  luminous.  The  prophe- 
tic word  especially  requires  that  candid  temper, 
that  simplicity  which  our  Sariour  enjoins^ 
where  he  says»  i/tkiMt  eye  be  single^  iky  whole  body 
skisli  6^  J\tU  of  tigki;  which  he  illustrates,  as  I 
hare  before  noted*  by  the  example  of  children ; 
and  commends  in  the  person  of  the  guileless 
^athanael ;  and  which  is  mentioned,  as  a  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  first  Christian  oDnrerts,  under 
the  expression  of  »x^iemesf  ^f  keari^  They 
who  apply  themselTes  with  such  a  disposition, 
are  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  only  they 
eofiespond  wtth  the  eeocoaiy  of  grace.  In 
Sttch  p^ftsons  tbie  prrfpAetk  mmnL  whethier  written 
in  the  sdrtptitre$>  or  Endicated  by  the  etents 
of  maokmni^    will    kam  fm^  caane,.    omt    be 

Let  i2s  t&ei2  teafii  mcce  ami  iBoffe  ai  this 
Wav^Y  temper^  Let  q:s^  Lack  fecward  to 
tlat  tus^  sultemji  iujd^cTiKiiC  ot  w&icii  manT  of 
tAi^  div^jn^  pcophie<ft<s  are  adumbirajnoiiis  mod 
ftel^?e«v^"  wtdi  sdjemix  preparations^  wttfat  jie«- 
Ims^  wtilxrh&Inifssv  widi  hul^  awe*:  amcfi  Let 
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anticipate  those  glorious  triumphs — and,  so 
far  as  we  are  able^  advance  and  bring  them 
on — ^which  are  to  close  the  whole  scheme  of 
fulfilled  prediction  on  earth,  and  to  introduce 
and  fall  into,  the  unbroken  peace  and  glory  of 
the  eternal  abodes  of  heaven. 
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LECTURE  X. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


1  Cor.  i.  19—21,  and  27—29. 

For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  I  will  bring  to  nothing  the  un- 
derstanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the 
wise?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?  For  after 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe. 

God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
things  that  are  mighty.  And  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen ;  yea,  and  things  that  are  not, 
to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are;  that  no 
Jlesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 

Having  considered  the  argumentfi  for  the  di* 
vine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  de- 
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rived  from  the  performance  of  undeniable  mira- 
cles, and  the  numerous  prophecies  now  fulfil- 
ling before  our  eyes,  in  the  events  of  the  world, 
we  come  next  to  contemplate  the  manifest  in- 
terference of  Almighty  God,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  its  subsequent  con- 
tinuance to  the  present  day. 

This  subject  may  be  considered  in  the  facts 
themselves  which  it  embraces,  and  in  the  agree- 
ment of  these  facts  with  the  predictions  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  prophets  under  the  preceding 
dispensation. 

The  propagation  and  preservation  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  in  themselves  proofs  of  divine  au- 
thority ;  but  when  considered  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  long  train  of  previous  predic- 
tions, they  have  a  still  more  overwhelming 
force. 

The  power  of  God  engaged  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, 'will  appear,  if  we  consider  thk  pro- 
pagation ITSELF THE  OBSTACLES  SUR- 
MOUNTED— and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
CHANOE  produced  in  the  converts. 

I.  Let  us  call  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
pagation OF  CHRISTIANITY  ITSELF. 

1.  And  here,  if  we  reflect  on  the  singularity 
of  the  attempt  to  propagate  any  system  merely 
religious^  it  will  lead  us  to  attribute  the  sue- 
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cess  of  Christianity  to  a  divine  interferenoe. 
For  no  religion,  purely  as  a  religion,  was  ever 
propagated,  but  the  Christian.  Heathenimi 
was  never  a  matter  of  dissemination  or  con- 
version. It  had  no  creed,  no  origin  distinct 
from  the  corrupt  traces  of  a  remote  and  bibu- 
lous antiquity.  It  was  a  creature  of  htnnan 
mould,  contrived  for  the  sake  of  human  legis- 
lation. The  Greeks  and  Romans  imposed  it 
not  on  their  subject  nations.  MahometaniHi 
Was  the  triumph  of  the  sword.  Cooquest,  not 
religious  faith,  was  its  manifest  object;  rapine, 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  were  its  credentials. 

No  religion  was  ever  attempted  to  be  spread 
through  the  world  by  the  means  of  instructioa 
and  persuasion,  with  an  authority  of  its  own, 
but  Christianity.  The  idea  never  came  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  propagate  a  religion,  hav- 
ing for  its  set  design  and  exclusive  object,  the 
enlightening  of  mankind,  with  a  doctrine  pro- 
fessedly divine,  till  Christianity  said  to  her 
disciples.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature. 

2.  The  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  were  such  as  to  prove  its 
divine  origin.     On  the  very  first  day  of  its  pro- 

*igBtion,    three    thou<iand  were   converted ; 

f  soon  increased  to  five  thousand.     MultH 

both  of  men  umi  women,  were  afterwards 
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daily  added  to  the  new  religion.     Before  the 
end  of  thirty  years,   the  gospel  had  spread 
through  Judaea,  Galilee,   Samaria,  almost  all 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia ;  through 
Gteece,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
the  8ea*coast  of  Africa,  and  had  passed  on  to 
the  capital  of  Italy.      Great  multitudes  be- 
lieTed  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Beraea,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Lydda  and  Saron.    Con* 
Terts  also  are  mentioned  at  Tyre,   Caesarea, 
Troas,   Athens,   Philippi,  Lystra,    Damascus. 
Thus  far  the  sacred  narrative  conducts  us.  The 
religion  being  thus  widely  diffused,  the  New 
Testament  carries  us  no  further.     But  all  ec* 
desiastical  and  profane  history  concurs  in  de- 
scribing the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrine. 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,   Juvenal,    Pliny,  Martial, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  sufficiently  testify  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity.     To  the  statements  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny,  we  have  already  adverted 
briefly :   we  must  now  produce  them  more  at 
length. 

Tacitus  thus  writes,  of  transactions  which 
took  place  just  at  the  time  that  the  history  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  closes,  about  thirty 
years  after  the  crucifixion ;  be  is  speaking  of 
the  suspicions  which  fell  on  the  emperor  Nero, 
of  having  caused  a  fire  which  had  happened  at 
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Rome.  "  But  neither  these  exertions,  nor  his 
largesses  to  the  people,  nor  his  offerings  to  the 
gods,  did  away  the  infamous  imputation  under 
which  Nero  lay,  of  having  ordered  the  city  to 
be  set  on  fire.  To  put  an  end  therefore  to  this 
report,  he  laid  the  guilt,  and  inflicted  the  most 
cruel  punishments  upon  a  set  of  people,  who 
were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes,  and 
called  by  the  vulgar.  Christians.  The  founder 
of  that  name  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  under  his  procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition, 
thus  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again ;  and 
spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the  evil  ori- 
ginated, but  through  Rome  also,  whither  every 
thing  bad  upon  earth  finds  its  way,  and  is  prac- 
tised. Some  who  confessed  their  sect,  were  first 
seized;  and  afterwards,  by  their  information, 
a  vast  multitude  were  apprehended,  who  were 
convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  burning 
Rome,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind.  Their  suffer- 
ings at  their  execution  were  aggravated  by  in- 
sult and  mockery,  for  some  were  disguised  .in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death 
by  dogs,  some  were  crucified,  and  others  were 
wrapt  in  pitched  shirts,  and  set  on  fire  when 
the  days  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights 
to  illuminate  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  own  gar- 
dens for  these  executions ;  and  eadiibited  at  the 
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same  time  a  mock  CirceoBian  entertainment, 
being  a  spectator  of  the  whole,  in  the  dress  of 
acharioteer^  sometimes  mingling  vrith  the  crowd 
on  foot,  and  sometimes  viewing  the  spectacles 
from  his  car.  This  conduct  made  the  sufferers 
pitied ;  and  though  they  were  criminals,  and 
deserving  the  severest  punishments,  yet  they 
were  considered  as  sacrificed,  not  so  much  out 
of  regard  to  the  public  good,  as  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man.'** 

This  passage  proves  that  Christianity  had  been 
rapidly  and  extensively  propagated  throughout 
Judea,  and  had  gained  a  vast  multitude  of  con* 
verts  at  Rome — so  many,  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention, and  excite  the  jealousy  and  bitter 
hatred  of  the  emperor.  .  This  is  the  use  I  make 
of  the  passage  now :  other  uses  will  arise  as  we 
proceed. 

The  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny,  relates 
to  a  period  about  forty  years  after  the  preceding 
passage  from  Tacitus.*  It  assures  us,  that 
the  number  of  culprits  brought  before  him  in 
that  distant  province,  (Bithynia,)  was  so  great, 
as  to  call  for  serious  consultation — that  the  re- 
ligion had  spread  not  only  through  cities,  but 
even  villages,  and  the  country — that  persons  of 
all  ages  and  ranks;  women  as  well  as  men, 

*  Tacitus  apud  Paley.  «  A.  D.  106  or  107. 
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were  seized  by  it  as  by  a  contagion — that  the 
temples  were  almost  desolate — the  sacrifiees 
nearly  intermitted,  and  the  victims  could 
scarcely  find  a  purchaser.  ^ 


*  I  insert  the  whole  letter  in  the  masculine  translation  of 
Milrer,  as  affording  various  important  information  U>  which 
we  shall  allude  as  we  go  on.  The  reply  of  Trajan  is  deaerr- 
ing  notice,  as  recc^ising  the  monstrous  principle  which  Plioy 
had  laid  down,  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity,  with- 
out any  moral  crime,  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  conviction 
and  punishment. 

C.  Pliny  to  Trajan,  Emperor, 

**  Health. — It  is  my  usual  custom.  Sir,  to  refer  all  thiii^, 
of  which  I  harbour  any  doubts,  to  you.  For  who  can  better 
direct  my  judgment  in  its  hesitation,  or  instruct  my  under- 
standing in  its  ignorance  ?  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be 
present  at  any  examination  of  Christians  before  I  came  into 
this  province.  I  am  thereibre  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  is 
the  ttsual  clt^eci  either  of  enquiry  or  of  punishment,  and  to 
what  length  ^ther  of  them  is  to  be  carried.  It  has  also  been 
with  me  a  question  very  problematical, — ^whether  any  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
tender  and*  the  robust ; — whether  any  room  should  be  given 
for  repentance,  or  the  guilt  of  Christianity  once  incurred  is 
not  to  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  retractation ; — 
whether  the  name  itself,  abstracted  from  any  flagitiousoess 
of  conduct,  or  the  crimes  connected  with  the  name,  be  the 
object  of  punishment  la  the  mean  time,  this  has  been  my 
method,  with  respect  to  those  who  were  brought  before  me  as 
Christians.  I  asked  them,  whether  they  were  Christians :  if 
they  pleaded  guilty,  I  interrogated  them  twice  afresh,  with  a 
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TertuUian  and  Origen,  (from  A.D.  130—230) 

describe  the  Chrietian  doctrine,  as  ^'  filling  the 

• 

meoaee  of  capital  punishment.  In  case  of  obstinate  perseve* 
ranee,  I  ordered  them  to  be  executed.  For  of  this  I  had  no 
doubt,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  a  sullen 
and  obstinate  inflexibility  called  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
magistrate.  Some  were  infected  with  the  same  madness, 
whom,  on  account  of  their  privilege  of  citizenship,  I  reserved 
to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal.  In  the 
course  of  this  business,  informations  pouring  in,  as  is  usual 
when  they  are  encouraged,  more  cases  occurred.  An  anony« 
roous  libel  was  exhibited,  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  per- 
sons, who  yet  declared,  that  they  were  not  Christians  then, 
or  ever  had  been ;  and  they  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
of  the  gods  and  of  your  image,  which,  for  this  purpose  I  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  images  of  the  deities :  They 
performed  sacred  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense,  and 
execrated  Christ, — none  of  which  things  I  am  told  a  real 
Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do.  On  this  account  I 
dismissed  them.  Others,  named  by  an  informer,  first  af- 
firmed, and  then  denied  the  charge  of  Christianity;  declaring 
that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so,  some 
three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  some  even  twenty 
years  ago.  AH  of  them  worshipped  your  image,  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  also  execrated  Christ.  And  this  was 
the  account  which  they  gave  of  the  nature  of  the 'religion 
they  once  had  professed,  whether  it  deserves  the  name  of 
crime  or  error, — namely — that  they  were  accustomed  on  a 
stated  day  to  meet  before  daylight,  and  to  repeat  among 
themselves  an  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  with  an  obligation  of  not  committing  any 
wickedness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  abstaining  from  thefts. 
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cities,  islands,  towns,  boroughs,  the  camp,  the 

senate  and  the  forum." — ^They  state,  that  there 

* 

robberies^  and  adulteries ; — ako,  of  not  violating  their  pro- 
mise>  or  denying  a  pledge ; — after  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  separate^  and  meet  again  at  a  promiscuous  harmless  meal, 
from  which  last  practice  they  however  desisted,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  my  edict,  in  which,  agreeably  to  your  orders,  I 
forbad  any  societies  of  that  sort.  On  which  acfX^unt,  I 
judged  it  the  more  necessary,  to  enquire,  bt  tortvrb,  from 
two  females,  who  were  said  to  be  deaconnesses,  what  is  the 
real  truth.  But  nothing  could  I  collect,  except  a  depraved 
and  excessive  superstition.  Deferring  therefore  any  farther 
investigation,  I  determined  to  cotisult  you.  For  the  number 
of  culprits  is  so  great,  as  to  call  for  serious  consultation. 
Many  persons  are  informed  against  of  every  age,  and  of 
both  sexes ;  and  more  still  will  be  in  the  same  situation.  The 
contagion  of  the  superstition  hath  spread  not  only  through 
cities,  but  even  villages  and  the  country.  Not  that  I  think 
it  impossible  to  check  and  to  correct  it.  The  success  of  my 
endeavours  hitherto  forbids  such  desponding  thoughts :  for 
the  temples,  once  almost  desolate,  begin  to  be  frequented, 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  which  had  long  been  intermitted, 
are  now  attended  afresh ;  and  the  sacrificial  victims  are  now 
sold  everywhere,  which  once  could  scarce  find  a  purchaser* 
Whence  I  conclude,  that  many  might  be  reclaimed,  were  the 
hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance,  absolutely  confirmed." 

Trajan  to  Pliny, 

'*  You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Pliny,  ia  the 
enquiry  which  you  have  made  concerning  Christians.  Foe 
truly  no  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which  will  apply 
itself  to  all  cases.    These  people  must  not  be  sought  after : — 
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was  not  **  a  nation,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian, 
or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribes,  or  live  in  tents,  where  the  religion  was 
not  triamphant" — they  state  that  *'  the  Moors 
and  Geetulians  of  Africa,  the  people  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  several  nations  o^,  France,  the 
parts  of  Britain  which  had  been  inaccessible 
to  the  Romans,  the  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  G^r* 
mans,  and  Scythians,"  abounded  with  Chris* 
tians.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  years  after 
Origen,  the  Roman  empire  became  Christian, 
under  Constantine  the  Great  (A.D«  312,)  and  in 
twenty  years  more,  Heathenism  was  only  like 
a  relict.  Let  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  borne 
about  ten  years  after  this  last  date,  close  this 
account:  "  Until  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  Judah  only  weis  God  known,  and  4^is  name  was 
great  in  Israel.  The  men  of  all  the  earth,  from 
India  to  Britain,  and  from  the  cold  regions 
of  the  north  to  the  warm  climates  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  with  the  numberless  people  dwell- 

If  they  are  brought  before  you  and  convicted ;  let  them  be 
capitally  punished,  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any  re- 
nounce Christianity,  and  evidence  his  sincerity  by  suppli- 
cating our  gods,  however  suspected  he  may  be  for  the  past, 
he  shall  obtain  pardon  for  the  future,  on  his  repentance.  But 
anon3^ous  libels  in  no  case  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  for  the 
precedent  would  be  of  the  worst  sort,  and  perfectly  incon- 
gnioas  to  the  maxims  of  my  government/' 
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ing  in  that  large  tract,  were  no  better  than 
beasts^  being  ignorant  of  their  Creator.  But 
now,  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
are  celebrated  in  the  discourses  of  all  nations. 
I  need  not  mention  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Latins. 
The  IndianSa^  Persians,  Goths,  and  Egyptians, 
philosopbiiie  and  firmly  believe  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  future  reoompenees; 
which  before,  the  greatest  philosophers  had 
denied  or  doubted  of.  The  fierceness  of  Thra* 
cians  and  Scythians  is  now  softened  by  the 
gejitle  sound  of  the  gospel ;  and  every  where 
Chrustutallinalir' 

The  question  then  is  whether  this  success 
does  not  form  a  triumphant  argument  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  the  religion?  Can  it  be  ac« 
counted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  ? 

3.  For  observe  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  thus 
propagated.  It  was  no  speculative  theory, 
cradled  in  the  retreats  of  philosophical  enquiry. 
It  was  a  practical  and  holy  doctrine,  demand- 
ing an  entire  change  of  heart  and  conduct,  en- 
forcing a  pure  and  virtuous  life,  inculcating 
many  awful  and  mysterious  truths,  and  allow- 
ing of  no  compromise  with  idolatry  or  super- 
stition. It  taught  the  unity  and  perfection  of 
God,  the  fall  and  alienation  of  man  by  sin,  the 

*  A.  D.  342.  *  Larduer  V.  396. 
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condemnation  and  rain  in  which  he  lay,  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  renew- 
ing* influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  duties  of 
prayer,  faith,  humility,  spirituality  of  mind, 
mortification  of  the  principles  of  eWl  in  the 
heart,  and  universal  purity,  justice,  and  bene- 
Tolence  to  our  fellow-creatures.  In  short,  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  theories  of 
the  philosophers,  and  all  the  passions  and  habits 
of  the  common  people  amongst  the  heathen ; 
and  to  the  pride,  the  fond  notions  of  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom,  the  reliance  on  birth  and  exteraal 
religious  privilege,  and  the  conruption  of  man- 
ners, amongst  the  Jews.  Neither  the  Heathens 
nor  Jews  could  understand,  without  a  serious 
enquiry,  the  very  terms  chiefly  used  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  such  as  faith,  righteousness^ 
grace,  salvation,  the  flesh,  contrition,  humility;^ 
whilst  the  things  themselves  were  in  contra- 
diction to  their  whole  intellectual  associations 
and  moral  habits.  Christianity  was  a  new  and 
spiritual  religion,  in  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous 
world.  It  is  not  the  propagation  of  a  religion 
merely  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  propa- 
gation of  such  a  religion  with  such  rapidity, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  Christianity,  which 
marks  the  immediate  finger  of  God. 

^'Sumner's  Reception  of  Christianity. 
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But,  proceed  we  to  mark  more  particularly, 

IL  The  obstacles  surmounted  in  this 
rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity. 

1.  The  persons  by  whom  the  religion  was 
propagated,  and  propagated  without  human 
aid,  were  feeble  and  unknown.  For  who  were 
the  first  apostles  of  Christianity  ?  Were  they 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  clothed  with  the 
reverence,  and  protected  by  the  usages,  of  the 
nations  to  whom  they  came  ?  Were  they  phi- 
losophers or  augurs  ?  Was  it  another  Socrates, 
who  proclaimed  his  intercourse  with  a  guar- 
dian angel,  and  founded  his  doctrine  upon  the 
instructions  of  his  celestial  monitor  ?  Was  it 
another  Numa,  who  asserted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  deity  of  some  sacred  fountain?^ 
No.  The  apostles  were  unaided,  and  ibr  the 
most  part  unlearned,  as  well  as  unknown  men. 
Of  all  countries  which  could  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  origin  of  a  religion,  Judssa  was 
the  most  inauspicious  and  improbable.  The 
Jews  were  a  nation  despised  and  hated  by  the 
whole  Greek  and  Roman  world. 

And  what  better  hope  had  the  apostles  from 
their  own  countrymen,  by  whom  the  Galileans 
were  as  much  despised  as  the  nation  generally 

7  Benson's  Hvlsean  Lectures. 
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were*  by  the  Gkntiles ;  and  who  saw  the  apos- 
tles, a  poor,  friendless,  unconnected  body,  with- 
oat  education  and  without  support,  betrayed  by 
their  very  dialect,  going  forth  to  condemn  them 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  to  abolish  all 
their  ceremonies  and  privileges,  and  admit  the 
heathen  to  an  equality  with  them  in  the  new 
religion. 

Furdier,  how  do  these  despised  apostles  enter 
upon  their  hopeless  errand?  Do  they  begin 
the  work  by  gradual  insinuation,  by  impercep- 
tibly introducing  their  religion  to  persons  of 
authority  and  talent,  by  entering  upon  long 
disputations,  and  working  their  way  by  reason- 
ings, confutation,  and  human  rhetoric?  Do 
they  come  down  into  the  arena  of  philosophic 
disceptation,  and  meet  the  wise,  and  the  scribe, 
mid  the  dieputer  of  this  world,  upon  his  own  terri- 
tory? Just  the  contrary:  they  proceed  in  a 
way  of  direct  authority :  they  renounce  all  the 
craft  and  policy  of  former  teachers,  and  in  the 
simplicity  and  openness  of  truth,  assert  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  rest  their  whole  cause  on  the  divine  aid 
and  power* 

Not  only  so.  They  had  themselves  no  pre- 
vious plan  of  converting  the  world.  They  had 
yielded  to  fear  and  pusillanimity  at  their  Mas- 

vot.  I.  c  c 
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ter's  sufferings^  they  were  filled  with  misappre^ 
hensions  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  admis^ 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  they  che* 
rished  false  expectations  of  a  temporal,  and 
had  no  preparation  for  a  spirituM  kingdom  of 
Messiah*  Their  courage  and  fortitude  were 
the  effects  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  And 
their  errors  and  prejudices  were,  at  last,  only 
dissipated  by  degrees,  as  new  circumstances 
arose.  It  was,  in  fact,  persecution  which  scat- 
tered them  abroad,  and  led  them  to  propose 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  And  yet  these  men 
subdued  the  world. 

And  observe,  also,  in  their  manner  of  preach- 
ing,, their  open  appeal  to  the  main  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Read  St.  Peter's  discourses  to  the 
Jews,  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  Gentiles.  On 
what  does  the  doctrine  rest  ?  Upon  man,  or 
upon  God?  Can  anything  be  more  artless, 
more  unassuming,  more  evidently  referring 
every  thing  to  a  divine  operation,  specially  as 
to  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  ?  How  strong 
and  unbending  are  their  demands  upon  their 
hearers'  faith  and  obedience?  How  uncom- 
promising their  condemnation  of  polytheism 
and  vice  when  addressing  the  heathen ;  and  of 
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the  pride  and  misinterpretation  of  the  prophe- 
cies; when  addressing  the  Jews  ?    They  rely 
on  a  divine  Operation.     Even  in  the  records  of 
their  actions  they  relate  only  a  part  of  their 
wonderful  successes,   and  those  relations  are 
often  only   incidental."      It    is    obvious   that 
events  as  they  arose,  and  not  human  design 
and  foresight,  conducted  the  steps  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  that  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and 
their  miraculous  powers,  not  human  suasion, 
were  the  strength  of  their  discourses.     And 
with  these  peaceful  arms  they  conquer.     The 
most  unlikely  persons,  with  the  most  unlikely 
doctrine,  in  the  most  undesigned  and  artless 
manner,  convert  the  world.     A  divine  interpo- 
sition can  alone  fill  up  the  chasm  between  such 
disproportioned  means  and  the  immense  effects 
produced.     If  the  resurrection  of  Christ  were 
not  true,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  bad  not  descended 
tfpon  them,  if  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  heal- 
ing had  not  been  conferred,  how  could  such  a 
doctrine,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  have  gained 
a  single  convert  ? 

The  conclusion  of  Eusebius  (A.D.  270—339) 
seems  unavoidable,  **  When  I  consider,**  he 
sayis,  '*  the  power  of  this  doctrine,  and  that 

*  This  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Events  of  immense  magnitude  come  out  incidentally.  The 
Epistles  abound  with  similar  discoveries  by  intimation. 

c  c  2 
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^reat  mnldtiides  of  men  were  persuaded,  and 
QumenMD  societies  fanned  by  the  mean- and 
illiterate  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  that  not  in 
obscure  and  ignorant  places,  but  in  the  most 
celebrated  cities,  in  Rome  itself,  the  queen  of 
all  other  cities,  in  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
thruushout  E^yptand  Lybia,  Europe  and  Asia; 
aiid  also  in  villages  and  country  places,  and  in 
all  nations;  I  am  obliged  and  even  compelled 
to  Liiquire  after  the  cause  of  this,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  succeeded  not  in  their 
tcreat  undertaking  any  otherwise  than  by  di  v  i  k  e 
fuwivK  suqiassing  all  human  ability,  and  by 
the  «.i>operatton  of  him  who  said  unto  them, 
iff.  leavh  all  mtthns."'* 

..*.  And  bear  in  mind  the  additional  obstacles 
lu  their  enterprize  which  arose  from  the  time 
aiid  {)lac«  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

t'tto   time   when   Christianity  was  promuU 

)CHtc«.l.  was  just  that  which  would  have  pre- 

svittW  Httr  greatest  obstacles  to  any  religion 

\hM  wtjk»  not  protected  by  a  divine  arm.     The 

iiiiic  was  one  of  high  cultivation,  of  literary 

Hiul  pitttosophical  enquiry,  of  art,  science,  ele- 

^lU'O,  rt^tiQ^ment,  luxury,  vice.     It  was  the 

when  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  nations 

w  artus^  had  become  their  instructress  by 

rta  and  laws.    It  was  the  polished  and 

t  LudMT,  (V.  320. 
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enlightened  age  of  Augustus^  when  the  empire 
WM  filled  with  philosophers,  orators,  poets» 
and  historians. 

It  was  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  all  nations  kept; 
as  it  were,  a  state  of  watchful  silence,  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  divine  person  whom 
a  universal  fame  pronounced  would  arise  from 
the  east. 

It  was  an  age  the  furthest  removed  from  that 
credulity  which  distinguishes  ignorant  nations. 
It  was  an  age  of  scepticism,  when  dislike  of  all 
religion  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
learned.  The  Epicurean  doctrine  had  swal* 
lowed  up  all  other  sects ;  which  maintained  the 
indifference  of  human  actions,  made  pleasure 
the  chief  good,  and  held  the  cessation  of  ex- 
istence at  death.  The  disciples  of  this  philo- 
sophy denied  a  deity,  or  asserted  such  an  ideal 
one  as  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  inacti- 
vity, heedless  of  the  concerns  of  this  lower 
world.  No  period  could  be  conceived  so  little 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  false,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  put  to  the  test  the  merits  of 
a  true  religion.  They  had  wits  sharpened  by 
curiosity,  so  that  they  would  eagerly  enquire 
i^r  whatever  was  new ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  disposed  to  treat  with  contempt  that 
which  pretended  to  be  supernatural.     They 
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had  long  been  accuBtomed  to  laugh  at  their 
own  gods ;  and  though  they  might  imagine 
there  was  some  safety  attached  to  the  ancient 
superstitions,  yet  in  their  private  life  and  expec- 
tations, it  is  evident,  they  did  not  in  the  least 
connect  any  serious  anticipation  of  happiness 
with  the  worship,  or  punishment  with  the  neg- 
lect, of  their  deities.  The  infinite  wisdom  saw 
fit  to  select  this  time  to  silence,  for  ever,  as 
my  text  speaks,  the  babblings  of  philosophy, 
and  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring 
to  nothing  the  tuiderstanding  of  the  prudent.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Christianity  stole  upon  the 
world  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  owed  its  success  to  the  credulity  of 
mankind ;  and  that  if  the  generations  among 
whom  it  first  appeared,  lived  now,  they  would 
have  reasoned  to  more  purpose.  For  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  age,  are  the  admiration  of  this. 
In  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  it  has  never 
been  surpassed ;  and  it  is  sometimes  considered 
as  the  highest  praise  of  writers  of  the  present 
day,  that  they  exhibit  a  near  approach  to  the 
inimitable  beauties  of  the  authors  who  then 
flourished. 

It  WBS  a  time,  however,  of  infinite  luxury,* 
effeminacy,  and  corruption  of  manners,  as  we 
observed  in  a  former  lecture,***  when  the  most 

w  Lect.  ii. 
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dissolute  and  relaxed  standard  of  opinions,  and 
the  most  debauched  and  diagusting  state  of 
public  and  private  morals,  prevailed.  That  is, 
the  period  was  exactly  that  in  which  men  would 
examine  a  new  religion  with  a  strict  and  even 
feverish  suspicion,  and  would  resist  the  yoke  of 
a  holy  law  with  the  greatest  contempt  and  per- 
tinacity. 

The  place  also  whence  the  doctrine  arose, 
was  just  the  very  spot  which  witnessed  the 
facts  on  which  it  rested.  It  was  not  in  some 
distant  and  obscure  region  that  the  apostles 
first  asserted  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  but 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  festival  which  col- 
lected the  most  numerous  assemblage  of  the  na- 
tion. The  first  Christian  churches  were  formed 
in  Judea  and  Galilee,  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  miracles.  The 
success  of  the  apostles  on  the  spot  where  the 
chief  parts  of  the  history  had  been  transacted, 
could  only  arise  from  the  truth  of  their  appeals 
to  the  hearts  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  the 
accompanying  power  of  Almighty  God. 

These  considerations  are  of  surprising  force. 
A  religion  is  established  in  the  place  where  its 
'facts  occurred,  and  is  believed  by  immense 
numbers  who  were  capable  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  them ;  and  it  then  goes  forth  into  the 
hearts  of  a  polished  and  learned  world  at  the 
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very  height  of  all  its  secular  pride  and  indol- 
geiice,  and  imposes  its  holy  laws  on  the  cor- 
rupt and  licentious  age.  It  triumphs  by  its 
meelc  and  peaceful  doctrine  over  the  influence 
of  education,  the  force  oS  habit,  the  weight  of 
authority,  tlie  craft  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  the 
pulicy  of  legislators,  the  skill  and  genius  of 
poets  and  pliilosophers,  the  fascination  of  ora- 
cles and  prodigies,  the  shafts  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule, and  tiie  impositions  of  an  idolatry  sup- 
ported by  remote  antiquity,  universal  diffusion, 
and  inseparable  conjunction  with  the  laws  and 
usages  and  fancied  prosperity  of  each  state. 
Surely  no  man  can  witness  the  Christian  faith 
marching  I'urtli  unarmed  amidst  such  foes,  and 
yet  victorious  orer  them  all — without  being 
constrained  to  believe  that  a  heavenly,  though 
an  invisible  guard,  watched  over  its  progress, 
and  without  exclaiming,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  soldier  who  witnessed  the  mysterious 
sufferings  of  its  divine  Author,  "Truly,  this 
religion  is  from  God!" 

3.  But  not  only  bad  the  Christian  religioB 
to  meet  with  these  obstacles,  but  to  meet  them 
strengthened  and  supported  by  the  fiercest  per- 
secutions. I  now  refer  again  to  the  statementtr 
^  Tacitus  and  Pliny  adduced  above.  Weigh 
i  of  those  passages,  and  tell  me  the 
fierce  md  unprincipled  persecutioa 
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which  raged  against  Christianity.  But  these 
are  only  specimens  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  lasted  for  three  hundred  years ;  during 
which  the  blood  of  the  Christian  martyrs  flowed 
in  torrents  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  vied  in  their 
hatred  and  cruelty.  He  who  professed  this 
despised  religion  was  exposed  to  the  loss  of 
property  and  country  and  liberty  and  life. 
The  emperors  armed  the  magistrates  with  au- 
thority, the  fury  of  the  populace  supplied  addi- 
tional means  of  destruction,  and  the  poison  of 
the  most  odious  calumnies  (as  we  see  also  in 
the  extracts  to  which  I  have  just  referred) 
aggravated  all — the  Christians  were  tortured 
with  every  species  of  cruelty,  and  accounted 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared ;  and  for  centuries  a  suc- 
cession of  sanguinary  persecutions,  with  short 
intervals  of  repose,  marked  the  progress  of  the 
church. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Christ  never  could  have 
overcome  such  obstacles  in  the  first  instance, 
if  it  had  depended  on  merely  human  means. 
That  which  is  already  established  may  have 
within  it  causes  of  further  extension ;  education, 
habit,  temporal  interests,  spirit  of  party,  ob- 
stmacy,  pride,  love  of  fame  may  then  operate. 
But  how  to  propagate  at  first,  how  to  press  on 
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against  education  and  habit  and  the  other  teoa- 
cious  principles  ot  mankind,  bam  to  resist  aad 
turn  ail  the  accustomed  iocliomtioiu  and  predi- 
lections of  the  heart  of  man,  this  ii  the  dtt- 
culty.  The  first  Christians  did  not  aafler  m 
the  defence  of  opinions  long  entertaioed,  con- 
veyed down  by  beroditaiy  usage,  and  at  a  tne 
when  the  endences  of  them  bad  become,  as 
tbey  are  now,  those  of  testimtay,  and  not  of 
personal  knowledge  and  ocoiar  ofaaerratMHi. 
The  matter  was  quite  difiJHCiit.  They  awfiened 
in  atlestaiioD  of  facts  which  they  had  witnened 
witli  their  own  evi  s  and  in  support  o£  a  doc- 
tarine  at  war  with  all  their  otfuril  feelinga,  {■»- 
judices,  and  mental  assocutiotts.  TUs  is  tte 
poiQt.  Aod  what  we  assert  is  tint  the  first 
Christians  could  never  have  been  braeght  over 
lo  a  new  aod  stric  t  doctrioe,  and  at  the  risk  of 
every  possible  sun^^niig,  and  when  no  one 
human  motive  ol  pnde  or  wn-glory  or  anifai- 
tton  or  covelousnc!^s  was  anterested  on  the  ade 
of  the  new  opinions;  they  nervr  oonld  hM.i/e 
ooibraoed  the  Feli£:ii>D  of  a  cracifiod  Jev,  with 
the  wboie  world  ag-aiost  then,  bat  on  the  faJiest 
Convict)<m  of  the  dirine  anthority  of  Chiia- 
tianity,  attested  in  its  miraonlons  ^jeratJans, 
MMJ  scaled  upon  I  be  beait  by  the  gifa  and 
graces  ol  Ule^plnt  T-becnaeapeaW  for  itselL 
low  what  men  aie.     It  is  ■orally  «npon- 
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sifale  for  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Gbristian»  to 
have  been  propagated  by  such  feeble  instru- 
ments, with  such  rapidity,  to  such  a  vast  extent, 
in  spite  of  every  imaginable  obstacle,  and  un- 
supported by  a  single  human  resource,  if  it  had 
not  been  of  God. 
But  consider, 

III.  The  moral  and  spiritual  guanos 

WROUGHT    IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CONVERTS.       It 

was  no  idle  assent  which  they  had  to  give  to  a 
philosophical  speculation  or  an  abstract  theory* 
The  reception  of  the  doctrine,  besides  all  the 
outward  disruption  of  their  previous  habits, 
and  all  the  personal  hazards  which  it  brought 
with  it»  disposed  them  to  take  up  a  new  course 
of  life,  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  corrupt 
propensities  of  our  nature.  Compare  the  apos- 
tle's description  of  the  previous  characters  of 
the  Roman  or  Corinthian  or  Ephesian  converts; 
as  far  from  God^  alienated  from  the  divine  life, 
resigned  aver  to  all  uncleannesi^  the  understanding 
blinded  to  truths  the  heart  hardened  against  spi^ 
ritual  perceptions — ^with  his  description  of  the 
same  men  renewed,  sanctified,  elevated,  united 
to  God,  having  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
enlightened,  beholding  the  gloty  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  walking  in  lave,  mortifying 
every  corrupt  affection,  living  a  pure  and  self- 
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denying  and  benevolent  iife;  and  then  tell  me 
what  but  the  power  of  God  could  have  |wo- 
duced  the  cliaiige.  What  could  have  led  the 
mass  of  the  heathen  world  to  sacrifice  all  their 
prejudices  and  all  their  lusts,  in  order  to  em- 
brace the  sutii-riiig  and  holy  reUgion  of  a  de- 
spised malefactor,  unless  a  divine  and  undoubted 
power  had  attended  it  ?  What  more  demon- 
strative token  of  such  a  power,  than  to  turn 
thousands  of  men  "  from  the  |H^ctice  of  every 
vice  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue;  to  reform 
them  iu  understanding,  inclination^  affection ; 
to  recover,  what  philosophy  only  pretended  to, 
the  dominion  of  reason  over  passion ;  to  make 
them  unfeignedly  subject  to  their  Maker,  re- 
joicing in  his  favour  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
sufferings,  and  serenely  waiting  for  their  dis- 
mission into  a  state  of  blissful  immortality  V 
The  patience,  especially,  with  which  they  en- 
dured the  torments  inflicted  on  them,  bad  some- 
tliing  in  it  more  than  human.  This  did  not 
appear  in  a  favr  cases  merely,  but  was  so  ge- 
neral, and  at  the  same  time  so  astonishing,  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  their  persecutors,  and 
frequently  to  produce  submission  to  the  doc- 
trine which  they  taught. 

The  general  meekness  also  and  benevolence 
of  their  lives,  (of  which  the  letter  of  Pliny  is 
^ant  proof.)  their  unresisting  obe- 
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dience  to  the  civil  governors^  who  so  often  ill* 
treated  them,  and  their  charity  towards  each 
other,  prove  both  the  sincerity  of  their  faith, 
and  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  had 
embraced. 

The  astonishing    revolution  in  the   human 
mind  and   manners,   which   the  new  religion 
thus  produced — a  change  from  the  darkness, 
and  corruption,   and  abominations  of  Gentile 
id<^tries,  and  Jewish  traditions,  to  the  pure  and 
benevolent  graces  of  Christianity — a  change  in 
itself  most  difficulty  and  effected  in  the  face  of 
all  these  additional  obstacles  already  noticed — 
forms  an  invincible  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Revelation.     The  conversion  was,  even  by 
the  admission  of  heathens  themselves,  from  bad 
to  good,  from  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  morals, 
to  purity  and  love.     The  history  of  the  world 
affords  no  parallel  to  this  illustrious  fact. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  amongst  the 
numerous  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  were 
persons  of  all  ranks,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  remark,  and  of  all  stations — men 
of  cautious  enquiry,  of  singular  acuteness  of 
mind,  and  of  sound  and  capacious  judgment — 
men  as  capable  of  examining  a  question,  and 
as  fearful  of  being  deceived  as  any  in  the  world 
now  are.     And  yet  these  persons  embraced  a 
persecuted  religion,  renounced  all  their  oldest 
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opinions  aad  habits,  avowed  their  belief  in 
the  crucified  Nazarene,  lived  pure  and  spiritual 
lives,  and  died  with  peace  and  composure  ia 
his  cause.  Two  of  the  very  first  converts  to 
this  religion,  were  persons  the  best  adapted  of 
all  others  to  detect  an  imposition — Saul,  the 
Jewish  zealot,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman 
proconsul.  The  first,  both  by  education  and 
habit  attached  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism ; 
the  second,  a  prudent  man;  a  peFson  of  rank 
and  authority,  aad  attended  by  a  Jew,  desirous 
to  turn  bim  frova  the  faith.  Both  were  men  of 
education,  enquiry  and  talent.  The  submis- 
sion of  such  men  to  the  gospel,  more  especially 
St  Paul,  whose  labours  and  sufferings  after- 
wards, in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  have  never 
been  paralleled,  and  who  crowned  those  labours 
by  his  martyrdom,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  divine  power  which  attended  the  religion 
of  Christ." 

It  It  is  at)  small  confirmatioD  of  the  ar|;ument,  from  the 
Rrst  propagation  of  the  gospel,  that  the  uabeliever  is  obliged 
ta  have  recourse  to  the  very  effects  produced  by  the  Christian 
doctrines,  for  reasons  to  disparage  the  divine  interference  to 
vhich  we  so  justly  ascribe  it.  What  are  Gibbon's  five  Mtu- 
rat  causes,  as  he  terms  them — the  zeal  of  the  first  Chri*- 
tians,  their  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  the  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  them,  their  pure  morals,  and  their  union — but 
m  many  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
(ioovens  7     And  vhat  does  he  gaio  by  calling  their  zeaV  into- 
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To  judge  more  easily  of  the  amazing  force  of 
this  argument,  ]et  us  compare  the  first  success      *  I . 

of  the  gospel,  with  such  other  cases  as  come 
under  our  own  observation.  The  progress  of 
Mahometanism  is  in  full  contrast,  iu  all  its  causes 
and  characteristics,  with  the  Christian  faith* 
It  arose  in  the  seventh  century  amongst  a  war- 
like .people,  in  an  age  of  gross  darkness ;  was 
founded  by  a  person  of  one  of  the  best  families 
of  his  country ;  it  was  composed  of  Jewish  le*» 
gends,  and  the  popular  superstitions  of  Arabia, 
mingled  with  sentiments  and  doctrines  gathered 
from  the  Christian  scriptures ;  and  proposing  a 
code  of  morals  lax  and  effeminate,  and  rewards 
sensual  and  voluptuous — in  other  words,  it  was  a 
religion  adapted  to  the  corrupt  taste^  indulgent 
to  the  passions,  and  modelled  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  times.  In  all  these  respects,  it  illustrates 
by  the  contrast,  the  purity,  and  beneficence, 
and  sublimity  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Ma- 
homet further  was  entirely  destitute  of  creden- 
tials— ^no  miracles  were  even  alleged — he  pre- 
tended to  no  prophecies — no  seal  therefore  of 
divine  authority  was  appended  to  his  claims 

lerant,  and  their  rooraU  austere ;  and  by  insinaating  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  the  miraculous  powers,  were 
suppositions?  Does  he  not  betray  the  weakness  of  an  argu- 
mcBt  which  assumes  premises  against  the  uniform  evidence  of 
#11  history  ? 
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Whatever  success  then  may  have  attended  a 
debased  and  vicious  religion,  resting  on  no  one 
attestation  of  a  celestial  original,  but  simply 
courting  the  passions  of  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  depravity,  can  never  be  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  But 
Mahometanism,  be  it  noted,  had  after  all,  no 
success,  so  long  as  the  peaceful  means  of  per- 
suasion and  argument  were  alone  employed. 
Christianity  gained  the  world  by  meek  instruc- 
tion and  patient  suffering ;  Mahometanism  fail- 
ed of  making  any  progress,  till  it  renounced  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  unsheathed  the  sword.  The 
design  of  the  Koran  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
not  to  propagate  a  religion,  but  to  form  soldiers, 
and  inspire  martial  courage ;  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  it  obtained  prevalence  and  prosperity. 
It  followed  in  the  train  of  armies,  and  was 
propagated  at  the  edge  of  the  scymitar.  Such 
a  contrast  displays  in  yet  brighter  lustre,  the 
mild  glory  of  that  doctrine  which,  unaided  by 
human  power,  and  in  the  midst  of  sufferings 
and  contempt,  surpassed  in  the  extent  and 
splendour  of  its  conquests,  all  the  sanguinary 
conversions  of  the  false  prophet. 

But,  let  us  turn  next  to  our  Christian  mis- 
sions amongst  the  Jews  and  Heathen.  We  have 
just  spoken  of  a  false  religion,  let  us  now  see 
what  light  our  observation  upon  the  progress  of 
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the  true,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can 
cast  upon  the  argument  in  band.  We  have 
Jews  and  Heathens  now.  Efforts  have  been 
used  for  the  conversion  of  both  in  every  age  of 
the  Christian  .  church ;  but  more  especially 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  What, 
however,  has  been  the  effect  ?  A  greater  num- 
ber of  Jews  certainly  were  converted  under 
the  first  discourse  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  than  have  been  gained  during  the 
eighteen  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since.  And  as  to  the  heathen,  probably  one 
year  of  the  apostolic  labours  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles, equalled  in  point  of  success,  not  merely 
the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  united  exer- 
tions of  the  Christian  church,  with  all  its  ex- 
ternal advantages  of  superior  civilization,  in- 
fluence, authority,  and  learning,  in  our  own  day, 
but  the  thousand  years  which  preceded  them. 
If  the  comparison  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  apostles  were  furnished  with  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  the  extraordinary  measures  of 
the  grace  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  grant  the  fact,  and  employ  it  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  my  argument.  The  apostolic  inspiration 
is  the  point  to  be  proved;  and  the  admission 
that  the  immense  difference  between  the  first 
success  of  the  gospel,  and  its  present  progress, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  that  inspiration,  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  conclusion  at  which  we  are  to  arrive. 
On  the  supposition  that  Christianity  was  pro- 
pagated by  merely  human  means,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  succeed  in  our  mis- 
sions to  the  same  extent  as  the  apostles.  In 
all  other  respects,  except. in  that  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  miraculous  gifts  and 
his  larger  measure  of  grace,  we  have  much  the 
advantage  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gos- 
pel. Our  missionaries  in  India  and  Africa,  are 
invested  with  more  circumstances  of  respect 
and  authority.  The  doctrine  is  the  same ;  the 
heart  of  man  the  same ;  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  same.  The  vast  difference  io  the 
result,  marks  what  we  are  now  contending  for, 
the  correspondent  difference  in  the  endowments 
of  the  teachers.  The  apostolic  doctrine,  rest- 
ing on  miraculous  operations,  and  sustained  by 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  God,  is  the  only 
rational  account  to  be  given  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  case. 

But,  I  come  yet  closer  to  ourselves,  and  ask 
any  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  progress  of 
religious  reforms,  and  practical  revivals  of  piety 
in  our  several  countries  and  neighbourhoods, 
whether  the  propagation  of  truth  is  so  rapid 
amongst  us,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
first  apostles  were  unaided  by  an  immediate 
power  from  above?    You  know  the  difiicalty 
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of  diffusing  and  maintainiDg  the  real  spirit  of 
Christianity  even  amongst  professed  Christians; 
you  know  the  reluctance  of  the  human  mind 
to  the  true  obedience  of  faith ;  you  know  how 
soon  negligence,  vice^  ignorance^  obduracy, 
creep  in ;  and  with  what  difficulty  they  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  mass  of  any  population.  You 
know  that  it  is  only  by  a  simple  recurrence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
fervent  prayer  for  the  ordinary  and  sanctifying, 
but  more  abundant  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  any  success  attends  our  labours. 
You  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  judge  how  far 
the  feeble  and  unsupported  apostles  were  likely 
to  have  subdued  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt 
gentile  world  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  with- 
out that  extraordinary  succour  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  lecture  to  exhibit. 

Cast  your  eyes,  moreover,  on  the  page  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  tell  me  how  have 
reforms  in  Christianity,  when  it  has  been  de- 
cayed, succeeded — how  did  the  labours  of  Au- 
gustine, and  Claudius  of  Turin,  and  Peter 
Waldo,  and  Luther  and  his  noble  associates 
prosper  ?  Was  it  by  unaided  power,  was  it  by 
human  wisdom,  was  it  by  mere  reasoning  and 
moral  persuasion  ?  Was  it  not  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  mighty  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God — not 
indeed  in   his  miraculous  operations,  but  in 
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those  sacred  offices  of  making  the  revealed 
truth  of  the  gospel  effectual  to  the  heart,  which 
had  been  forgotten  during  the  ages  of  Papal 
superstition  ?  And,  after  all,  how  limited  has 
been  the  success  of  any  or  all  these  reforms, 
compared  with  the  rapid  triumphs  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Christian  truth,  amidst  difficul- 
ties infinitely  more  complicated !  Every  case 
we  can  contemplate,  in  short,  illustrates  that 
glorious  and  immediate  interference  of  the  God 
of  truth  and  mercy,  to  which  the  gospel  owed 
its  first  establishment  and  success. 

But  we  must  pass  on. 

So  much  time,  however,  has  been  occupied, 
that  we  can  only  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  proximate  topic,  the  preservation  and 

CONTINUANCE      OF      Ch  III  STI A  NITT      IN      THE 

WORLD.  For  so  holy  a  doctrine  could  never 
have  maintained  its  ground,  as  it  has  done, 
for  eighteen  centuries,  if  it  had  not  been  from 
God.  It  is  not  the  mere  circumstance  of 
duration  on  which  I  here  insist ;  but  the  dura- 
tion  of  such  a  religion,  so  holy  in  its  texture,  so 
hich  in  its  claims,  so  strict  in  its  laws,  so  un- 
I'.s  spirit,  so  opposed  to  all  the  vices 
.;is  of  mankind  in  all  its  precepts, — 
assuming  to  be  of  God,  and 
Hons  on  the  broad  and  pal- 
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pable  iniraculoas  actions  of  its  founders  and 
first  teachers,  must,  if  it  had  been  a  delusion 
and  unattended  with  a  dmne  interference,  have 
ftiled,  and  have  long  since  been  left  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  world.  Had  Christianity  been  of 
man,  its  folly  would  have  been  detected,  and  the 
enthusiasm  or  the  craft  of  its  abettors  exposed, 
sometime  or  other  after  its  promulgation.  Some 
inherent  defect  or  some  outward  opposition 
would  have  unmasked  the  deceit.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  continual 
probation ;  it  has  passed  through  every  variety 
of  obstacle  ;  its  enemies  have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  its  weaker  parts,  if  it  has 
any;  or  inventing  some  system  which  may 
supersede  it,  if  such  can  be  found.  And  yet 
this  religion  which  began  by  encountering  all 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  mankind,  re- 
mains to  the  present  hour,  unsullied  in  its 
purity,  untouched  in  its  evidences,  undimi- 
nbhed  in  its  virtue  and  effects.  If  any  histo- 
rical facts  of  unquestionable  authority  had  been 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  refute  its 
records,  it  would  have  sunk  before  the  disco- 
very; but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  researches  of  historians  and  the  skill 
of  philosophers,  as  we  have  observed  in  pre- 
vious lectures,  have  only  confirmed  the  scripture 
narratives.     The  wide  circle  of  the  whole  globe 
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has  supplied  no  one  undoubted  testimonyagainst 
our  religion,  though  not  half  of  it  had  been 
traversed  when  the  scriptures  were  written. 
The  Christian  Church  has  seen  every  shade  of 
human  opinion,  has  witnessed  erery  variety  of 
persecution,  has  been  placed  under  all  possible 
circumstances  of  civilization,  knowledge,  and 
form  of  government,  and  the  result  of  these 
united  experiments  has  been  a  continually  en- 
creased  attestation  to  her  immutable  truth  and 
purity.  She  has,  moreover,  been  called  to 
encounter  the  secret  sap  ut  divisioDS  and  cor- 
ruptions in  her  own  body  ;  she  has  beendrag^d 
into  unnatural  alliances  with  all  the  crookedness 
and  ambition  of  human  policy;  she  has  been 
stripped  at  one  time  of  her  proper  attributea, 
and  been  loaded  at  another  with  .corruptions 
and  superstitions — but  from  all  these  trans* 
formations  she  has  emerged  without  ininry. 
The  standard  of  her  sacred  books  has  remained 
the  same,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lus 
sanctifying  induence  has  continued,  and  a  se- 
viving  piety  in  various  ages,  has  recalled  her 
wandering  family  to  her  pure  and  divine  doc- 
trines and  temper. 

Open  attacks  have  been,  also,  made  upon  the 

itb  by  infidels  and  sceptics.     In  the 

tone,  we  experienced  in  En^and 

[ate  rbut  insidiouB  band 
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of  literary  unbelierers.  In  our  own  day  we 
liave  *  witnessed  the  conspiracy  of  the  French 
}diilo8ophical  school  to  obliterate  the  remem^- 
h'ance  of  Christianity  from  the  earth — and  we 
have  witnessed  also  the  dignity  with  which  she 
has  risen  from  the  combat,  and  reared  again  her 
standard  in  the  rery  country  which  attempted 
her  crverthrow. 

Nerer  was  Revelation  more  honoured  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  and  the  world,  than  by  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
work  of  Christian  Missions  in  various  parts  of 
the  Heathen  countries.  And,  perhaps,  the  one 
single  institution  of  the  Bible  Society,  simple 
as  is  its  structure,  and  warmly  as  it  has  been 
opposed,  has  done  more  to  mark  the  importance 
of  the  scriptures  and  to  recall  men  to  this  one 
fountain  of  truth,  than  all  the  other  expedients 
wiMch  have  been  devised. 

in  short,  no  other  instance  can  be  produced 
in  'the  history  of  the  worlds  of  a  system  of  doc-* 
tmies  or  opinions  which  has  withstood  for  so 
Hkany  centuries  a  succession  of  attacks,  varyiiig 
diroiigh  all  the  stages  between  merciless  perse- 
cution and  malicious  sophistry,  but  the  instaace 
of  Chriaiianity.  Paganism  fell  the  instant  the 
•ecttlar  arm  was  removed,  and  she  was  left  to 
ber  own  resources.  Mahometaaism  was  planted 
^  the  sword,  and  is  sinking  in  pn^rtion  as 
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the  warlike  spirit  has  declined  in  her  votarieB. 
Christianity  blooms  in  perpetual  vigour,  and 
retains,  after  every  trial,  the  genuine  features 
of  truth,  sanctity,  and  authority. 


Let  every  candid  hearer  review  these  points 
and  say  whether  the  propagation  and  per- 
petuity of  our  holy  religion  be  not  a  proof  of 
its  divine  authority.  Let  him  remember  the 
singularity  of  the  attempt,  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  the  success,  the  nature  of  the  doctriiie,i 
the  peculiar  obstacles  it  had  to  surmount,  and 
the  immense  change  produced  in  all  the  habits 
of  the  converts;  and  let  him  contrast  all  this 
with  what  his  observation  suggests  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  and  close 
the  whole  by  contemplating  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied position  of  Christianity  at  the  present  hour. 
When  he  has  considered  these  points,  let  him 
unite  the  argument  derived  from  them,  with  tlie 
proofs  previously  produced  from  miracles  and 
prophecies,  aud  1  think  he  will  confess  that  tbe 
facts  of  the  propagation  ul'  the  Gospel  are  in 
themselves  an  irresistible  1111,^11  me nt  of  its  divine 
original. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  great  additional  force 
is  added  to  this  conclusion,  by  remembering 
that  all  these  facts  of  the  i^ropagatiou  of  Christi- 
anity,   tneontrovertible  as   Lbey  are  in 
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selves.  Were  furttm*  in  direct  fulfilment  of  the 
piedictioDs  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
and  of  our  Lord,  repeatedly  and  most  ex- 
pressly declared.  The  general  argument  from 
prophecy  we  stated  in  our  last  lectures.  Now 
tbe  one  great  end  of  all  the  scheme  which  we 
then  developed,  was  this  very  establishment  of 
CfttiBtianity,  this  very  throwing  open,  the  pri-. 
Tileges  of  the  church  to  all  nations,  this  very 
trimiph  of  the  gospel  over  idolatry  and  vice. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Christianity  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  declared  purpose,  announced  in 
tbe  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  and  renewed  from 
thne  to  time  in  a  still  more  explicit  manner. 
In  the  case  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  we 
see  the  divine  pledge,  given  in  the  word  of 
prophecy,  redeemed  and  fulfilled. 

A  new  confirmation  of  the  two  arguments 
results  from  this  union. 

Four  thousand  years  before  the  times  of  the 
gospel,  the  promised  Seed  wa^  predicted.  By 
tbe  mouth  of  Jacob,  the  gathering  of  the 
nations  to  the  future  Messiah  was  foretold. 
Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah,  and  all  the  pro- 
phets, predicted  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  theiv 
iicorporation  into  the  Christian  ciiurch,  the 
cooverKiou  oi  tin.-  wuiUl.  We  noticed  this  in 
OCT  view  o(  tilt-  pruphecies  of  the  Messiah. 

po^Higation  of 
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I  confess  to  you,  my  mind  sinks  under  the 
accumulated  conviction  of  this  combined  evi* 
dence.  I  confess  to  you,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  assumes,  in  my  view,  an  attitude 
of  moral  demonstration  which  no  one  but  the 
Almighty  God  could  have  given  it.  I  see  the 
wisdom  and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  the  pre- 
dictions of.it:  and  his  power  and  truth  and 
mercy  in  its  accomplishment.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  higher  evidence  being  proposed  to  a  rea- 
sonable creature  like  man.  The  divine  opera- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
demonstrate  the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  and, 
wherever  we  look,  the  proofs  of  this  super- 
natural original,  break  in  upon  the  humble  and 
sincere  heart.  The  proof  of  Christianity  is  a 
universal  proof  springing  from  all  its  parts,  and 
attending  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.  If 
one  topic  fail  to  produce  conviction,  let  the  en- 
quirer act  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
Providence  in  the  works  of  nature.  Let  him 
have  recourse  to  the  universality  of  the  evi- 
dences, the  different  classes  of  proof,  the  con- 
curring and  unexpected  marks  of  divine  agency 
and  interference. 

L  But  in  order  to  the  full  effect  of  these  de- 
monstrations, A  RIGHT  STATE  OF  MIND  is  in- 
dispensable.    Nothing  can  satisfy  the  proud. 
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the  obdurate,  the  captious. — But  why  do  I  thus 
speak? — I  see  the  doubting  mind  impressed* 
I  behold  the  mighty  force  of  truth.  I  hear  the 
confession  of  the  fickle  and  conceited  youth 
DOW  awakened  to  consideration.  The  new  and 
combined  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  from  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  its  propagation,  fills  him  with  asto- 
nishment. He  falls  down  and  worships  the 
Grod  of  salvation.  He  acknowledges  his  former 
ignorance  and  folly.  He  takes  up  the  New 
Testament  with  other  feelings  than  he  ever  did 
before.  He  falls  prostrate  in  penitence  at  the 
foot  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  neglected  or 
despised.  He  breaks  off  those  sins  and  habits 
which  made.unbelief  or  hesitation  unavoidable ; 
and  he  admits  the  purifying  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Go  on,  then,  young  enquirer,  in  the  course 
of  sincere  penitence  and  humiliation  on  which 
you  have  begun.  Listen  not  again  to  the  ob- 
jections and  sophistry  of  the  wicked.  Open 
your  heart  to  the  full  dominion  of  Christianity. 
Bring  into  captivity  every  thought  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  Be  honest  to  your  convic- 
tions. Act  upon  what  you  know.  Implore 
the  grace  of  that  Holy  Spirit  in  his  ordinary 
operations,  whose  extraordinary  power  accom- 
panied the  first  apostles.    The  conversion  of 
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tha  gospel,  when  it  took  place,  had  not  only 
all  the  weight  betooging  to  its  separate  and 
independent  importuice,  and  all  the  authority 
derived  from  the  previous  evideoces  fh>m  nura- 
cles  and  prophecies,  but  moreorer  all  the  super- 
added proof  of  an  issue  appointed  and  foretold 
by  Almighty  Giod.  all  the  additional  impress  of 
design  and  prescience  and  arrangement  and 
sovereignty,  in  the  fact  itself.  This  very  propa- 
gatioQ  was  the  blessing  foretold  hy  aH  the  kobf 
prof^ets  since  the  world  began. 

The  caae  is  stronger  than  this.  AAcr  a 
series  of  fwedictions  for  four  thousand  yeaxs, 
our  Lord  appeared  upon  earth.  The  Jewish 
people  had  foi^tten  their  spiritual  privili^es 
and  blessings,  had  misunderstood  their  prophe- 
cies, had  loaded  tikeir  religion  with  traditions 
and  the  commandments  of  men,  had  cheri^ed 
vain  hopes  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  a  political 
deliverance,  an  earthly  rale  over  the  nations. 
Faith  and  f^iarity  and  spirituality  had  fled. 
They  reject  therefore  the  Son  of  God.  Tbey 
blind  their  eyes  against  his  miracles,  and 
liBsden  their  hearts  against  his  doctrine.  They 
craafy  him  at  last  as  a  blasphemer ;  but  not 
before  he  had  predicted  his  own  resurrectitm, 
predicted  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  psc- 
dicted  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  among 
be  nations,  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the 
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Jewish  eooBomy,  and  the  rery  apostles  who 
should  lay  the  foundations  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom; predicted  the  persecutions  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  the  rapid  extension,  and  the  ''  silent 
and  moral  manner  "^^  of  the  propagation  of  his 
religion  in  the  world. 

With  these  predictions  be  sunk  into  the 
grave.  On  the  truth  of  them  he  v^oitured  his 
religion.  If  he  had  not  been  the  Son  of  God^ 
if  he  had  not  risen,  if  his  religion  had  not  be^i 
diffused  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Christianity  would  have  expired  in  its  birth. 
But,  lo,  he  rises  triumphant  from  the  grave ; 
lo,  he  appears  during  forty  days  to  his  disci- 
ples ;  lo,  he  expounds  to  them  the  mysteries  of 
his  sufferings,  and  affirms  that  he  will  return  to 
his  Father  and  pour  out  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  With  these  prophetic  declarations,  he 
ascends  in  the  sight  of  the  apostles,  having 
first  given  them  a  solemn  commission  for  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  and  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  with  them  always  even  unto 
the  end. 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel^  therefore,  were  in  ex* 
press  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  in  concurrence  with  all  the  ancient 
prophecies  from  the  first  dawn  of  revelation. 

1^  Benson. 
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I  confess  to  you,  my  mind  sinks  under  the 
accumulated  coQTiclioD  of  this  combiDed  evi- 
deuce.  I  confess  to  you,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  assumes,  ia  my  view,  an  attitude 
of  moral  demonstration  which  no  one  but  the 
Almighty  God  could  have  given  it.  I  see  the 
wisdom  and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  the  pre- 
dictions of. it:  and  his  power  and  truth  and 
mercy  in  its  accomplishment.  1  can  conceive 
of  no  higher  evidence  being  proposed  to  a  rea- 
sonable creature  like  man.  The  divine  opera- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
demonstrate  the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  and, 
wherever  we  look,  the  proofs  of  this  super- 
natural original,  break  in  upon  the  humble  and 
sincere  heart.  The  proof  of  Christianity  is  a 
Qoiversal  proof  springing  from  all  its  parts,  and 
attending  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.  If 
one  topic  5ul  to  produce  conviction,  let  the  en- 
quirer act  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
Providence  in  the  wOTks  of  natore.  Let  him 
have  recourse  to  the  universality  of  the  evi- 
dences, the  different  classes  of  proof,  the  con- 
curring and  unexpected  marks  of  divine  agency 
uid  interference. 


I.  But  in  order  to  the  full  efl^t  of  these  de- 
monstrations, A  RIGHT    STATE   OF   UIND   is   lU- 

tepensable.     Nothing  cm  satisfy  the  proud. 
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the  obdarate,  the  captions. — But  why  do  I  thus 
speak? — I  see  the  doubting  mind  impressed* 
I  behold  the  mighty  force  of  truth.  I  hear  the 
confession  of  the  fickle  and  conceited  youth 
now  awakened  to  consideration.  The  new  and 
combined  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  from  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  its  propagation,  fills  him  with  asto- 
nishment. He  falls  down  and  worships  the 
Grod  of  salvation.  He  acknowledges  his  former 
ignorance  and  folly.  He  takes  up  the  New 
Testament  with  other  feelings  than  he  ever  did 
before.  He  falls  prostrate  in  penitence  at  the 
foot  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  neglected  or 
despised.  He  breaks  ofi*  those  sins  and  habits 
which  made  unbelief  or  hesitation  unavoidable ; 
and  he  admits  the  purifying  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Go  on,  then,  young  enquirer,  in  the  course 
of  sincere  penitence  and  humiliation  on  which 
you  have  begun.  Listen  not  again  to  the  ob- 
jections and  sophistry  of  the  wicked.  Open 
your  heart  to  the  full  dominion  of  Christianity. 
Bring  into  captivity  every  thought  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  Be  honest  to  your  convic- 
tions.  Act  upon  what  you  know.  Implore 
the  grace  of  that  Holy  Spirit  in  his  ordinary 
operations,  whose  extraordinary  power  accom- 
panied the  first  apostles.    The  conversion  of 
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tiatioDs  is  ODly  the  mnltiplication  of  the  con- 
TenrioQ  of  iDdividuals.  Vou  canoot  iadeed  wit- 
ness the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  but  you  receive 
them  by  authentic  testimony ;  and  you  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  accomplishmeot  of  pro- 
phecies in  their  effects.  The  heart  of  man  is 
the  same,  the  demands  of  Christianity  are  the 
aame.  The  foundations  of  penitence  the  same. 
The  method  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  in 
the  meritorious  cross  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
same.  The  renovation  of  the  human  heart  the 
same.  The  resistance  of  our  natural  passions 
the  same.  The  obstacles  from  the  world  around 
you  of  the  same  kind.  The  operations  of  grace 
vary  not  essentially  from  what  they  were  in 
the  apttstotic  age. 

You  may  attain  a  similar  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  now,  with  the  first  converts. 
The  evidence  may  somewhat  differ  in  its  form 
and  vividness  and  immediate  impression ;  but 
it  is  the  same  in  authority,  truth,  and  obliga- 
tion. 

II.  And  the  more  you  thus  enter  practically 
into  the  great  question  of  this  lecture,  the  more 
will  your  conviction  be  strengthened. 
If  the  divine  torrent  which  rolls  by  you,  once 
relieves  your  own  thirst,  yon  will  understand 
better  its  virtue  and  excellency,  and  the  living 
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source  from  which  it  springs.  We  cannot  put 
men  into  the  possession  of  the  full  evidence  of 
any  branch  of  our  subject,  except  as  they 
practically  obey  the  gospel.  We  state  indeed 
the  argument,  and  if  there  be  any  candour  of 
mind,  any  feeling  upon  morals  and  religion, 
any  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  any  fair* 
ness  in  weighing  evidence,  we  carry  conviction 
into  their  inmost  soul.  However  slight  their  ao« 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  real  Christianity, 
we  have  proof  enough  to  show  that  such  a  reli- 
gion could  never  have  been  propagated  by  such 
instruments,  in  the  face  of  idolatry,  vice,  sen^ 
suality,  authority,  habit,  persecution ;  and  have 
subdued  the  world,  without  a  divine  hand. 

But  how  much  more  forcible  and  satisfactory 
is  the  proof  to  that  man  who  has  understood  all 
the  awful  doctrines,  and  experienced  and  known 
all  the  transforming  influence  of  Christianity? 
He  has  then  in  his  own  case  a  demonstration  of 
the  power  from  which  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  sprung.  He  perfectly  well  knows 
that  to  effect  the  conversion  of  one  individual 
from  carelessness,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
vice,  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  gospel, 
is  a  work  beyond  the  power  of  man — a  work 
which  in  his  own  case  has  been  difficult, 
slow,  surrounded  with  obstacles;  and  which 
requires,  not  only  for  its  commencement,  but 
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its  progress,  the  continual  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  conversion,  then,  of  the  world 
from  heathen  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  or 
Jewish  formality  and  pride,  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  could  have  proceeded  from  no  other 
hand  but  that  of  God.  As  well  might  feeble 
man  have  attempted  to  dry  up  the  ocean 
with  his  word,  as  the  apostles  to  stop,  by 
human  wisdom,  the  inundation  and  torrent  and 
ocean  of  vice  and  misery.  The  same  power 
which  created  the  world,  could  alone  reform  it. 
The  same  voice  which  said  to  the  deep,  be  dry, 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers;  alone  could  say. 
The  wilderness  ami  the  soiUai-y  place  shaU  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  ryuce  and  bhtsom 
as  the  rose. 
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gioB/the  silent  ^borMretf  priratfe  and  ^domestic 
■life.-  it  makes  good  fathers  and  inotfierS'  of 
teniiiesy  good*  ofaildren,  honest  men-serramts 
and  maid'-servants,  faithful  tradesmen,  >  quiet 
villagers,  peacefal  manufacturers  and  hu8baiid<- 
meo.  These  are  the  materials  of  public  pro^ 
perty.  The  welfare  of  states  is  only  the  con- 
sequence  of  iodividufid  Jbappiness.       >        <• 

2.  In  the  next  place^  Christianity  i  arouses 
the  powers  of  conscience  and  directs  aright  its 
determinations.  It  gives  solemnity  and  sanc- 
tity to  oaths-^^n  which  the  security  of  persoiis 
^uid  property,  and>  indeed,  of  society  in>  all  its 
relations,  so  much  depends.  Thus  it  lays  the 
ibundations  and  forms-  the  sanction  of  human 
laws«  Wherevev  it  spreads,  it  sets  up  a  judge 
and  avrager  within  the  breast,  and  governs  man 
by  the  fear  of  an  invisible  tribunal.  i 

*  3.  Theo  it  discourages  and  tends  to  eradicate 
Hxb  vices  which  most  directly  infest  society — 
rapacity,  violence,  malice,  revenge^  profligacy, 
treachery;  and  establishes  the  contrary  virtues 
of  honesty^  medmess, .  forgiveness  of  iojuries^ 
purity,  fidelity  and  truth :  and  thus  restores 
peace  and  harmony  amongst  men. 

4.  Further,  it  mitigates  that  insatiable  ardour 
after  worldly  possessions  and  enjoyments,  which 
is  the  spring  of  so  many  acts  of -injustice  and 
oppression ;  .by  elevating  man  to  a  consideratioii 
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Evidences.  And  undoubtedly  many  of  its  de- 
tails and  most  of  the  causes  from  whence  it 
springs,  are  best  reser?ed  for  that  part  of  our 
course.  Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Christianity  are  so  obvious  to 
every  candid  observer,  that  we  may  properly 
arrange  them  with  the  external  proofs.  It  is 
surely  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation, that  it  advances  the  solid  happiness  of 
man,  that  it  has  the  promise  of  the  life  tluUnoto 
is;  that,  whilst  its  great  object  is  to  remedy 
the  fallen  state  of  our  nature  by  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  redemption,  it  uniformly  dispenses 
niso  temporal  benefits,  and  raises  the  condition, 
and  promotes  the  present  well-being  a£  the 
human  race.  Christianity  doth  this  in  vaiieuB 
ways — it  implants  those  principles  oq  wbtcb 
the  welfare  of  individuals  and  states  depends — 
it  has  actually  BA^-J.^H£0  an  immense  mass  of 
frightful  evils  from  Christian  connUies'^—iC  has 
MITIGATED  many  other  evils  which  are  not 
entirely  removed— and  it  has  actuallt  cok>- 
FERRED  and  is  conferring  the  most  namerous 
and  substantial  positive  benefits  oa  mankind.  . 

I.  Christianity  iuplants  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  welfare  of  individuals 
' '  ^  states  depends. 

/I^  in  the  proper  province  of  wlr- 
/I 
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gioB^  the  sXtemt  ^bordeetf^priratfe  and  ^domestic 
life.'  it  makes  good  fathers  and "  modierS'  of 
teaiiiesv  good'  ofatldren,  honest  men-serramts 
and  maid^servants;,  faithful  -tradesmen,  -qmet 
villagers,  peacefal  manufacturiers  and  hosbamd- 
men.  These  are  tl^^e  materiais^  of  'public  pvo^ 
perty.  The  welfare  of  states  is  only  thecmi- 
sequetice  of  individufid  happiness. 

Q.  In  the  next  place^  Ghristianity «  arouses 
the  powers  of  conscience  and  directs  aright  its 
determinations.  It  gives  solemnity  and  sanc- 
tity to.  oaths-^^n  which  the  security  of  persoiis 
sad  property/ and,  indeed,  of  society  ini  all  its 
relations,  so  mu(^  depends.  Thus  it  lays  the 
^Inndations  and  forms-  the  sanction  of  human 
laws.  Wherevev  it  spreads,  it  sets  up  a  judge 
and  avenger  within  the  breast,  and  governs  man 
by  the  fear  of  an  iiwisible  tribunal .  i 

•  •  d,  Thea  it  discourages  and  tends  to  eradicate 
Hkt  vices  which  most  directly  infest  society-^ 
rapacity,  violence,  malice,  revenge,  profligacy, 
treachery ;  and  establishes  the  contrary  virtues 
of  honesty^  meekness, .  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
purity,  fidelity  and  truth :  and  thus  restores 
peace  and  harmony  amongst  men. 

4.  Further^  it  mitigates  that  insatiable  ardour 
after  worldly  possessions  and  enjoyments,  which 
is  the  spring  of  so  many  acts  of -injustice  and 
oppression ;  .by  elevating  man  to  a  confiideratioii 
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of  spiritual,  intellectual,  solid,  pure,  eternal 
blessings. 

5.  It  imi^aDts  especially  the  principle  qf 
enlarged,  active,  effectual  beoevolence,  in  op- 
position to  that  inordiaate  setf-love  which  is 
the  bane  of  every  virtue,  the  enemy  of  all  public 
spirit  and  love  of  country,  and  the  ^nj^ne  of 
states.  .On  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men,  is 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  theiChristiao  faith. 

6.  It  is,  ^fain,  the  spring  of  pwapnal  exertion 
and  beneficial  industry— it  expels  indolienc^, 
and  self'iiMUilgence,  and  inspires  an  active  and 
usefiil  diligence,  the  employment  of  life  to  the 
most  valuable  purposes,  and  the  occupying 
with  our  time  and  various  tal^ot^  as  account- 
able stewards  of  the  Great  Householder. 

7.  Lastly;  it  elevates  the  whole  character, 
enlai^es  and  improves  the  mind,  raises  man  in 
the  sc^e  of  being,  brings  him  back  to  bimseJC 
to  bis  fellow-men,  to  his  county,  to  all  tiie 
euds  for  whiph  he  ^^s  created,  to  his  God.. 
It. first  teaches  him  to.lovfthe  Lord  vitk  all  hU 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength  ;  and  then 
to  lave- Ms  n^kbourati  himself. 

II.  By  the  operation  of  these  principles  the 
Christian  doctrine  has  actually  banished  an 
immshbe  Hjiss  or  FRIGHTFUL  EVILS  fron 
Christian  states. 
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1.  Idolatry  with  all  its  atrocious  impurities 
and  cruelties  was  gradually  expelled  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa,  as  our 
holy  faith  was  propagated.  Human  sacrifices 
prevailed  in  the  heathen  world.  Men  offered 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils.  The 
polished  Greeks  and  Romans  were  infected 
with  this  horrid  practice,  as  ■  well  as  the  ruder 
iScytliians  and  Thracians.  It  reached  from  one 
end  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  Our  own  ances- 
tors offered  their  Druidical  victims;  and  on  the 
discovery  of  South  America,  it  was  found,  says 
Rbbertsoto,'  that  Montezuma  immolated  twenty 
thousand  human  beings  annually  to  the  sun.^ 
The  light  of*  truth  scared  away  the  monster 
from  the  Christian  flock. 

2.  Again,  the  heathen  -^ere  full  of  murder^  as 
the  Apostle  strongly  expresSbs  it.  Scenes  of 
blood  made  a  part  of  the  public  diversions  of 
the  people.  Miserable  slaves  were  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts  for  an  amusement  and 
recreation  to  the  populace,  and  were  engaged 

1  See  Bishop  Porteu»  •  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christiaaitf ; 
to  which  excellent  tummary  of  Ryau*8  larger  work  I  am 
n^nch  indebted.  Bishop  Horsle^'s  Sermon  before  the  Philan- 
thropic Society ;  Paley ;  Wiiberforce*8  Practical  View ;  Ful- 
ler's Gospel  its  owa  Witness ;  Harness'  Happiness  of  Men  ; 
Sumner's  Reception;  the  Monthly  Lectures,  1S27 ;  and 
Dewar*8  Designs  of  Christianity,  have  also  aided  me. 
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I  confess  to  you 9  my  mind  sinks  under  the 
accumulated  conviction  of  this  combined  evi- 
dence. I  confess  to  you,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  assumes,  in  my  view,  an  attitude 
of  moral  demonstration  which  no  one  but  the 
Almighty  God  could  have  given  it.  I  see  the 
wisdom  and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  the  pre- 
dictions of.it:  and  his  power  and  truth  and 
mercy  in  its  accomplishment.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  higher  evidence  being  proposed  to  a  rea- 
sonable creature  like  man.  The  divine  opera- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
demonstrate  the  immediate  hand  of  God  ;  and, 
wherever  we  look,  the  proofs  of  this  super- 
natural original,  break  in  upon  the  humble  and 
sincere  heart.  The  proof  of  Christianity  is  a 
universal  proof  springing  from  all  its  parts,  and 
attending  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.  If 
one  topic  fail  to  produce  conviction,  let  the  en- 
quirer act  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
Providence  in  the  works  of  nature.  Let  him 
have  recourse  to  the  universality  of  the  evi- 
dences, the  different  classes  of  proof,  the  con- 
curring and  unexpected  marks  of  divine  agency 
and  interference. 

I.  But  in  order  to  the  full  effect  of  these  de- 
monstrations, A  RIOHT    STATE  OF   MIND  is  in- 

dispensable.     Nothing  can  satisfy  the  proud. 
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4t.  Once  more;  Christianity  has  cleared  a waj^ 
the  immense  mass  of  misery  and  vice,  arising 
irom  the  heathen  customs  of  divorce  and  po- 
lygamy. It  is  no  longer  the  practice,  as  it 
was  in  the  latter  days  of  Rome»  for  the  profli- 
gate woman  of  rank  to  count  the  years,  not  by 
the  consuls,  but  by  the  number  of  her  hus* 
bands.  The  statutes  of  all  Christian  countries 
are  framed  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  and  no  cause  of  dirorce  is  allowed  but 
that  which  violates  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
union* 

By  this  one  act,  Christianity  has  more  bene- 
fited mankind,  than  can  be  adequately  con- 
ceived. AU  the  social  affections,  all  the  purity 
and  comfort  of  domestic  life,  all  the  duties  of 
foqiily  morals  and  religion,  all  the  right  educa- 
tion of  children,  spring  from  the  inviolability  of 
the  nuptial  contract.  Perhaps^  the  superio- 
rity of  Europe  over  Asia,  more  depends  on  the 
abrogation  of  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the 

that  religion  which  teaches  the  imtnortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  redemptioii  of  it  by  Christ  **  The  truth  ia^so  very  little 
value  do  these  people  (the  Hindoos)  set  on  their  own  lives,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  at  their  caring  little  for  the  life  of  another. 
The  cases  of  suicide  are  double  those  of  suttees ;  men,  and 
still  more  women,  throw  themselves  down  wells  or  drink 
poison,  for  apparently  the  slightest  reasons,  generally  out  of 
some  quarrel  I  and  in  order  thai  their  blood  may  lie  at  their 
enemy's  door. — Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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I  confess  to  you,  my  mind  sinks  under  the 
accumulated  conviction  of  this  combined  evi- 
dence. I  confess  to  you,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  assumes,  in  my  view,  an  attitude 
of  moral  demonstration  which  no  one  but  the 
Almighty  God  could  have  given  it.  I  see  the 
wisdom  and  foreknowledge  of  God  in  the  pre- 
dictions of.it:  and  his  power  and  truth  and 
mercy  in  its  accomplishment.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  higher  evidence  being  proposed  to  a  rea- 
sonable creature  like  man.  The  divine  opera- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
demonstrate  the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  and, 
wherever  we  look,  the  proofs  of  this  super- 
natural original,  break  in  upon  the  humble  and 
sincere  heart.  The  proof  of  Christianity  is  a 
universal  proof  springing  from  all  its  parts,  and 
attending  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress.  If 
one  topic  fail  to  produce  conviction,  let  the  en- 
quirer act  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
Providence  in  the  works  of  nature.  Let  him 
have  recourse  to  the  universality  of  the  evi- 
dences, the  different  classes  of  proof,  the  con- 
curring and  unexpected  marks  of  divine  agency 
and  interference. 


I.  But  in  order  to  the  full  effect  of  these  de- 
monstrations, A  RIGHT   STATE  OF  MIND  is  iu- 

dispensable.     Nothing  can  satisfy  the  proud. 
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the  obdarate,  the  captious. — But  why  do  I  thus 
speak? — I  see  the  doubting  mind  impressed. 
I  behold  the  mighty  force  of  truth.     I  hear  the  '* 

confession  of  the  fickle  and  conceited  youth 
now  awakened  to  consideration.  The  new  and 
combined  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  from  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  its  propagation,  fills  him  with  asto- 
nishment. He  falls  down  and  worships  the 
God  of  salvation.  He  acknowledges  his  former 
ignorance  and  folly.  He  takes  up  the  New 
Testament  with  other  feelings  than  he  ever  did 
before.  He  falls  prostrate  in  penitence  at  the 
foot  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  neglected  or 
despised.  He  breaks  off  those  sins  and  habits 
which  made. unbelief  or  hesitation  unavoidable ; 
and  he  admits  the  purifying  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Go  on,  then,  young  enquirer,  in  the  course 
of  sincere  penitence  and  humiliation  on  which 
you  have  begun.  Listen  not  again  to  the  ob* 
jections  and  sophistry  of  the  wicked.  Open 
your  heart  to  the  full  dominion  of  Christianity. 
Bri^  into  captivity  every  thought  unto  the  obe- 
dience  of  Christ.  Be  honest  to  your  convic- 
tions. Act  upon  what  you  know.  Implore 
the  grace  of  that  Holy  Spirit  in  his  ordinary 
operations,  whose  extraordinary  power  accom- 
panied the  first  apostles.    The  conversion  of 
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7.  Privafe  assaMMtian  is  vnethsr  of  ^tli* 
moDStrout  fiends  which  the  true  .roligioD  faa« 
puttd  fli^.  The  guardian  mixes  Dotxiow  ikt 
deadly  cup  for  tlie  unhappy  oqihan,  whose 
hurge  property,  has  been  entrusted  to  hismaa-. 
agenent.  The  husband  no  longer  poisons  the 
wife  for  her  dowry,  nor  the  wife  her  hasbood^ 
that  aht  may,  marry  the  adalterer.  A  Gbns> 
tian  magistrate  haa  no  longer  to  punish  ca^ 
tally  for  this  oae  erime,  three  thcutand  perr- 
SOD9  during  part  of  a  season,  as  waa  the  caoe 
with  a  Roman  praetor  in  Italy. 

Bat,  I  cannot  dwell  on  alt  the  evils  banished 
bythe  doctrine  of  Cbri8t.-r-The  unlimited  ponrer 
of  parents,  extending  to  the  libeity.  and  even 
life  of  their  chiMreatr- the  vindication  and  det 
fence  of  suicide — piracy— ^ublic^  indeceociea 
between  the  sexes — the  incestfti  and  unnatural 
crimes^  which  polluted  the  philosopher  and 
statesautn  of  old,  and  which  thei  poet  did  iJiot 
fear  to  descant  upon  with  the  utmo&taBdifr  i 
ference,  and  connect  for^ootb,  with  moral. ce^ 
flections  upon  the  brevity  of  life..'' ,  i.i 

These,  and  a  thousand  similar  evtia  h»Te 
bfWD  baoished  from  Ghristian  states,  and  ban- 

*  I^Hida  mors  nquo  pnlsat  pedd  pautMTUm  tabenixi 

'Regsmqne  turns  .     i 

Nee  teneram  LTcidam  mirabere,  qno  calet  juventas,  - 
Nunc  oranis,  et  moz  virgines  tspebunt. 

Nor.  Car.  i.  4. 
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ifib^  by  Che  Christian  •doctfine;  ¥bt  thkt  we 
owe'  their  expulsion  to  this  cause  is  manifest, 
beeiause  it  was  Christianity  that  ftrst  riiised  her 
voice  against  them ;  it  was  she  that  first  pro* 
hibited  them  to  her  disciples;  whilst  aU  the 
wisest  men  of  the  heathen  world,  at  the  period 
of  greatest  refinement  and  highest  int^lle(itaal 
cultfvafian,  applauded,  connived  at,  and  prac^ 
tis^d  them/  It  was  moreover  by  Christian 
emperors  that  the  first  public  enactments  against 
them  were  framed.  Constantine,  upon  his 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  stop  the 
crhne  of  infanticide,  ordaitted  that  the  public 
should .  Aaineain  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  were  unable  to  provide  for  them.  In  A.D, 
319',  he  made  it  af  capita)  offence  to  expose  in^ 
fants.  He  promulgated  also  the  first  edict 
agaiUM  ' gladiatorial  shows';  and  discouraged 
perpetual  servitude,  which  was  gradually  les- 
sehed;  fill  at  length  it  was  entirely  bankbed^ 
frdm  Christiialn  states.  The  Christian  religion, 
indeecl,  preserved  the  Roman  empire  from  that  • 
sudden  destruction  which  her  vices  threatened ; 

^  The  favourite  notion  of  infidelity,  that  improvements  in 
motab  and  virtue!  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  progress  of  ciWM* 
zatjon,  is.  cootrary  tp  the  experience  qC  all  age«  of  the  wpfk) — 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  Rome,  India,  testify  agaii>«t  such 
an  assoi^ption*  Civilization,  except  as  accompanied,  and  ani- 
mated, and  directed  by  Christiaoity,  has  uniformly  corrupted 
aud  deteriorated  public  morals. 
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it  infused  into  her  government,  and  the  mass  of 
her  people,  a  new  virtue  and  life ;  and  though 
the  whole  mass  of  the  state  was  too  far  cor- 
rupted to  be  recovered,  it  broke  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  its  fall. 
But  this  leads  us  to  notice. 


.   t 


III.  That  Christianity  has  promoted  the  wel* 
fere  of  states,  by  mitigating  many'  evils 
which  she  has  not  yet  entirely  removed  ; — ^she 
protests  against  them,  and  raises  up  the  barrier 
of  public  opinion  against  their  progress. ' 

The  Christian  revelation  is  a  Veligion,  not  a 
code  of  human  laws.  It  can  tnerefore  only 
reach  public  institutions  and  usages  through 
private  character.  To  gfet  rid  df  these  usages, 
the  reigning  part  of  the  commfunky  must  "act, 
and  act  in  concert.  Where,'  however,  Chris- 
tianity is  not  suflBciently  obeyed  to  eritdicate 
naCional  evils  altogether  and  at'  oticie,  it  be^ns^ 
by  mitigating  and  abating  theto.    "     '       '""' ' 

1.  The  horrors  of  war,  before  the' coming  of 
Christ,  were  inconceivable.  Ambition,  the  love 
of  conquest,  revenge,  w^re  openly  professed  as 
its  object.  "  To  glut  our  souls  with  the  cru- 
ellest vengeance  upon  dur  enetnies,  is  perfectly 
lawful,  is  an  appetite  implanted  in  us  bynalture, 
and  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasurJe^that  the 
human  mihd  can  taste/'  is  the  languagie  of  the 
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great  histo^mn  Thucydides.  *  Aycfige  not  tf our- 
selves^ but  rather  give  place  unto  wraths  is  the 
command  of  our  divine  Master — and  which 
would  have  long  since  extinguished  war,  and 
established  universal  peace  and  tranquillity, 
had  it  been  duly  obeyed.  It  has,  however,  ac« 
tually  been  softening  the  cruelties  of  national 
conflicts  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  We  .do 
not  now  begin  our  wars  openly  for  interest, 
agression,  the  acquisition  of  territory.  We 
do  not  murder  every  human  creature  in  a  be* 
sieged  place,  as  of  o^,  after  having  solemnly 
promised  to  spare  their  lives.  The  loss  of 
thousands  in  the  field,  is  not  the  prelude  to  the 
desolation  of  a  whole  country,  to  indiscriminate 
massacre,  and  utt^r  extermination. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  mitigation  of  the 
horror^  of  war  appeared  in  the  fifth  century, 
whez)  Rome  was  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
Groths  under  Alaric«  Those  rude  soldiers  were 
Christians,  and  thei^r  conduct  in  the  hour  of 
co^qvf^st^  exhibited  a  new  And  wonderful  ex- 
ample, of  the  power  of  Christianity  over  the 
fier^ c^  j)assions  of  man.  Alaric  no  sooner  found 
himself  piaster  of  the  city,  than  he  gave  orders 
th^t^  all  the,  unarmed  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
to  .the, churches,  or  to  the  sepulchres  of  the 
ipartyrSf^  should  be  spared.     This,  you,  will  ob- 

» ,7Jhiif!yd.  1,  vii.  p.  540.  ed.  Frank,  apud  Porteus. 
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serve,  was  an  instaqoe  of  mercy  an^  okodua* 
tion  in  a  whole  army,  in  common -soldiere, 
flushed  with  victory,  and  smarting  under  the 
wounds  they  had  receiyed  in  obtaining:  it.  Even 
Gibbon  acknowledges  that  ''  the  ;pure  and  ge- 
nuine influence  of  Christianity  may  be  traced 
in  its.  beneficial,,  though  imperfect  effectsr^ .  on 
tbebarbarcan  proselytes  of  the  north.  Oa  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  evidently  ttoUi- 
fied  the  ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors/' 
May  we  not  add,  that  in  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  fierceness  of  a  successful,  but  most 
unprincipled  usurper,  had  brought  back  ^  ^ 
much  of  the  ancient  atrocities  of  war,  as=  the 
spirit  of  the  times  would  allow,  the  moderation 
of  the  allied  army,  on  the  taking  of  Paris^  wsis 
a  somewhat  similar  illustration  of  the  influenee 
of  Christianity.^  Indeed,  from  the  ds^8<  of 
Alaric  to  the  present^  the  cruelty  of  war  has 
declined ;  till  now,  not  only  are  captives  among 
Christians  treated  with  humanity,  Mil  ootL- 
qaered  provinces  governed  with  equity,  but  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  is  become 
a  maxim  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  vio- 
lence.    Wanton  depredations  are  rarely  com- 


«  Moscow  BURNT,  Paris  spared,  was  one  of  the  legends 
of  the  triumphant  illuminations  in  our  metropolis,  after  the 
capture  of  Paris  hy  the  combined  armies  of  England,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  in  1814. 
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mitted  upon  'prwate  property,  and  the  iiicli* 
▼idaal  is  Bcreened  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
evil  of  the  public  quarrel.  To  spare  the  efib- 
simi  of  blood,  has  come  to  be  accounted  the 
highest  exercise  of  military  skilL  The  great- 
est captain  of  our  age  is  as  much  famed  for 
humanity  to  the  vanquished,  and  compassion 
to  hfiB  wounded  men,  as  for  conduct  asd  valour 
in  the  field.  ^ 

2.  Again,  the  spirit  of  faction  and  of  party 
animosities  in  states,  are  far  less  bitter  aiid 
permanent,  and  break  out  isato  much  less  vio- 
lent excesses,  than  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  are  now  mollified  by  the 
intercourse  of  private  society,  and  overborne 
by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and 
do  not  lead  to  outrage,  treachery,  assassination, 
and  private  war. 

3.  All  the  vices  which  most  fatally  sap  the 
foundations  of  public  tranquillity  are  mitigated. 
Venality  and  corruption  in  ministers  of  state, 
and  judges,  and  high  political  functionaries  are 

9  The  trei^tineDt  of  persona  impriaoned  for  ciyil  offenoetis 
aUo  soaoftened,  aa  to  be  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  in  heathen  governmenta.  The  philanthropy  of  such  indi- 
vidaala  aa  Howard  and  Fry — the  latter  a  female  of  the  most 
retired  of  the  Christian  sects — casts  a  strong  light  on  the 
charafster  of  the  beneficent  religion  by  which  they  have  been 
and  are  actuated. 
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almost  unkoowD  tbroughoat  ChrutendoBi. 
Acts  of  oppreuioo  against  tke  voice  of  law 
are  now  geaeralljr  reprobated.  Grou  breaches 
of  public  trust  are  infrequeot.  Yice  has  less 
of  a  maligiiaot  and  destructive  cbaraoter  than 
it  had  before  the  laild  doctiiDe  of  Cbristiaiuty 
appeared. 

4.  Again,  as  to  offences  against  temperaaoe 
and  chastity,  Christianity  has  brought  us  to  a 
far  purer  state  than  the  heatben  world.  The 
^vorst  excesses  of  modem  voluptuaries  would 
seem  sanctity  and  continence  compared  with 
those  unnatural  debaucheries  of  the  Pagans, 
which  were  so  habitual  in  their  manners,  thtt 
they  stained  the  lives  of  their  gravest  philoso- 
phers, and  made  a  part  even  of  the  religious 
riles  of  the  politest  nations.*" 

5.  In  short,  Christianity  raises  the  standard 
of  public  opinion  as  to  morals  and  religion, 
protests  boldly  against  every  vice,  and  erects 
certain  common  barriers,  as  it  were,  of  order 

x*  "  All  that  IB  bad  about  the  Hindoos,  appear*  to  arae 
either  rrom  the  defective  motivu  which  their  relif  ion  rap- 
plies,  or  the  wicked  actions  which  it  records  of  their  god*, 
or  cDcourages  in  their  own  practice.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  see, 
thou);h  this  is  pretty  generally  allowed,  how  slow  men  are  to 
admit  the  odvaatage  or  necessity  of  propagating  Chrntianitjr 
lem.  Crimes  uxcohnectid  with  kslioion 
»ay  MOT  coMMOH  in  ObaaeepooT." — Bithop  H^ar,  i,  S70. 
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Md-deMDcy,  orer  which  few  dare  to^p^ess. 
'^e  ^grosser  vices  are  abamed  and  covered  -with 
odnfiiflion;  as*  rape,  adakcfry,  iaoeat,  offences 
agamat  aature ;  and,  in  a  degree,  drunkdbaeas, 
theft,  ftraad  and  profane  s^^'earing*  No  maacaa 
'be  in  reputation  who  oommiu  these  cnmes. 
The  highest  stations  in  the  community  campt 
idUirid  laen  from  the  infamy  of-  theak.  Public 
ceafidenoe  can:  be  fuUy  acquired  xmly^  by  f«i^ 
fVttte  virtneL'  •     ^    . 

I. .  Thus  iOhristianity  benefits  mankmdf  notonly 
•b|p.faaftist)ing  an  immense  mass  of  eirilaltoge- 
Iheiv  ^ut«  byi  restrairling,  curbing;  nxitigatiog 
iwbat  it  hasTi  not  yet  cured.  It  makes  men 
better  ia  spite  of  .themselves,  it  works  upon 
thefn'bjr  a  regard  to  reputation  and  the  fear  of 
shame*  where  it  has  no  footing  in  their  hearts 
:$fi^8Wi»a  direct  influence.  What,  we  may  ask, 
IKQidd  individuals  aad  nations  be  without  the 
Christian  retigion,  inadequately  as  too  many  of 
itljem'way  be  influenced  by  the  true  spirit  of 
her  laws?  Thousands  are  kept  in  order  by 
Qbristianity,  viko  are  not  Christians.  They 
^le  insensibly  guided  by  the  rectitude  which 
the  New  Testament  communicates  to  public 
opinion." 

'<=<^  Bolingbroke  acknowledges  the  advantages  of  Clirrs- 
^mdtf  t»  the  Snt  Christian  state.    He  says,  <*^thatCkm- 
sa^tiDe  aoled  the  part  of  a  sound  politician  In  pr6t6ctiag 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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IV.  GfariatiaDity  has  actdaixt  conpbbeed, 

ANb  IS  COVFERBING,  NUMEROUS,  UOflT  SUB- 
STANTIAL, AND  FOSITIVE  BENEFITS  ON  INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  NATIONS. 

1.  It  has  elevated  aod  blessed  the  female  sex 
in  the  most  strikiog  maDner.  It  has  not  only 
raised  women  from  the  degradation  into  which 
they  were  sunk  in  the  heathen  times,  bb  we 
have  just  mentioned,  but  has  restored  them  to 
all  their  just  rights,  has  clothed  them  with  all 
those  tender  attributes  for  which  the  goodness 
of  God  designed  them ;  has  made  woman  the 

Chriatianity,  as  it  teoded  to  gire  finnoess  and  solidity  to  bis 
empire,  softened  the  ferocity  of  the  army,  and  refonaed  the 
liceDtionsDess  of  the  provinces,  and,  by  infusiag  a  spirit  of 
modentioD  and  snlnnission  to  government,  tended  to  eztin^ 
gakb  (hon  principles  of  avarice  and  andrition,  injnstice  and 
Tiolence,  by  which  so  many  factions  were  formed."  He 
confesses  also,  that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world 
vhose  natural  tendency  was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the 
peace  and  happiDess  of  mankind." 

And  yet  Bolingbroke  and  OiUton,  with  nnacconntable 
inconsistency,  lived  and  died  infidels.  Pride  and  vice  -we 
the  keys  to  such  a  mystery. 

The  whole  Christian  argnment  might  be  maintained  on  the 
admissions  of  one  or  other  of  the  leading  infidel  writersi 
and  no  contest  remain,  nnless,  if  it  could  then  be  called 
coe,  with  the  miseratde,  ignonmt  ferocity  of  Paine  and  his 
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companion,  the  friend,  the  solace  of  man ;  the 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  instructress 
of  their  mutual  offspring ;  the  equal  partaker 
of  his  social  comforts  and  advantages;  with 
only  that  gentle  subordination  which  exempts 
them  from  the  perpetual  uneasiness  which  an 
absolate  equality  would  generate.  Christian 
piety  has  repaid  them  the  arrears  of  ages  of 
cruelty  and  neglect.  We  hear  more  of  women 
in  the  New  Testament,  than  in  all  the  writings 
of  philosophers.  They  now,  generally  speak- 
ing, take  the  precedence  in  piety,  of  the 
stronger  sex. 

2.  Christianity,  again,  has  blessed  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  raised  them  to  a  degree 
of  comfort,  respectability,  and  information,  un- 
known before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel. 
Christianity  has  taught  us  that  all  men  are 
brethren,  that  all  were  made  qf  one  blood,  that 
all  are  redeemed  by  one  Saviour,  that  all  are 
equal  as  immortal  and  accountable  beings,  that 
all  are  capable  of  the  same  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  that  all  are  to  read  the  same  scrip- 
tures, to  worship  in  the  same  temple,  and  ap^ 
preach  the  same  altar.  What  is  it  that  has  opened 
before  all  classes  of  men  the  field  of  competition 
and  improvement  ?  What  is  it  that  imparts  to 
them  a  share  of  general  knowledge,  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  and  the  pleasures  of  intellect 
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tual  improvement?  What  is  it  that  breaks 
down  the  impassable  barriers  of  caste,  and 
places  men  on  the  common  ground  of  their  re- 
spective merits  and  exertions?  My  brethren, 
it  is  the  religion  of  Christ  that  has  done  all 
this.  This  religion  proposes  its  blessings  espe- 
cially to  the  lowly — raises,  improves,  illumi- 
nates, emancipates,  restores  the  poor  and  out- 
cast, and  opens  before  them  the  career  of  use- 
ful diligence  and  honourable  exertion.  And 
yet,  whilst  it  does  all  this,  it  teaches  them  the 
duties  of  humility  and  cheerful  subjection  to 
authority.  No  voice  but  that  of  the  Christian 
apostle,  ever  addressed  to  the  body  of  mankind 
such  words  as  these.  Be  subject  to  principatUies 
and  powers,  obey  magistrates,  be  ready  to  every 
good  work,  speak  evil  of  no  man,  be  no  brawlers, 
but  gentle,  shewing  all  meekness  to  all  men. 

3.  And  what,  again,  has  instituted  all  the 
charitable  designs  for  the  relief  of  human 
wretchedness,  which  are  multiplied  around  us, 
but  the  merciful  religion  of  Christ  ?  What  has 
founded  our  hospitals,  opened  our  dispensaries, 
formed  our  unnumbered  societies  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  aiding  them 
under  the  various  calamities  to  which  our 
nature  is  exposed  ?  What  is  it  that  framed 
tbe  various  wise  and  luimane  systems  whicb 
provide  for  the  sick  and  indigent,  but  Chris- 
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tianity?  What  is  it  that  founded  so  many 
thousand  institutions  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  poor?  What  has  made  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  the  popular  and  ha- 
bitual topic  of  anxiety  and  e0brt?  What 
planted  in  London  the  three  hundred  charitable 
institutions  which  are  now  walking  through  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  misery,  as  angels  of  peace, 
scattering  blessings  wherever  they  go  ? 

4.  Again,  what  has  encircled  age  with  rever- 
ence  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  society  ? 
What  has  inspired  for  the  hoary  head  and  de- 
clining years  that  respect  and  gratitude,  which 
heathenism  knew  so  little  of,  as  a  pervading 
principle  of  social  life  ?  What  has  opened  in 
human  intercourse  those  copious  sources  of 
tenderness,  the  love  and  piety  of  children  to 
their  aged  and  infirm  Christian  relatives  and 
parents  ? 

5.  Further,  what  has  given  to  man  one  day 
in  seven,  for  repose  from  toil,  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  for  re- 
pairing the  decays  which  his  exhausted  powers, 
after  six  days  of  labour,  require?  For  con- 
necting man  with  his  God,  and  preparing  him 
for  eternity  ? 

6.  Once  more,  what  has  infused  into  Chris- 
tian legislators  and  princes,  the  temper  of  equity 
and  mercy  ?    Christianity  meddles  not,  indeed. 
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with  the  particular  form  of  homan  governmeiito, 
nor  does  it  interfere  with  any  acknowledged 
and  long-established  authority;  but  it  teaches 
governors  of  every  class  the  unbending  rules  of 
justice  and  truth.  Christian  governments  are. 
for  the  most  part,  moulded  by  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion.  A  mild,  paternal  spirit  of 
legislation  lias  taken  the  place  of  brute  force 
and  capricious  violence.  Goveroraeiits  are 
now  acting  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  a  despot.  The  most 
arbitrary  Christian  states  are  controlled  by  re- 
ligion. Under  the  heathen^ governments  there 
was  neither  internal  tranquillity  nor  external 
peace.  They  were  continually  Stated  and 
distracted  within  by  popular  commotions  and 
sanguinary  convulsions,  or  exposed  without  to 
unnecessary  and  inexpiable  wars.  And  in  their 
declines  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  such 
dreadful  massacres  and  proscriptions,  as  cannot 
be  recited  without  horror.  CtRistianity  has 
made  princes  the  fathers  of  their  people.  Even 
in  the  dispensation  of  punishment  for  mme, 
the  severity  of  the  law  has  been  gradoally  mi- 
tigated. Capital  punishment  is  not  now  in- 
flicted, as  under  the  heathen  governments,  for 
the  slightest  offences;  nor  is  it  inflicted  in  the 
most  despotic  Christian  states,  suddenly,  upon 
the  bare  order   of  the    sovereign,   mtbout  a 
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fonnal  trial,  conviction,  sentence,  and  mranant 
of  execution. 

7.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  has  con- 
ferred upon  her  subjects  the  blessing  of  equal 
distributive  justice  in  the  administration  of 
courts  of  law.  The  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  the  state,  that  great  bulwark  ot 
liberty,  that  most  powerful  protector  of  the 
rights  and  immunities,  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject — ^was  among  the  heathen 
far  removed  from  that  degree  of  purity  which 
prevails  in  Christian  lands.  In  Rome,  esp&* 
cially  in  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  one  continued  scene  of 
the  most  open  and  undisguised  iniquity,  vena- 
lity, partiality,  and  corruption ;  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  the  most  cruel  injuries,  or  for  a  rich 
man  to  be  brought  to  punishment  for  the  most 
atrocious  crimes. 

But  now  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been 
so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  ^vemments, 
that  all  ranks  are  placed  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws ;  and  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  other  states  where  our  religion  obtains 
in  its  greatest  purity,  the  evenhanded  distri-* 
botion  of  justice,  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  d^ree  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,    the  freedom  from 
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vexations  and  unequal  imposts,  the  open  career 
presented  for  virtue  and  talent,  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  private  life — our  towns  and 
castles  dismantled  through  long  ages  of  internal 
peace — all  proclaim  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  produced  them. 

8.  Even  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 
Christian  commonwealths  feel  the  salutary  in* 
fluence  of  the  vital  principles  of  religious  legis- 
lation at  home.  Under  the  Roman  sway,  the 
provinces  were  the  spoil  of  petty  tyrants.  Every 
governor  was  an  oppressor  and  a  scourge.  The 
privileges  enjoyed  at  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
were  violated  with  impunity  in  its  distant  re*-* 
gions.  Christianity  diffuses  its  benefits.  Our 
provincial  governors  carry  to  remote  climes  the 
freedom,  the  justice,  the  institutions,  the  tran- 
quillity, the  security  for  persons  and  property, 
of  the  parent  state.  The  Hindoo  acknow- 
ledges the  difference  between  a  Mahometan 
and  Christian  conquest.  It  was  the  glory  of 
one  governoc;general  of  India  to  abolish  infan- 
ticide in  Bengal ;  it  was  the  glory  of  another 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture ;  **  it  will  be  the  glory,  we  trust,  of  a  third, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  immolation  of  widows,  and 
similar  atrocities  of  the  heathen  nations  sub- 
jected to  our  sway.     In  the  mean  time,  the 

^*  The  Marquesses  Wellesley  and  Hasting;9. 
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British  authorities,  in  the  rariooB  prarinces, 
are  pushing  our  national  improvements  and  ad* 
vantages  wherever  they  come.^^ 

Such  is  Christianity  in  her  influence  on  the 
weliare  of  mankind.  She  implants  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  well-being  of  individuals 
and  states  depends.  She  has  banished  the 
most  frightful  evils,  she  mitigates  and  raises  a 
barrier  against  every  other ;  she  dispenses  the 
most,  palpable  and  important  benefits.  Nor 
has  she  lost  this  power  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
See  her  entering  now  the  heathen  lands  in  our 
modern  missions.  See  her  by  the  labours  of 
Schwartz  and  his  companions,  in  Southern 
India ;  or  by  the  toil  of  the  Moravian  brethren, 
in  Greenland  and  South  Africa;  or  by  the 
recent  exertions  of  a  missionary  institution  of 
our  own  times,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  displaying 
and  repeating,  as  it  were,  her  mighty  works  in 
blessing  wretched  man.^^    I  follow  her  to  the 

^^  The  propagation  of  the  discovery  of  vaccination  has 
been  zealous  and  extensive,  as  becomes  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. 

^*  '*  They  are  not  Christians,  but  Pagans,"  says  Lactan* 
tius,  A.  D.  306,  "  who  rob  by  land  and  commit  piracy  by 
sea ;  who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  their  hus- 
bands that  they  may  marry  their  adulterers ;  who  strangle 
or  expose  infants,  commit  incest  and  unnatural  crimes  too 
odious  to  relate." — **  Give  me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abur 
sive,  headstrong,  and  unruly ;  with  a  very  few  words — the 
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prostrate  tribes  of  one  region  of  Paganism,  or 
to  the  wild  and  debased  natives  of  anotber*  I 
see  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  first — 
scarcely  removed  from  the  fish  on  which  they 
lived — quickened,  stimulated,  elevated.  I  see 
the  fierce,  bloody,  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
others— dancing  their  infernal  war-step  widi 
the  mind  of  a  fury — reduced  to  meekness,  do- 
cility, simplicity.  I  see  them  castii^  their 
cruel  and  obscene  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats,  and  acknowledging  the  one  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  I  see  the  tears 
of  penitence  flow  down  their  cheeks.  I  see 
their  manners  humanized  and  softened,  stimu- 
lated to  habits  of  solid  and  persevering  and 
well-directed  diligence.  Principles  of  truth 
and  purity  and  uprightness  and  benevolence 
take  the  place  of  animal  indolence  and  insa- 
tiable selfishness  and  remorseless  revenge.  I 
see  the  Christian  institution  of  marriage  open- 
ing the  sources  of  the  social  affections.  The 
Christian  village  begins  to  rise.  The  huts,  and 
churches,  and  schools,  and  bridges,  and  streets, 
and  gardens  smile.  Commerce  visits  the  newly 
civilized  people.  The  sabbath  interposes  a 
day  for  religious  instruction.    The  magistrate 

words  of  God — I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give 
me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish  man,  a  yicious  man ;  and,  on  a 
sadden,  he  shall  become  honest,  wise,  Tirtuons." 
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assumes  his  office.  The  minister  of  religion  is 
the  father  and  friend  of  all.  Disease  and  vice 
and  misery  begin  to  be  lessened  and  disappear. 
Virtue,  peace,  industry,  social  order  are  the 
lovely  fruits  of  the  Christian  faith. 

I  turn  from  the  delightful  scene  to  others 
of  an  opposite  class.  I  behold  the  states  of 
Europe  where  Christianity  has  most  deeply 
declined,  or  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations 
where  it  was  extinguished  by  the  Mahometan 
Imposture.  The  temporal  calamities,  the  civil 
and  social  oppression,  the  decay  of  moral  order 
and  mutual  benevolence,  the  want  of  public 
liberty,  virtue,  confidence  and  integrity,  illus- 
trate by  the  melancholy  contrast,  the  immense 
value  of  pure  Christianity  to  man,  even  as  it 
respects  temporal  benefits.  But  I  will  not 
proceed  further.  No  candid  enquirer  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  whole  of  these  statements 
constitute  a  strong  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  a  religion 
which  is  manifestly  productive  of  such 
benefits. 

Not  that  I  am  to  be  understood  as  denying 
for  a  moment,  the  lamentable  defects  still  ex- 
isting in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
purest  Christian  states.  In  none  are  the 
principles  of  Christianity  carried  out  to  their 
full   extent.       In  none  are  the  blessings  of 
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knowledge,  and  morals,  and  liberty,  and  equal 
laws,  and  the  benign  influence  of  peace  dis- 
persed to  the  degree  they  might  and  should. 
In  none  are  vices  and  immoralities  and  public 
offences  against  God  sufficiently  discouraged. 

But  the  argument  rests  on  the  larger  mea- 
sure, the  far  larger  measure  of  every  temporal 
blessing  which  has  been  enjoyed  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  than  under  the 
Heathen  governments.  The  argument  rests, 
not  on  the  evils  which  remain,  but  on  those 
which  have  been  banished  or  mitigated,  and  on 
the  contrary  benefits  which  have  been  con- 
ferred. The  argument  rests,  not  on  the  minute 
and  narrow  examination  of  a  few  detached 
events  or  some  partial  impediments,  but  on  the 
general  aspect  and  course  of  affairs  during  all 
ages  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  on  the 
universal  testimony  of  history,  and  the  manifest 
progress  of  individual  and  national  happiness. 
Here  every  thing  proclaims  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  every  thing  designates 
her  as  the  friend  of  man,  of  human  nature,  of 
the  whole  race,  especially  of  the  vast  crowds  of 
its  population ;  every  thing  declares  that  she 
has  proimse  of  the  life  that  new  is,  as  welt  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Much  less  am  I  to  be  understood  as  implying, 
that  these  details  of  our  national  and  temporal 
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welfare  as  promoted  by  Christianity,  go  to 
lessen  the  guilt  of  our  individual  vices  and  sins 
as  members  of  Christian  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary,  tbey  increase  our  personal  responsibility. 
The  conduct  of  vicious  men  is,  in  its  aggregate^ 
the  very  cause  that  the  effects  of  Christianity 
are  less  striking  and  complete.  That  our  reli- 
gion has  upon  the  whole  produced  such  im- 
mense good,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  so 
many  in  her  cause  and  the  insincerity  and  vices 
of  more,  is  indeed  a  glorious  proof  of  her  divine 
original.  The  improved  aspect  of  things,  the 
mighty  principles  set  at  work,  the  positive 
changes  effected,  are  indeed  palpable  marks  of 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  But  these  very 
things  aggravate  our  particular  sins,  our  indi- 
vidual neglect  of  Christian  duty,  our  impurities, 
our  violations  of  the  sabbath,  our  scorn  of  vital 
religion,  our  resistance  to  all  the  light  and 
knowledge  and  sacred  influence  which  is  diffused 
around  us.  God  forbid  that  we  should  suppose 
that  our  external  advantages  lessen  the  indi- 
vidual criminality,  which,  in  truth,  they  aug- 
ment. Our  sins  acquire  a  deeper  guilt  from 
the  very  means  of  holiness  and  salvation  which 
we  abuse. 
I  would  therefore,  in  drawing  to  a  conclusion, 

I.  Entreat  each  one  to  ask  himself,  how  far 
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these  good  effects  of  Christianity  have  been 

THE  RESULT  OF  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLES  IN 

HIMSELF.  Do  you,  my  dear  hearers,  exhibit 
in  the  purity  of  your  manners,  the  wholesome 
fruits  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  Do  you  so  fill 
up  your  station  in  the  community  as  to  prove 
the  excellency  of  the  principles  on  which  you 
act?  Do  you  maintain  that  uprightness  and 
downright  integrity  in  your  dealings,  that  kind- 
ness and  friendliness  in  your  temper,  that  dili- 
gence and  punctuality  in  your  engagements, 
that  consistency  and  propriety  in  your  whole 
conduct,  that  others  may  recognize  in  you  the 
efiects  of  a  divine  religion  ?  You  may  be  living 
in  a  bright  day  of  Christian  truth,  and  in  a 
manner  much  superior  to  the  heathens  as  to 
your  particular  course  of  behaviour;  and  yet 
there  may  be  no  Christian  principles  effectively 
at  work  in  your  own  hearts.  It  may  be  others 
who  are  operating  upon  you,  and  not  you  who  are 
labouring  with  others  to  exhibit  the  Christian 
pattern.  You  may  be  passive,  not  active  in  the 
business.  Christianity  may  be  producing  its 
good  effects  notwithstanding  your  irreligion  and 
negligence ;  not  in  consequence  of  your  virtue 
and  piety.  You  may  be  guided  to  what  is 
externally  right,  by  custom,  a  regard  to  repu- 
tation, interest,  the  general  habits  of  those 
about  you;  and  not  from  principle,  not  from 
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the  love  of  God,  not  from  a  conscieQce  of  the 
divine  law. 
Let  me  then  exhort  you. 

II.   Not  to  8TOP  SHORT   IN    THE  TEMPOBAL 
BENEFITS      OF     THE      CHRISTIAN     RELIGION. 

Christianity  dispenses  good,  indeed,  to  all 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  Like  its  divine 
author,  it  blesses  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  But  it  saves  none  but  those 
who  imbibe .  its  genuine  principles,  who  are 
humbled  for  their  sins,  who  receive  the  gift  of 
pardon  in  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  are 
led  and  governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  live 
a  holy  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  it  commu- 
nicates not  only  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
as  my  text  speaks,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
For  its  main  blessings  are  spiritual.  Its  main 
design  is  to  redeem  men  from  death.  Its  chief 
glory  is  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  deviL  Tem- 
poral benefits  are  strewed  by  the  way.  Tem- 
poral blessings  are  incidental.  It  is  Eternity 
that  exhausts  the  designs  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  life  that  is  to  conie  for  which  it  provides. 
To  stop  short  in  its  general  advantages,  is  to 
lose  its  noblest  designs,  to  frustrate  its  grand 
purposes,  to  defeat  its  immense  provision  of 
grace  and  mercy. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  its  temporal  advantages  be 
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fully  secured,  unless  you  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  which  they  flow.  He  only 
knows  the  genuine  happiness,  and  peace,  and 
joy,  which  the  gospel  dispenses,  who  drinks 
them  pure  and  unmixed  from  the  fountain. 
The  dregs  merely  are  reserved  for  those  who, 
refusing  the  living  sources  themselves,  derive 
these  streams  through  turbid  human  channels, 
and  receive  them  into  the  receptacle  of  an  im- 
pure heart.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  as  a  citi- 
zen, if  he  be  not  a  true  Christian.  Yield  then 
to  the  friendly  invitation  of  mercy.  You  ac- 
knowledge Christianity  as  haying  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  receive  it  as  giving  also  that  life 
which  is  to  come.  Let  the  lower  displays  of  the 
divine  bounty,  lead  you  to  seek  the  higher  and 
abiding  blessings  of  salvation.  Soon  will  all  the 
pageant  of  this  world  be  passed,  and  the  life 
that  now  is,  be  removed  and  gone.  Nothing 
then  will  remain  but  eternity.  The  temporal 
benefits  you  may  have  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity, if  those  be  all,  will  then  avail  you  no- 
thing. Secure  then  the  eternal  life  which  is 
offered  you  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  goodness  of 
God  lead  you  to  repentance.  Let  his  daily  boun- 
ties, his  constant  blessings  to  individuals  and 
nations,  be  so  many  witnesses  to  you  of  his 
providential  guidance,  and  so  many  induce- 
ments to  you  to  seek  his  face.     It  is  in  this 
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way  only,  that  the  abundant  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  preserved  in  each  passing  age, 
and  handed  down  to  the  next.  Personal  and 
individual  penitence  and  faith,  are  the  springs 
of  religious  prosperity.  As  these  are  multi- 
plied, Christianity  generally  is  sustained  in  its 
purity,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  every 
class  are  propagated  and  increased.  And  here 
I  would  notice, 

II L  That  the  Christian  religion  is  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  detailing, 

ONLY  IN  PROPORTION  AS  IT  IS  ALLOWED  TO 
DEVELOPE    ALL    ITS    STRENGTH   AND    ENERGY. 

If  our  religious  profession  sinks  into  formality, 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  sink  with  it. 
If  the  heavenly  medicine  be  diluted  or  mingled 
with  foreign  ingredients,  its  virtue  is  propor- 
tionably  diminished.  Christianity  will  not 
contribute  effectually  to  the  temporal  good 
of  man,  except  it  be  exhibited  as  the  remedy 
for  all  his  spiritual  maladies.  The  life-blood 
must  flow  warm  at  the  heart,  in  order  to 
cherish  every  extremity  of  the  frame.  The 
shape  and  lineaments  of  a  man,  without  warmth, 
and  circulation,  are  of  no  avail.  Around 
the  living  substance  of  Christianity,  temporal 
blessings  will  be  collected,  as  comeliness  and 
form  and  flowing  garments  around  the   per- 
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fully  secured,  unless  you  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  which  they  flow.  He  only 
knows  the  genuine  happiness,  and  peace,  and 
joy,  which  the  gospel  dispenses,  who  drinks 
them  pure  and  unmixed  from  the  fountain. 
The  dregs  merely  are  reserved  for  those  who» 
refusing  the  living  sources  themselves,  derive 
these  streams  through  turbid  human  channels, 
and  receive  them  into  the  receptacle  of  an  im- 
pure heart.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  as  a  citi- 
zen, if  he  be  not  a  true  Christian.  Yield  then 
to  the  friendly  invitation  of  mercy.  You  ac- 
knowledge Christianity  as  having  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  receive  it  as  giving  also  that  life 
which  is  to  come.  Let  the  lower  displays  of  the 
divine  bounty,  lead  you  to  seek  the  higher  and 
abiding  blessings  of  salvation.  Soon  will  all  the 
pageant  of  this  world  be  passed,  and  the  life 
that  now  is,  be  removed  and  gone.  Nothing 
then  will  remain  but  eternity.  The  temporal 
benefits  you  may  have  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity, if  those  be  all,  will  then  avail  you  no- 
thing. Secure  then  the  eternal  life  which  is 
offered  you  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  goodness  of 
God  lead  you  to  repentance.  Let  his  daily  boun- 
ties, his  constant  blessings  to  individuals  and 
nations,  be  so  many  witnesses  to  you  of  his 
providential  guidance,  and  so  many  induce- 
ments to  you  to  seek  his  face.     It  is  in  this 
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way  only,  that  the  abundant  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  preserved  in  each  passing  age, 
and  handed  down  to  the  next.  Personal  and 
individual  penitence  and  faith,  are  the  springs 
of  religious  prosperity.  As  these  are  multi- 
plied, Christianity  generally  is  sustained  in  its 
purity,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  every 
class  are  propagated  and  increased.  And  here 
I  would  notice, 

IIL  That  the  Christian  religion  is  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  detailing, 

ONLY  IN  PROPORTION  AS  IT  IS  ALLOWED  TO 
DEVELOPE    ALL    ITS    STRENGTH   AND    ENERGY. 

If  our  religious  profession  sinks  into  formality, 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  sink  with  it 
If  the  heavenly  medicine  be  diluted  or  mingled 
with  foreign  ingredients,  its  virtue  is  proper- 
tionably  diminished.  Christianity  will  not 
contribute  effectually  to  the  temporal  good 
of  man,  except  it  be  exhibited  as  the  remedy 
for  all  his  spiritual  maladies.  The  life-blood 
must  flow  warm  at  the  heart,  in  order  to 
cherish  every  extremity  of  the  frame.  The 
shape  and  lineaments  of  a  man,  without  warmth, 
and  circulation,  are  of  no  avail.  Around 
the  living  substance  of  Christianity,  temporal 
blessings  will  be  collected,  as  comeliness  and 
form  and  flowing  garments  around  the   per- 
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fully  secured,  unless  you  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  which  they  flow.  He  only 
knows  the  genuine  happiness,  and  peace,  and 
joy,  which  the  gospel  dispenses,  who  drinks 
them  pure  and  unmixed  from  the  fountain. 
The  dregs  merely  are  reserved  for  those  who, 
refusing  the  living  sources  themselves,  derive 
these  streams  through  turbid  human  channels, 
and  receive  them  into  the  receptacle  of  an  im- 
pure heart.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  as  a  citi- 
zen, if  he  be  not  a  true  Christian.  Yield  then 
to  the  friendly  invitation  of  mercy.  You  ac- 
knowledge Christianity  as  hBYing  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  receive  it  as  giving  also  that  life 
which  is  to  come.  Let  the  lower  displays  of  the 
divine  bounty,  lead  you  to  seek  the  higher  and 
abiding  blessings  of  salvation.  Soon  will  all  the 
pageant  of  this  world  be  passed,  and  the  life 
that  now  is,  be  removed  and  gone.  Nothing 
then  will  remain  but  eternity.  The  temporal 
benefits  you  may  have  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity, if  those  be  all,  will  then  avail  you  no- 
thing. Secure  then  the  eternal  life  which  is 
offered  you  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  goodness  of 
God  lead  you  to  repentance.  Let  his  daily  boun- 
ties, his  constant  blessings  to  individuals  and 
nations,  be  so  many  witnesses  to  you  of  his 
providential  guidance,  and  so  many  induce- 
ments to  you  to  seek  his  face.     It  is  in  this 
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way  only,  that  the  abundant  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  preserved  in  each  passing  ag^, 
and  handed  down  to  the  next.  Personal  and 
individual  penitence  and  faith,  are  the  springs 
of  religious  prosperity.  As  these  are  multi- 
plied, Christianity  generally  is  sustained  in  its 
purity,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  every 
class  are  propagated  and  increased.  And  here 
I  would  notice, 

IIL  That  the  Christian  religion  is  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  detailing, 

ONLY  IN  PROPORTION  AS  IT  IS  ALLOWED  TO 
DEVELOPE    ALL    ITS   STRENGTH   AND    ENERGY. 

If  our  religious  profession  sinks  into  formality, 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  sink  with  it. 
If  the  heavenly  medicine  be  diluted  or  mingled 
with  foreign  ingredients,  its  virtue  is  propor* 
tionably  diminished.  Christianity  will  not 
contribute  effectually  to  the  temporal  good 
of  man,  except  it  be  exhibited  as  the  remedy 
for  all  his  spiritual  maladies.  The  life-blood 
must  flow  warm  at  the  heart,  in  order  to 
cherish  every  extremity  of  the  frame.  The 
shape  and  lineaments  of  a  man,  without  warmth, 
and  circulation,  are  of  no  avail.  Around 
the  living  substance  of  Christianity,  temporal 
blessings  will  be  collected,  as  comeliness  and 
form  and  flowing  garments  around  the   per- 
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fully  secured,  unless  you  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  which  they  flow.  He  only 
knows  the  genuine  happiness,  and  peace,  and 
joy,  which  the  gospel  dispenses,  who  drinks 
them  pure  and  unmixed  from  the  fountain. 
The  dregs  merely  are  reserved  for  those  who, 
refusing  the  living  sources  themselves,  derive 
these  streams  through  turbid  human  channels, 
and  receive  them  into  the  receptacle  of  an  im- 
pure heart.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  as  a  citi- 
zen, if  he  be  not  a  true  Christian.  Yield  then 
to  the  friendly  invitation  of  mercy.  You  ac- 
knowledge Christianity  as  hsyiug  pramUe  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  receive  it  as  giving  also  that  life 
which  is  to  come.  Let  the  lower  displays  of  the 
divine  bounty,  lead  you  to  seek  the  higher  and 
abiding  blessings  of  salvation.  Soon  will  all  the 
pageant  of  this  world  be  passed,  and  the  life 
that  now  iSy  be  removed  and  gone.  Nothing 
then  will  remain  but  eternity.  The  temporal 
benefits  you  may  have  derived  from  Chris- 
tianity, if  those  be  all,  will  then  avail  you  no- 
thing. Secure  then  the  eternal  life  which  is 
offered  you  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  goodness  of 
God  lead  you  to  repentance.  Let  his  daily  boun- 
ties, his  constant  blessings  to  individuals  and 
nations,  be  so  many  witnesses  to  you  of  his 
providential  guidance,  and  so  many  induce- 
ments to  you  to  seek  his  face.     It  is  in  this 
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way  only,  that  the  abundant  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  preserved  in  each  passing  age, 
and  handed  down  to  the  next.  Personal  and 
individual  penitence  and  faith,  are  the  springs 
of  religious  prosperity.  As  these  are  multi- 
plied, Christianity  generally  is  sustained  in  its 
purity,  and  its  attendant  blessings  of  every 
class  are  propagated  and  increased.  And  here 
I  would  notice, 

IIL  That  the  Christian  religion  is  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  we  have  been  detailing, 

ONLY  IN  PROPORTION  AS  IT  IS  ALLOWED  TO 
DEVELOPE    ALL    ITS    STRENGTH   AND    ENERGY. 

If  our  religious  profession  sinks  into  formality, 
the  good  effects  of  Christianity  sink  with  it. 
If  the  heavenly  medicine  be  diluted  or  mingled 
with  foreign  ingredients,  its  virtue  is  proper- 
tionably  diminished.  Christianity  will  not 
contribute  effectually  to  the  temporal  good 
of  man,  except  it  be  exhibited  as  the  remedy 
for  all  his  spiritual  maladies.  The  life-blood 
must  flow  warm  at  the  heart,  in  order  to 
cherish  every  extremity  of  the  frame.  The 
shape  and  lineaments  of  a  man,  without  warmth, 
and  circulation,  are  of  no  avail.  Around 
the  living  substance  of  Christianity,  temporal 
blessings  will  be  collected,  as  comeliness  and 
form  and  flowing  garments  around  the  per- 
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son  of  a  prince.  But  remove  the  substance,  and 
the  appendages  vanish  with  it.  If  you  would 
have  the  secondary  beoedts  of  religion,  you 
must  cultivate  the  primary  ones.  If  you  would 
have  its  palpable  good  effects  in  implanting 
the  principles  on  which  national  welfare  de- 
pends ;  if  you  would  have  its  good  effects  in 
banishing  enormous  vice,  mitigating  every  moral 
evil,  and  conferring  substantial  benefits  on  your 
people,  you  must  have  a  vital  Christianity, 
pregnant  with  its  first  virtue,  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  glorying  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  honouring  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace.  This  ¥rill  give  you  the  promise 
of  the  Ufe  that  is  to  come  ;  with  that  of  the  life 
which  now  is.  But  if  Christianity  be  stripped 
of  her  peculiar  attributes,  if  she  be  separated 
from  the  person  and  sacrifice  of  the  son  of  God, 
and  the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  if  she  be  em- 
ployed by  the  artful  and  enterprising,  as  the 
instrument  of  spiritual  tyranny,  or  by  the  worldly 
and  speculative^  as  the  means  of  promoting  ci- 
vilization merely,  she  resents  the  indignity,  she 
claps  her  wings  and  takes  her  flight,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypo- 
crisy in  her  room.  ^  We  must  take  the  whole 
of  the  divine  doctrine,  in  order  to  share  perma- 
nently any  part  of  its  sacred  effects.    Then  it  is 

^  Dewar. 
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of  sovereign  virtue ;  then  it  is  productive  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  lowest  scale  of  blessings ;  then 
it  is  true  to  all  its  simple,  and  yet  inestimable 
designs,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  its  minutest 
effects  on  the  reg^ation  of  an  individual  action, 
or  in  its  widest  operations  in  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Thus  it  resembles  all  the  works  of 
God  in  nature,  **  which  are  not  like  the  puny 
productions  of  human  workmanship,  which  serve 
only  one  particular  purpose ;  but  are  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  ten  thousand  different 
uses :  thus,  in  the  midst  of  complication,  pre- 
serving a  grand  simplicity,  and  thereby  bearing 
the  unambiguous  stamp  of  divine  authority; 
like  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which,  while 
it  is  subservient  to  all  the  purposes  of  com* 
mon  life^  keeps  at  the  same  time  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  and  sustains  the  harmony  of 
worlds."  ^^ 

»<>  Wilberforce. 
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LECTURE  XII. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


2  Tim.  iii.  14—17. 

But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  hast  been  assured  of^  knowing  of 
whom  thou  hast  learned  them.  And  that  from 
a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  AU 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness :  Thai 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works. 

We  concluded  in  the  last  lecture  the  series 
of  arguments  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
proved  to  contain  a  revelation  from  God  to 
man.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  afforded  to  the 
acred  authors,  by  which  their  books  are  consti- 
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tuted  the  word  of  God^  the  unerring  standard 
of  truth,  the  divinely-inspired  writings — or,  in 
the  terms  of  the  text,  the  scripture  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.^ 

We  might  have  conceived,  indeed,  that  no 
question  could  have  been  raised  on  this  topic. 
As  the  Christian  religion  has  been  proved  to  be 
divine,  and  to  have  been  committed  to  writing 
by  those  who  received  the  revelation  and  first 
promulgated  it  with  the  attestation  of  miracu- 
lous powers,  we  might  have  supposed  that  no 
doubt  would  have  existed  concerning  the  cha- 
racter of  what  they  thus  wrote.  If  the  scrip- 
tures are  the  records  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  were  written  by  the  Apostles,  (as  we  have 
fully  proved,)  then  undoubtedly  those  records 
have  the  same  inspiration  as  the  other  commu- 
nications made  by  the  same  persons,  from  the 
same  authority,  and  on  the  same  great  subject. 
And  thus  the  case  was  viewed  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  centuries.  The  New  Testament  was 
universally  considered  as  the  infallible  word 
of  God.  It  is  only  in  modern  days  that  its 
plenary  inspiration  has  been  disputed.  Many 
considerable  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity of  late,'  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
proving    its    divine    authority  generally,  and 

1  Tpaftf  OeoifyevjTo^.    ' 
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have  tacitly,  but  most  inconsistently,  given  up 
or  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  books  in 
which  it  is  recorded.  They  speak  of  authen- 
ticity, veracity,  credibility,  but  not  inspiration. 
Some  have  limited  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  prophetical  parts.  Others  have  extended 
it  to  the  doctrinal,  but  excluded  the  historicid. 
Whilst  many  have  lowered  the  whole  notion  of 
inspiration  to  a  mere  aid  occasionally  afforded 
to  the  sacred  penmen.  Thus  the  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  their  readers  has  been,  that 
the  Bible  is  authentic  indeed,  and  credible,  and 
contains  a  revelation  from  God;  but  that  it 
was  indited  by  good  and  pious  men  only,  with 
little  more  of  accuracy  than  would  belong  to 
them  as  faithful  historians.  An  intermixture 
of  human  infirmity  and  error  is  thus  by  no 
means  excluded ;  and  the  scriptures  are  consi* 
dered  as  the  work  of  fallible  writers,  doing 
their  best,  and  entitled  in  all  their  main  state- 
ments to  full  belief^  but  not  under  that  imme- 
diate and  plenary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  renders  all  they  write  concerning  religion^ 
the  unerring  word  of  God. 

The  question,  then,  before  us  is  of  unspeak* 
able  importance. 

It  is  true,  that  even  on  the  lowest  ground  that 

n  be  taken,  the  conscience  is  bound  to  re- 

^  and  obey  the  scriptures.     If  they  were 
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written  only  with  the  same  degree  of  fidelity 
as  ordinary  faithful  historians^  no  man  could 
reasonably  reject  them.  The  chief  facts  are  so 
prominent,  and  the  doctrines  and  duties  are  so 
repeatedly  and  fully  detailed,  and  the  whole 
style  and  manner  are  so  perspicuous  and  forci- 
ble,  that  they  would  guide  every  sincere  en* 
quirer  into  the  way  of  truth.  No  man  could  be 
misled  ^ho  came  to  them  honestly  for  reli- 
gious instruction. 

But  still,  such  is  the  ignorance  and  weakness 
of  man,  that  we  must  not  esteem  lightly  the 
declarations  of  Almighty  God  as  to  the  infal- 
lible inspiration  under  which  the  books  of 
scripture  were  written.  If  it  be  once  granted 
that  they  are,  in  the  revelation  which  they  com- 
municate, alloyed  with  error,  however  small,  an 
opening  is  made  for  the  admission  of  every 
imaginable  corruption.  For  who  can  guarantee 
from  mistake  even  the  best  and  wisest  of  men, 
in  their  conceptions  of  a  religion  so  new,  so 
mysterious,  as  that  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
representations  they  have  given  of  it  in  their 
writings  ?  Who  is  to  distinguish  their  inci- 
dental errors,  and  separate  them  from  the  facts 
and  doctrines  with  which  they  are  interwoven  ? 
If  the  Bible  be  not  divinely  inspired  throughout, 
we  are  still  in  want  of  an  infallible  standard,  tQ 
which  all  other  books  and  instructions  of  every 
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kind  may  be  referred,  with  which  they  may  be 
compared,  and  by  which  they  may  foe  judged. 
Here  then  we  must  make  a  decided  stand. 
The  question  is,  ia  what  sense  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures  said  to  contain  a  divine  revelation  ? 
Is  it  merely  because  the  sacred  penmen  com- 
municate a  revelation  received  from  Gk>d,  ae* 
cording  to  their  best  judgment,  and  of  course 
with  some  intermixture  of  human  firailty  ?  Or 
is  it  because  these  penmen  communicate  a 
revelation  under  a  plenary  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  as  to  have 
been  preserved  from  every  kind  and  degree  of 
error  relating  to  the  religion,  and  to  have  indited 
books,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
determination  of  this  question,  because  we  have 
arrived  at  a  part  of  our  general  argument  which 
admits  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  and  which  renders  their 
decisions  authoritative  and  final.  A  divine 
revelation  they  received — a  divine  authority  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  communications. 
We  have  only  therefore  to  study  the  books 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  open  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  is  there 
stated  upon  the  subject.  All  previous  matters 
have  been    proved — authenticity,    credibility. 
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miraculous  works,  a  prophetical  spirit,  a  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  supported  by  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  God,  copious  good  e&cts 
which  proclaim  the  author  from  whom  they 
flow.  What  then-  do  the  writers  of  the  holy 
books  teach  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  f 
What  can  we  reasonably  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  concern- 
ing it  ? 

This  is  the  one  simple  point  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention :  and  in  order  to  settle  it. 

We  appeal  to  the  unquestionable  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  appeal  to  the  promise  whioh  our  Lord 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  gifts  and  qua- 
lifications they  received  in  consequence. 

We  appeal  to  the  claims  which  the  writers 
themselves  made. 

We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians. 

These  particulars  we  shall  illustrate  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  following  one  we  shall 
show  what  further  light  the  internal  matter  and 
character  of  the  writings  cast  upon  the  subject. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  must  draw 
us  into  some  length,  but  the  whole  influence  of 
Christianity,  practically  speaking,  rests,  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  the  present,  on  the  scrip- 
tural adjustment  of  them. 
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I.  The  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa-* 

I 

MENT  MAY  BE  INFERRED  FROM  THAT    OF  THE 
bLD. 

1.  Need  I  remind  you  that  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  most  distinctly  assert  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Need  I  tell 
you  that  they  recognize  the  whole  of  the  cano- 
nical writings  of  the  Jews  in  their  threefold 
division  of  the* law,  the  prophets  and  the 
PSALMS,  and  attest  and  authorize  separately, 
almost  every  book  of  each  division  ?  Need  I 
remind  you  that  what  Moses,  for  instance, 
wrote  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  expressly  declared 
by  Christ  to  have  been  spoken  by  God  himself? 
— Have  ye  never  read  that  which  was  spoken  to 
you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac ^  and  the  God  of  Jacob! 
Need  I  remind  you  that  what  David  wrote 
in  the  Psalms,  is  plainly  said  to  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  have  been  written 
in  the  Spirit — uttered  by  the  very  mouth  of 
God  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David 
spake. — How  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord  ! — 
Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said, 
— according  to  the  Psalmist's  own  declaration, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me  and  his  word 
was  in  my  tongue.  Need  I  tell  you  that  the 
prophet  Isaiah  is  described  as  speaking  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
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Welt  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet, 
saying? 

And  what  does  St.  Peter  teach  us  univer"» 
sally  as  to  the  iospiratioa  of  the  holy  prophets  ? 
Does  he  not  distinctly,  and  in  so  many  wcnrds 
assert,  that  what  they  delivered  was  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  speaking  in  them ;  and  that 
they  wrote,  holy  men  as  they  were,  not  by 
their  own  will  or  judgment,  but  as  they  were 
guided,  borne  along,  ^  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Searching  what  and  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  spake  before  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow. — The  prophecy 
came  not  of  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
nun  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

And  what  can  be  more  completely  decisive 
than  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  the  text, 
where,  enlarging  the  terms  to  the  utmost  lati- 
tude,  but  undoubtedly  having  an  especial  re* 
ference  to  the  Old  Testament,  he  declares  that 
all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God— 
breathed^  communicated,  inspired  in  a  divine 
manner  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  ? 

This  then,  in  fact,  determines  the  whole  ques<>' 
tion.  We  are  enquiring  whether  the  New  Tes» 
tament  is  divinely  inspired.     We  take  it  for 
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a  dispensation  of  a  confined  range  of  influence 
and  exertion — if  the  Mosaic  economy  had  in* 
spired  writers,  has  not  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation much  more  its  inspired  writers — a  dis- 
pensation universal  and  permanent,  where  all  the 
blessings  are   spiritual — the   last  dispensation 
of  God  to  man,  and  the  fulfilment  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  Jewish;^   under  which  the 
abundant  efi'u^ion  of  the  Spirit  is  bestowed ; 
where,   however,   all  extraordinary  attendant 
aids  are  withdrawn — oracular  responses,  pro- 
phets, miraculous  powers^  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of   the  Almighty — and    the  whole 
church  is  left  to  this  one  single  external  source 
of  truth  in  all  successive  ages  ?    The  Christian 
dispensation  has  surely  a  light  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  dark  and  preparatory  dispensation 
of  Moses.     It  is  not  night  to  us  as  to  an  inspired 
scripture,  when  the  legal  economy  had  the  day 
shining  full   upon   it.      We  are   not  without 
writings  with  the  will  of  God  infallibly  com- 
municated in  them,  when  the  Jews  had  an  un- 
erring  revelation  of  that  will.     We  are  not  left 
to  rely  on  the  credit  of  books  written  merely 
by  persons  of  sincerity  and  piety,  whilst  the 
Jews  had,  and   still    have,   divinely  inspired 
scriptures.     No.     We  haive  not  so  leatfied  Christ. 
The  case  is  perfectly  decisive.     If  we  had  no 

*  The  law  'Ttade  nothing  perfect*  Heb.  vii.  19. 
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Testament  was  Mrritteo,  we-  may  assure  our* 
selves  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  economy  established  by  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father. 

This  consideration  acquires  greater  force, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  surpasses  in  all  spiritual  privileges 
and  gifts,  the  Old.  Among  them  that  were  bom 
of  women,  there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist.  He  was  a  prophet,  ,yea,  and 
more  than  a  prophet.  And  yet — so  much  better 
are  the  promises,  so  much  higher  the  gifts,  so 
much  clearer  the  light,  so  much  greater  the 
freedom,  and  especially  so  much  more  copious 
the  effusicm  of  the  Spirit  under  the  New  Tes« 
tament — he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  greater  than  Ae.  -  -  -  For  if  the  ministration 
of  death  was  glorious,  how  shall  not  the  ministra- 
tion of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory  ?  If  the 
Mosaic  economy  had  its  inspired  writers,  which 
was  temporary,  of  which  many  blessings  were 
earthly  and  figurative,  under  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  given,  in  the  emphatical  sense 
of  the  term;  which  had,  however,  oracular 
responses  at  one  period,  and  an  extraordinary 
dispensation  of  Providence  attending  it  through 
all  its  course ;  with  a  succession  of  divine  pro- 
phets and  teachers  and  continued  miraculous 
powers,  age  after  age ;  and  which,  after  all,  was 
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*  The  iau  luuie  nothing  perfect.  Heb.  vii.  19. 
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Other  arguments  to  adduce,  we  infer  with  un- 
doubted certainty,  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
was  written  under  the  superintendence  and  in- 
spiration of  God,  the  New  was  composed  also 
with  the  same  aid,  and  comes  commended  with 
the  same  features  of  infallible  and  unerring 
truth. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  distinct  recognition  of  the 
New  Testament  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Old. 

The  writers  of  the  Christian  books  speak 
with  the  same  authority  as  those  of  the  Jewish, 
and  evidently  consider  them  as  standing  upon 
precisely  the  same  footing  of  inspiration.  If 
the  prophets  began  with  the  solemn  formula, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord;  the  apostles  begin  with 
the  same  claim  of  a  divine  command ;  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  commandment  of 
God  our  Saviour. 

If  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  de- 
nounce the  judgments  of  God  against  those  who 
disobey  their  authority,  demand  implicit  obe- 
dience to  their  decisions,  and  in  every  part  of 
their  writings  exhibit  the  unequivocal  marks  of 
divine  inspiration,  the  authors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament do  the  same. 

^  We  shall  hereafter  consider  the  direct  claims 
of  the  apostles  to  divine  inspiration,  indepen- 
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dently  of  any  reference  to  the  Old  Testament. 
We  now  assert  merely  that  their  writings  are 
considered  by  themselves  as  equal  in  authority, 
and  as  having  the  same  measure  of  divine  in- 
spiration,  as  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Further,  when  the  apostles  speak  of  the 
books  of  the  first  covenant,  they  class  those  of 
the  second  with  them,  as  constituting  together 
the  one  unerring  standard  of  divme  truth. 
Buitt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  andpro^ 
phets. — TTiat  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets^ 
and  of  the  commandment  of  us,  the  apostles  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

Again,  they  cite  without  distinction  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  by  the  peculiar  and  de- 
cisive name  of  scripture.  For  the  scripture 
saith.  Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  com ;  and,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
reward:  where  the  first  part  of  the  authoritative 
citation  is  taken  from  the  law  of  Moses ;  the 
second  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke/ 

And  yet  more  fully  in  our  text,  the  apostle 
classes  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  common 
under  the  title  of  divinely-inspired  scrip- 
ture. For  though  undoubtedly,  as  I  have 
said,  he  more  expressly  refers  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  yet  he  appears  also  by  the  general 

«  1  Tim.  V.  18 ;  Dcut.  xxv.  4 ;  Luke  x.  7. 
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cast  and  comprehension  of  the  whole  passage 
to  include  those  books  of  the  New  which  were 
then  extant,  (which  was  almost  the  whole  vo- 
lume,) as  well  as  those  that  might  be  added  to 
the  canon  by  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles. 
For  he  first  addresses  Timothy,  as  having  from 
a  child  known  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  exhorts 
him  to  continue  in  what  he  had  learned  and  been 
assured  of.  He  then  joins  this  with  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salva- 
tion.  Surely  this  seems  to  direct  him  to  the 
gospels  and  epistles,  of  which  one  probably  had 
then  been  published  twenty  or  thirty  years.* 
But  this  becomes  more  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  apostle,  after  thus  speaking  of 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  goes  on  to  say,  enlarging 
his  terms.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  as  if  he  intended  purposely  to  comprehend 
those  books  which  expounded  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  Timothy  was 
to  believe.  He  next  declares  that  the  effects 
of  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in 
righteousness,   would  flow  from  it;   which  ate 

0  The  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy  is  of  the  date  of  A.D.  66 ; 
SL  Matthew's  Gospel  of  A.  D.  38.  The  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  A.  D.  54.  Timothy  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  A.  D.  46.  The  whole  New  Testament  was 
eitant  in  A.  D.  66f  except  the  books  written  by  St  John  and 
St.  Jade. 

VOL.  I.  H  U 
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surely,  in  the  latitude  ia  which  they  are  here 
taken,  the  inseparable  adjuncts  of  the  brighter 
light  of  the  New  Testament.  Much  more, 
when  the  apostle  adds.  That  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
goodworks^  a  result  which  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  last  revelation  of  the  Almighty.  Bishop 
Warburton  accordingly  thinks  that  "  St.  Paul, 
in  the  general  proposition  that  all  scripture 
is  given  by  ifispiration  of  God,  necessarily  in* 
eludes  the  scripture  of  the  New  Testament^ 
what  it  predicates  of  all  scripture,  taking  in  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old ;  as  well  that  which 
was  to  be  written,  as  that  which  was  already 
collected  into  a  canon.  For  the  term  scriptitre, 
as  the  context  leads  us  to  understand  it,  is 
general,  and  means  a  religious  rule,  perfect  in 
its  direction  for  the  conduct  of  human  life  in 
belief  and  practice ;  it  being  under  this  idea 
he  recommends  the  scriptures  to  Timothy.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  is  universal,  and  amounts 
to  this.  That  divine  inspiration  is  an  essential 
quality  of  every  scripture,  which  constitutes 
the  LAW  or  rule  of  a  religion  coming  from 
God."^ 

7  Works,  viii.  271.  Besides  Bishop  Warbu.rton,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Bishops  Horsley,  Tomline,  and  Van  Mildert> 
especially  to  the  last;  also  to  the  works  of  Calamyj  Uor- 

"ry,  Abbadie,  Boyle's  Style  of  Scripture,  Williams,  and 
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But,  if  any  doubt  rest  on  the  above  argu- 
ment, it  is  removed  by  St.  Peter,  virho  calls  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  by  the  solemn  title  of  scrip- 
tures, considers  them  as  parallel  with  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  declares  they  were 
indited  by  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and 
classes  them  with  the  inspired  writings  which 
the  ignorant  and  unstable  wrest«  And  he  does 
all  this  incidentally,  as  if  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  were  a  point  of  acknowledged 
truth.  He  does  it  also  when  writing  to  stir  up 
the  pure  minds  of  thejirst  Christians^  who  knew, 
and  were  established  in  the  truths  j)f  the  gospel; 
and,  with  the  view  of  their  being  able^  after  his 
decease^  to  have  his  instructions  always  in  remem- 
brance. He  does  it  further,  after  he  had  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  the  gospel  had  been  preach^ 
ed,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven. 
And  he  concludes  his  epistle  with  the  remark- 
able words,  /  have  written  briefly^  exhorting 
and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  Chd 
in  which  ye  stand.     Surrounded  with  such  con- 

Blackall's  Boyle's  Lectures,  Campbell^  Jortin,  Bennett,  Hart- 
ley, Jacquelot,  Hey'a  Lectures^  Houteyille,  Jenkins,  Seed, 
Gregory,  Dick,  Benson,  Franks.  But  the  works  most  practi- 
cal, and  which  have  given  me  most  satisfaction,  are  La- 
niotte.  Dr.  Lowth,  Doddridge,  and  Scott  in  his  preface  to  his 
Commentary.  Perhaps,  if  1  were  to  select  one  work  only,  it 
would  be  Lamotte*s  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  assert* 
ed  and  explained,  1694. 

H  M  2 
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kind  may  be  referred,  with  which  they  may  he 
compared,  and  by  which  they  may  foe  judged. 
Here  then  we  must  make  a  decided  stand. 
The  question  is,  in  what  sense  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures  said  to  contain  a  divine  revelation  ? 
Is  it  merely  because  the  sacred  penmen  com- 
municate a  revelation  received  from  God,  ac*- 
cording  to  their  best  judgment,  and  of  course 
with  some  intermixture  of  human  frailty  ?  Or 
is  it  because  these  penmen  communicate  a 
revelation  under  a  plenary  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  as  to  have 
been  preserved  from  every  kind  and  degree  of 
error  relating  to  the  religion,  and  to  have  indited 
books,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
determination  of  this  question,  because  we  have 
arrived  at  a  part  of  our  general  argument  which 
admits  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  and  which  renders  their 
decisions  authoritative  and  final.  A  divine 
revelation  they  received — a  divine  authority  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  communications. 
We  have  only  therefore  to  study  the  books 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  open  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  is  there 
stated  upon  the  subject.  All  previous  matters 
have  been    proved — authenticity,    credibility, 
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miraculous  works,  a  prophetical  spirit,  a  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  supported  by  the  imme* 
diate  interference  of  God,  copious  good  effects 
which  proclaim  the  author  from  whom  they 
flow.  What  then-  do  the  writers  of  the  holy 
books  teach  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  ? 
What  can  we  reasonably  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  concern- 
ing it  ? 

This  is  the  one  simple  point  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention :  and  in  order  to  settle  it. 

We  appeal  to  the  unquestionable  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  appeal  to  the  promise  which  our  Lord 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  gifts  and  qua- 
lifications they  received  in  consequence. 

We  appeal  to  the  claims  which  the  writers 
themselves  made. 

We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians. 

These  particulars  we  shall  illustrate  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  following  one  we  shall 
show  what  further  light  the  internal  matter  and 
character  of  the  writings  cast  upon  the  subject. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  must  draw 
us  into  some  length,  but  the  whole  influence  of 
Christianity,  practically  speaking,  rests,  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  the  present,  on  the  scrip- 
tural adjustment  of  them. 
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decisions  authoritative  and  final.  A  divine 
revelation  they  received — a  divine  authority  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  communications. 
We  have  only  therefore  to  study  the  books 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  open  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  is  there 
stated  upon  the  subject.  All  previous  matters 
have  been    proved — authenticity,    credibility. 
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miraculous  works,  a  prophetical  spirit,  a  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  supported  by  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  God,  copious  good  effects 
which  proclaim  the  author  from  whom  they 
flow.  What  then*  do  the  writers  of  the  holy 
books  teach  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  ? 
What  can  we  reasonably  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  concern- 
ing it  ? 

This  is  the  one  simple  point  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention :  and  in  order  to  settle  it. 

We  appeal  to  the  unquestionable  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  appeal  to  the  promise  which  our  Lord 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  gifts  and  qua- 
lifications they  received  in  consequence. 

We  appeal  to  the  claims  which  the  writers 
themselves  made. 

We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians. 

These  particulars  we  shall  illustrate  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  following  one  we  shall 
show  what  further  light  the  internal  matter  and 
character  of  the  writings  cast  upon  the  subject 

The  consideration  of  these  points  must  draw 
us  into  some  length,  but  the  whole  influence  of 
Christianity,  practically  speaking,  rests,  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  the  present,  on  the  scrip- 
tural adjustment  of  them. 
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kind  may  be  referred,  with  which  they  may  be 
compared,  and  by  which  they  may  be  judged. 
Here  then  we  must  make  a  decided  stand. 
The  question  is,  ia  what  sense  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures  said  to  contain  a  divine  revelation  ? 
Is  it  merely  because  the  sacred  penmen  com- 
municate a  revelation  received  finom  Gk>d,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment,  and  of  course 
with  some  intermixture  of  human  frailty  ?  Or 
is  it  because  these  penmen  communicate  a 
revelation  under  a  plenary  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  as  to  have 
been  preserved  from  every  kind  and  degree  of 
error  relating  to  the  religion,  and  to  have  indited 
books,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
determination  of  this  question,  because  we  have 
arrived  at  a  part  of  our  general  argument  which 
admits  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  and  which  renders  their 
decisions  authoritative  and  final.  A  divine 
revelation  they  received — a  divine  authority  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  communications. 
We  have  only  therefore  to  study  the  books 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  open  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  is  there 
stated  upon  the  subject.  All  previous  matters 
have  been    proved — ^authenticity,    credibility. 
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miraculous  works,  a  prophetical  spirit,  a  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  supported  by  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  God,  copious  good  effects 
which  proclaim  the  author  from  whom  they 
flow.  What  then-  do  the  writers  of  the  holy 
books  teach  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  ? 
What  can  we  reasonably  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  concern- 
ing it  ? 

This  is  the  one  simple  point  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention :  and  in  order  to  settle  it» 

We  appeal  to  the  unquestionable  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  appeal  to  the  promise  which  our  Lord 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  gifts  and  qua- 
lifications they  received  in  consequence. 

We  appeal  to  the  claims  which  the  writers 
themselves  made. 

We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians. 

These  particulars  we  shall  illustrate  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  following  one  we  shall 
show  what  further  light  the  internal  matter  and 
character  of  the  writings  cast  upon  the  subject. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  must  draw 
us  into  some  lengthy  but  the  whole  influence  of 
Christianity,  practically  speaking,  rests,  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  the  present,  on  the  scrip- 
tural adjustment  of  them. 
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kind  may  be  referred,  yvith  which  they  may  be 
compared,  and  by  which  they  may  be  judged. 
Here  then  we  must  make  a  decided  stand. 
The  question  is,  in  what  sense  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures  said  to  contain  a  divine  revelation  ? 
Is  it  merely  because  the  sacred  penmen  com* 
mnnicate  a  revelation  received  firom  God,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment,  and  of  course 
with  some  intermixture  of  human  frailty?  Or 
is  it  because  these  penmen  communicate  a 
revelation  under  a  plenary  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  as  to  have 
been  preserved  from  every  kind  and  degree  of 
error  relating  to  the  religion,  and  to  have  indited 
books,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
determination  of  this  question,  because  we  have 
arrived  at  a  part  of  our  general  argument  which 
admits  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  and  which  renders  their 
decisions  authoritative  and  final.  A  divine 
revelation  they  received — a  divine  authority  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  their  communications. 
We  have  only  therefore  to  study  the  books 
themselves.  We  have  only  to  open  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  is  there 
stated  upon  the  subject.  All  previous  matters 
have  been    proved — authenticity,    credibility. 
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miraculous  works,  a  prophetical  spirit,  a  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  supported  by  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  God,  copious  good  effects 
which  proclaim  the  author  from  whom  they 
flow.  What  then*  do  the  writers  of  the  holy 
books  teach  us  upon  the  subject  of  inspiration  ? 
What  can  we  reasonably  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  concern- 
ing it  ? 

This  is  the  one  simple  point  which  now  de- 
mands our  attention :  and  in  order  to  settle  it. 

We  appeal  to  the  unquestionable  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  appeal  to  the  promise  which  our  Lord 
made  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  gifts  and  qua- 
lifications they  received  in  consequence. 

We  appeal  to  the  claims  which  the  writers 
themselves  made. 

We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians. 

These  particulars  we  shall  illustrate  in  the 
present  lecture.  In  the  following  one  we  shall 
show  what  further  light  the  internal  matter  and 
character  of  the  writings  cast  upon  the  subject. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  must  draw 
us  into  some  length,  but  the  whole  influence  of 
Christianity,  practically  speaking,  rests,  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  the  present,  on  the  scrip- 
tural adjustment  of  them. 
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then  absurd — I  was  going  to  say,  impious — ^to 
conceive  that  he  should  be  left  and  deserted  of 
God,  who  was  at  the  very  time  surrounding 
him  with  the*  tokens  of  his  extraordinary  pre- 
sence and  care,  to  mingle  error  with  his  most 
solemn  instructions,  and  human  frailty  with 
divine  truth  ? 

It  is  allowed  by  all  who  receive  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
conferred  an  infallibility  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  as  he  preached  it  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile: and  surely  this  infallibility  extended  to 
every  thing  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  the  re- 
ligion which  he  and  his  fellow-apostles  propa- 
gated. If  the  Holy  Ghost  exalted  and  elevated 
their  minds  in  their  apostolical  function  gene- 
rally, much  more  would  his  gifts  attend  them 
when  inditing  those  books  which  were  to  be  the 
abiding  records  of  the  Christian  faith.  During 
their  lives,  they  could  easily  rectify  the  mistakes 
and  heresies  that  arose  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  churches.  But  after  their  decease,  things 
would  fall  into  their  ordinary  course.  The  state 
of  the  church  would  be  altered  from  the  extraor* 
dinary  guidance  of  the  apostles,  to  the  ordinary 
guidance  of  imperfect  men.  Feeble  persons 
would  soon  mistake  in  doctrine  ;  their  memory 
would  fail  to  retain  what  had  been  taught 
them ;  false  brethren  would  come  in ;  damna- 
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ble  heresies  would  be  privily  taught.  There 
would  want  authoritative  decisions^  a  standard, 
a  rule  to  which  all  claims  might  be  referred. 
God,  who  inspired  the  apostles  to  teach  the 
worlds  inspired  them  therefore  to  write  what 
they  taught,  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith 
uncontaminated  to  every  future  age.  And  can 
any  thing  be  more  pernicious,  than  to  sup* 
pose,  without  any  one.  argument  from  reason 
or  scripture,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  assisted  them 
in  the  temporary  instruction  of  a  passing  age, 
but  left  them  to  themselves  in  their  permanent 
doctrine,  in  which  the  church,  through  all  ftiture 
ages  was  interested ;  that  they  were  inspired  in 
discharging  one  part  of  their  office,  but  de- 
serted by  the  divine  Enlightener  when  they 
sat  down  to  the  other ;  that  the  Spirit  was 
bountifully  with  them  in  their  assemblies,  but 
withdrew  when  theyretired  to  their  studies;  that 
their  speech  was  with  infallibility  and  power, 
but  their  writing  with  a  mixture  of  feebleness 
and  imperfection  ;  that  they  were  supernaturally 
aided  in  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  gos* 
pel  in  their  discourses,  but  left  destitute  when 
reducing  those  discourses  to  writing ;  that  their 
sermons  were  the  word  of  God,  but  their  books 
the  word  of  man  1  ^ 

»  *'  You  will  remember,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
lerelatioo,"  says  Bishop  Horsley  against  them  who  denied 
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Besides,  we  are  to  recollect,  that  the  apostles 
perpetually  appeal  in  their  epistles  to  what  they 
had  taught,  as  corresponding  with  what  they 
wrote,  and  confirming  it.  They  speak  of  their 
preaching  and  writing  indifferently  as  the  same 
gospel.  Remember  ye  twt,  that  when  I  was  yet 
with  yoUf  haw  I  told  you  of  these  things  ? —  We 
write  none  other  things  unto  youy  than  what  you 
read  or  acknowledge^  and  I  trust  you  shall  ac- 
knowledge even  unto  the  end. — Hold  fast  the  form 

the  miraculous  nativity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists^ 
**  were  not  originally  delivered  in  a  system,  but  interwoven  in 
the  history  of  our  Saviour^s  life.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
first  preachers  were  not  inspired  in  the  composition  of  the 
narratives  in  which  their  doctrine  is  conveyed,  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  to  deny  their  inspiration  in  general.  You  will 
perhaps,  think  it  incredible,  that  they  who  were  assisted  by 
the  divine  Spirit  when  they  preached,  should  be  deserted  by 
that  Spirit  when  they  committed  what  they  had  preached  to 
writing.  You  will  think,  it  improbable,  that  they  who  were 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  should  be  en- 
dowed with  no  gift  of  discerning  the  truth  of  facts.  You  will 
recollect  one  instance  in  which  St.  Peter  detected  a  falsehood 
by  the  light  of  inspiration ;  and  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  it  could  be  of  no  less  importance  to  the  church, 
that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  should  be  enabled  to  detect 
falsehoods  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  than  that  St. 
Peter  should  be  enabled  to  detect  Anaaias*8  lie,  about  the 
sale  of  his  estate.  You  will  think  it  unlikely,  that  they  who 
were  led  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth,  should  be  permitted  to 
lead  the  whole  church  for  many  ages  into  error." — Sermon 
xxxiv.  Luke  i.  28. 
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of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me.  Such 
is  the  language  which  marks  the  identity  of 
their  discourses  and  letters.  But  this  identity 
is  definitively  settled  by  the  authority  of  God 
himself.  Every  one  of  the  attestations  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  full  inspiration  oftheOld, 
as  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  applied  in- 
differently to  what  was  spoken  by  Moses,  and 
David^  and  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets,  and 
to  what  was  written  by  them  ;  nay,  though  the 
passages,  as  cited,  were  of  necessity  taken  from 
the  written  canon  of  the  Jewish  church,  they 
are  expressly  described  as  spoken  by  God,  ut- 
tered by  the  mouth  of  God,  said  or  declared  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Further,  the  epistles  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  newly-founded  churches,  to  guard  them,  as 
we  have  just  observed,  against  seducers ;  to  cor- 
rect rising  errors,  to  communicate  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel,  to  establish  them  in  the  faith, 
to  call  them  back  from  false  teachers^  to  the 
doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  apostles ;  to  remind 
them  of  what  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers 
in  Christ  at  their  first  conversion;  to  be  the 
guide  and  standard  of  truth,  after  the  decease 
of  the  apostles ;  to  supply,  in  short,  the  per- 
sonal presence  and  authority  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  in  every  age.  The  epistles,  there- 
fore, are  silent  preachers,   representatives  of 
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those  who  wrote  them ;  summaries  of  their  oral 
iastructions ;  sermons  adapted  to  the  most  im- 
portant emergencies  of  the  churches,  and  de- 
livered permanently  by  pen  and  ink,  instead  of 
of.onanyoneoccasion,  by  actual  bodily  presence 
and  voice.  But  what  would  all  this  have  avail- 
ed, if  the  slightest  suspicion  of  inaccuracy  could 
have  been  justly  imputed  to  these  communica- 
tions ?  What  disputes  would  have  been  ad- 
justed? What  errors  corrected  ?  What  agita- 
tions calmed  ?  What  authoritative  determina- 
tions concluded  ?  What  measures  of  peace  and 
truth  restored  ?  What  standard  erected  for  fu- 
ture ages  ? 

The  churches,  also,  then  abounded  with  per- 
sons endued  themselves  with  miraculous  gifts ; 
themselves  speaking  with  tongues,  themselves 
illuminated  with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, themselves  capable  of  prophesying  and 
interpreting  tongues,  and  discerning  spirits. 
To  have  addressed,  therefore,  to  converts  thus 
gifted,  human  and  fallible  epistles,  would  have 
been  to  send  an  uninspired  writing  to  an  illu- 
minated and  inspired  body  of  Christians. 

Would  the  Corinthians,  for  instance,  divided 
amongst  themselves,  vain  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
with  which  they  abounded,  and  distracted  by 
false  teachers,  have  listened  for  one  moment  to 
the  exhortations  and  reproofs  of  the  Apostle,  if 
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they  had  not  known  that  Christ  was  speaking  in 
him^  and  that  miraculous  punishments  would 
visit  the  disobedient  ?  In  fact,  the  very  unction 
from  the  Holy  One  by  which  the  Jirst  Christians 
knew  aU  things,  and  needed  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  that  any  should  teach  them,  but  were 
enabled  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  were  of 
God;  would  most  assuredly  have  detected  a 
defective  canon  of  faith,  and  induced  them  to 
refuse  obedience  to  a  rule  inferior  in  any  re- 
spects^ to  that  which  their  own  recollection  of 
the.  apostolical  discourses,  and  their  own  com- 
parison of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  gospels^ 
might  in  some  points  have  supplied. 

The  inspiration,  then,  of  the  instructions,  oral 
and  written,  of  the  Apostles,  was  full  and  com- 
plete,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  absolutely  excluded  all 
intermixture  of  human  frailty  with  their  divine 
communications. 

III.  But  I  appeal  to  what  the  apostles 

THEMSELVES  CLAIM   UPON    THIS    SUBJECT.      I 

appeal  to  their  own  assertions  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  their  writings. 

Bear  in  mind  the  acknowledged  facts  of  the 
case*  The  apostles  received  a  revelation  from 
heaven  to  communicate  to  mankind ;  they  place 
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tbeir  books  on  the  same  footiog,  and  claim  for 
them  the  same  authority  as  the  divinely- 
inspired  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  endowed  with  an  exuberant  supply  of  mira- 
culous ^fts  according  to  the  promise  of  their 
Lord.  They  are  accompanied  in  tbeir  progress 
in  promulgating  the  gospel,  with  incessant  de- 
monstrations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  not 
merely  authentic  and  credible  witnesses ;  they 
are  persons  divinely  authorized,  divinely  gift- 
ed, divinely  inspired.  All  this  we  now  take 
for  admitted,  because  it  has  been  fully  and 
distinctly  proved.  If,  therefore,  they  use  such 
language  as  manifestly  asserts  a  direct  and 
plenary  inspiration  in  all  their  epistles ;  if  they 
claim  the  implicit  obedience  of  mankind  to  their 
instructions  as  to  the  direct  word  of  God,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  were  assisted  and  con- 
ducted by  the  fiill  superintendence  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  first  letter  addressed 
by  the  College  of  Apostleis  to  the  Brethren  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  brief  address  on  a  tempo 
rary  subject,  will  give  us  a  pledge  of  what  aid 
they  received  in  their  writings  desired  for 
every  age.  In  the  coarse,  then,  of  this  short 
letter,  they  use,  without  any  mark  of  its  bang 
an  unexpected  circumstance,  these  words,  /<rr 
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it  seemed  goad  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.  Then 
the  apostolical  epistles  are  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Open,  in  the  next  place,  the  first  of  the  epis- 
tles to  the  churches  generally,  to  the  Romans  for 
instance ;  what  is  the  authority  which  it  assumes? 
How  does  it  begin  and  close  ?  Paul  a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  separated 
unto  the  gospel  of  God,  concerning  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  by  whom  we  have  received  grace 
and  apostleship  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all 
tuitions,  for  his  name ;  grace  be  to  you  and  peace 
from  God  our  father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Apostle,  you  see,  is  separated  unto  the 
gospel ;  he  receives,  not  only  the  apostleship, 
but  grace  for  that  apostleship ;  all  nations  are 
required  to  receive  with  implicit  faith  his  in- 
structions; every  word  he  writes  is  as  from 
Christ  himself.  And  how  doth  he  conclude  his 
epistle  ?  The  grace  of  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all.  Amen.  Now  unto  him  that  is  of 
power  to  establish  you  according  to  my  gospel  and 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret 
since  the  world  began  ,*  but  now  is  made  manifest, 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  everlasting  God  made 
known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  the  faith. 
To  God  only  wise  be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ 
for  ever.     Amen.     Now  what  I  ask  is,  whether 
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any  errors  whatever  can  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  an  epistle,  written,  let  me 
remind  you,  by  one  filled  with  the  extraordinary 
iilutnination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sustained  with 
the  word  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  who 
thus  appeals  to  the  only  wise  God  to  confirm 
tlic  doctrines  which  be  bad  received  by  reve- 
lation, and  had  promulgated,  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  ?  I  ask  whether 
this  language  does  not  fully  sustain  and  render 
certain  the  fact  of  that  plenary  inspiration  which 
our  preceding  arguments  established  ? 

We  open  the  next  epistle,  that  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  what  is  the  language  of  that  sacred 
composition?  What  its  authority?  Whence 
its  source?  The  apostle  begins — My  tpeech 
and  my  preaching  teas  not  with  enticing  words 
ofman'g  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  S^rit 
and  of  power.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in 
the  visdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  He 
then  goes  on  to  declare,  that  his  doctrine  was 
ihe  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery — that  God  had 
revealed  it  to  him  by  his  ^irit — that  it  was  what 
none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew ;  but  what 
he  had  received  from  the  Spirit,  with  which  he 
had  been  inspired,  that  he  might  know  the  things 
that  were  freely  given  to  him  of  God.     Can  any 
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language  imply  a  divine  inspiration,  if  this  does 
not  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  all  this  revelation 
and  communication  of  the  Spirit  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  apostle  by  an  infallible  in- 
struction, to  place  the  faith  of  his  converts,  in 
every  particular,  however  minute,  relating  to 
Christianity,  on  the  footing  he  expressly  states — 
not  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  the  potver  of  God  ?  But, 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  apostle  de- 
clares this  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  matCs  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Hohf 
Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual ;  or  as  some  would  render  it,  adapting 
spiritual  expressions  to  spiritual  things.  And 
then  in  the  close  of  the  chapter,  when  with  a 
noble  freedom,  in  a  consciousness  of  the  distin- 
guished character  he  bore,  he  had  put  the  ques^ 
tion  to  the  whole  world.  Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  He  triumphantly  adds,  But 
we  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  assertion  of  di- 
rect inspiration,  extending  even  to  the  words  in 
which  he  was  to  convey  the  divine  message. 
But  observe,  next,  the  authority  with  which  he 
brings  every  pretence  to  the  test,  and  proposes 
the  admission  of  his  inspiration,  as  the  proof  of 
the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  denounces 
miraculous  judgments  on  the  disobedient.     If 
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anij  rmn  think  himself  to  be  a  prtqthet  or  apirituai, 
let  him  acknowledge  that  the  tkinga  which  J  write 
unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  I 
toid  1/ou  before,  ami  now  tell  you,  ag  if  I  were  pre- 
sent, and  being  absent,  now  I  write  taito  them 
which  heretofore  have  simted,  and  to  aU  others, 
that  if  I  come  again,  I  will  not  spare,  sin<x  ye 
seek  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me,  which  to  you 
ward  is  not  weak,  but  is  mighty  in  you. 

Notice,  further,  the  carefulness  and  consci- 
cntiousness  of  the  apostle  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functioa,  so  that  if  on  any  point  be  had  do 
special  communication,  he  avowed  it,  aod  thus 
doubly  confirmed  the  full  inspiration  of  all  the 
rest  of  his  writings.  But  I  speak  this  by  per- 
mission, not  bi/  comtnandment.  Unto  the  married 
I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord.  To  the  rest 
speak  J,  not  the  Lard.  Coacermt^  virgins,  I 
have  710  commandment  from  the  Lord. 

Again,  the  solemn  adjuration  to  the  Gala- 
tians  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  instructions  and 
doctrine,  demands  our  especial  attention.  On 
a  particular  point  of  external  discipUne,  such 
as  the  marriage  of  Christian  convert*  under 
certain  cases,  he  had  received  no  injunction* 
and  he  mentions  the  exception.  But  on  all  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  most  positive  and  plenary  commaod- 
ment.     When  he  approaches  the  doctrines  tii 
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Christianity,  how  does  he  speak?  I  marvel 
that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  jfou 
unto ,  the  grace  of  Christy  unto  another  gospel — 
Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  angf 
other  gospel  to  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed*  As  we  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  to  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let 
him  be  accursed — /  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
gospd  which  was  preached  by  me,  was  not  after 
man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ — 
//  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  Inught 
preach  him  aimmg  the  Gentiles.  Now  to  what 
parpose  is  all  this,  if  the  epistle  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  proceeds  to  correct  the  errors 
that  had  orept  into  the  church,  was  itself  fal- 
lible and  uninspired  ? 

But  I  will  no  longer  press  quotations,  which 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 

To  pass  on  to  the  writings  of  St.  John, 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  import  of  such  passages  as 
the  following.  That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  word  of  life — That  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard^  declare  we  unto  you — The  anoint- 
ing which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as 
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the  sa/ne  anointing  teacheth  you  all  things,  and  it 
truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught 
you,  abide  in  Mm — Betieve  not  every  S^rit,  but 
try  the  Sprits  whether  they  be  of  God:  became 
many  fcdse  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world — 
We  are  of  God:  he  that  knoweth  God,  hearetb 
us;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us;  hereby 
know  we  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of 
error — /  testify  to  every  man  that  heareth  the 
■words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  If  amy  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto 
him  the  plagues  that  are  writtat  in  this  book: 
And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophet^,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holj/  city,  and  from  the  things  that  are  written  in 
this  book.  I  will  Dot  insult  the  imderstaoding 
of  any  hearer,  by  asking  him,  whether  such 
declarations  are  consistent  with  a  fallible  and 
intermixed  representation  of  the  Christian  faith? 
Or  whether  each  of  them  does  not  imply,  as 
the  apostles  were  divinely  commissioned,  an 
iuspircd  and  absolutely  perfect  exposition  of 
thatlaith? 

Nothing  can  be  added,  I  think,  to  this  accu- 
mulated proof,  except 


IV.  The  'Uniform  testimony  of  the  earlt 
CuaisTiAK  CHURCH  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
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temporaries  of  the  apostles.  I  should  not, 
indeed,  adduce  this  as  an  independent  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
testimony  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  to 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  sacred 
books  is  incontrovertible,  because  this  rested 
on  plain  matters  of  fact,  which  took  place 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  mistaken.  But  the  inspiration  of  scrip- 
ture is  a  doctrine  or  sentiment,  so  far  as  the 
Fathers  are  concerned,  and  not  a  fact  of  which 
they  were  eye-witnesses.  Still,  if  their  tes- 
timony to  the  belief  of  the  universal  church 
on  this  subject  is  distinct  and  uniform,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  great  weight  in  confirmation 
of  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  just  as,  in  the  contrary  case,  if  their 
uniform  testimony  were,  that  the  first  Christians 
did  not  account  the  New  Testament  inspired, 
we  should  naturally  be  led  to  examine  with 
more  care  our  previous  conclusions.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers  against  or  beside  the 
scriptures,  is  to  be  at  once  rejected ;  but  their 
evidence  in  concurrence  with  the  scriptures,  is, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  great  import- 
ance. And  what  were  they  more  likely  to 
know,  than  whether  the  New  Testament  was 
accounted  to  be  written  by  the  apostles  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    or   not? 
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Was  not  this  the  first  point  which  woold  be 
considered  as  fandameDtal  in  the  propag^on 
of  Christianity?  Would  they  not  begin  with 
ascertaining  the  iniallible  correctness  and  truth 
of  tlie  sacred  books? 

What,  then,  do  the  Fadiers  declare  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  church  in  the  first  centuries, 
on  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures ? 

1 .  First,  as  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  cited  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  the  solemn  title  of  scriptube, 
without  any  addition,  as  expressive  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  canon ; 
so  the  Christian  Fathers,  coeval  with  the  apos- 
tles, constantly  quote  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  under  the  same  name. 

2.  Ag:aiD,  the  other  titles  which  they  fami- 
liarly attribute  to  the  New  Testament,  almost 
all  imply  their  divine  inspiration.  They  call 
them,  "  The  Word  of  God,  The  Voice  of  God, 
The  Oracles  of  Heaven,  The  Oracles  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  especially  they  apply  to 
them  the  expression  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  as  containing  the  sum  of  the  whole 
argument,  tjw^^  Btoirvfuaroc,  divinely-inspired 
scripture. 

Further,  the  distinction  wlucli  the  ancient 
lers  made  between  canonical  and  apocr^'- 
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phal  books,  turned  on  this  very  point  of  inspi- 
ration. They  accounted  other  writings,  how- 
ever true  upon  the  whole  and  edifying,  not  ca- 
nonical, because  not  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

4.  Then  as  to  the  innumerable  passages  in 
which  they  speak  their  own  sentiments,  and 
that  of  the  church,  on  the  subject. 

Hear,  first,  Clemens  Romanus,  Bishop  of 
RiHue,  (A.  D.  91 — 110,)  a  contemporary  with 
the  apostles,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  re* 
ferred  already.  **  The  apostles,"  says  he, 
''  preached  the  gospel,  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  scriptures  are  the  true  words 
of  the  Spirit — Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
things  true  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit — he,  being 
divinely-inspired,  admonished  them,  by  an 
epistle,  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and 
Apollos." 

Justin  Martyr  (A.D.  69—164)  says,  that ''  the 
gospels  were  written  by  men  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Irenaras  (A.  D.  97—202)  declares  that  ''  all 
the  apostles  received- the  gospel  by  divinereve* 
lation — ^that  the  scriptures  were  dictated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God — and  that  therefore  it  is 
wickedness  to  contradict  them,  and  sacrilege  to 
make  any  alteration  in  them." 
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Theophilus,  (A.  D.  168—181.)  citing  the  au- 
thors of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  says, 
"  tliat  both  the  one  and  the  other  spake,  being 
inspired  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit." 

"  These  things,"  he  also  observes,  "  the 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  and  all  who  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (A.  D.  191)  says, 
"  that  the  whole  scriptures  are  the  law  of  God, 
and  tliat  they  are  all  divine,  and  that  the  evan- 

lists  and  apostles  wrote  by  the  same  Spirit 
that  inspired  the  apostles." 

Tertullian,  (A.  D.  150—220,)  in  several  pas- 
attributes  the  scriptures  to  the  Spirit, 
and  once  expressly  says,  that  "the  majesty  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  sug^;e8ted  what  St.  Paul 
wrote, "'" 

Origan  (A.  D.  230)  teaches,  that  "  the  scrip- 
tures proceeded  frotn  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  there 
is  not  one  tittle  in  them  but  what  expresses  a 
divine  wisdom,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law, 
or  the  prophets,  or  the  gospels,  or  the  epistles, 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit,  that  we  ought,  with  all  the  faithful,  to 
say,  that  the  scriptures  are  divinely-inspired ; 

"■  Et  ideo  Majeatu  Spiritui  S&ncti,  penptcaz  ejannodi 
t  in  ipsa  ad  ThesMloiucensea  Epiitola,  auggerit. — 
il^Mur  :  Carnis,  c.  24. 
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that  the  gospels  are  admitted  as  divine  in  all 
the  churches  of  God,  and  that  the  scriptures 
are  no  other  than  the  organs  of  God." 

The  Emperor  Constantine  wrote  unto  the 
Council  of  Nice,  (A.  D.  323,)  and  called  the 
scriptures,  **  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
writing." 

An  ancient  writer  in  Eusebius,  (A.  D.  315,) 
says,  '^  that  they  who  corrupt  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, either  do  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
uttered  the  divine  scriptures,  and  then  they 
are  infidels ;  or  think  themselves  wiser  than  the 
Spirit,  and  so  seem  to  be  possessed."  " 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  pursue  our  quota- 
tions further?  Can  anything  be  more  clear 
than  the  inference  from  such  testimony  ? 
In  short,  to  admit  the  full  divine  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  was,  in  the  early  church, 
the  test  of  Christianity.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  the  religion  itself  came  from 
God;  but  no  doubt  was  raised  whether  the 
books  were  infallibly  superintended  and  dic-> 
tated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  real  question  to  be 
determined  now.  An  opponent  may,  if  he  is 
able,  controvert  the  arguments  we  have  adduced 
for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion; he  may  refuse  his  assent  to  the  mira- 

^1  Lamotte;  Lardner;  Dodd.  Lect. 
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culous  testimony,  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme 
of  prophecy,  the  proofs  from  the  propagation 
and  good  effects  of  the  gospel;  that  is,  he  may 
throw  us  back  on  our  former  lectures.  This 
would  be  fair  and  equitable,  if  he  has  anything 
solid  to  advance.  Bat  after  he  has  admitted, 
as  every  candid  enquirer  must,  the  miracles 
and  prophecies  and  divine  original  of  Chris- 
tianity, after  he  has  allowed  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  on  the  apostles,  after  he  has 
examined  and  ratified  all  their  credentials  and 
qualifications  for  establi.shing  a  new  religion, 
and  for  overthrowing  all  existing  modes  of  error 
and  superstition,  it  is  too  late  to  turn  round  i 
and  deny  the  full  inspiration  and  infallible  ti 
of  the  books  written  under  the  immediate^ 
sistance,  and  with  the  authority,  and  I 
name,  of  Almighty  God. 


The  additional  confirmation  of  tiiis  oridej 
from  tlie  internal  character  of  the  sacred  b 
and  the  consideration  of  some  pmctical  do 
tions  from  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration, 
be  deferrf"!  tt'l  •hr-  nr- 

In   tl,. 
vaticed  deiL' 
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heart  those  holy  writings  which  are  abk  to  make 
him  wise  unto  salvation.     Let  him  unite  more  of 
lively  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  with  his  knowledge, 
as  the  only  means  of  turning  it  to  its  pro{>er 
use  and  highest  end.     Let  him  settle  it  in  his 
mind,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  divine  reve- 
lation, that  all  scripture,  without  any  exception, 
was  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  was  divinely 
breathed  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
constitutes  the  one  perfect  and  infallible  canon 
of  religious  truth.     Let  him  employ  every  part 
of  it,  according  to  its  true  design,  for  doctrine, 
for   reproof  for  correction,  for    instruction  in 
righteousness.     And  thus   let  him,    as  a  pan 
taught  of  God  himself  by  his  inspired  word, 
become  continually  more  matured  and  perfect; 
and  prove,  by  his  whole  conduct,  that  he  is 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES— AND 
REVIEW  Ot"  THE  WHOLE  ARGUMENT  DERIVED 
FROM  THE  EXTERNAL  EVrDENCES. 


1  Corinthians  ii.   10 — 13. 

But  God  hatk  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit : 
for  the  Spirit searchelh  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.  For  what  man  knowetk  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  tve  have  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God;  that  ice  might  know  the  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  speaketh,  but  which  the  Hofy 
Ghost  teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things  mtk 
spiritual. 

To  the  conclusive  arguments  for  the  full  inspi- 
ration of  the  holy  scripture,  which  are  adduced 
in  our  last  lecture,  nothing  need  be  added.  The 
proofs  of  every  kind  are   numerous,  forcible,        j 
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conclusive.  We  proceed  to  advert  to  the  cha- 
racter and  internal  structure  of  the  sacred  books 
themselves,  in  order  to  discover  the  plan  of 
the  divine  inspiration,  and  trace  out  something 
of  the  general  method  which  God  v^as  pleased 
to  take,  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  respective 
sacred  penmen. 

For  there  are  obviously  divine  and  human 
parts  in  the  scriptures.  There  is  apparently 
much  of  the  agency  of  man.  The  .writers 
are  like  ourselves ;  they  think,  they  speak, 
they  argue  as  men.  They  address  in  hu- 
man language  their  fellow-men :  and  yet  no- 
thing can  be  more  decisive  than  the  proofs  of 
the  supernatural  guidance,  elevation,  and  sug- 
gestion, under  which  the  apostles  wrote.  Upon 
what  plfin  then,  does  the  inspiring  Spirit  pro- 
ceed ?  If  the  books  are  the  infallible  word  of 
God,  how  is  it  that  we  see  so  much  that  is  of 
man  in  their  form  and  manner  ?  How  came  we 
to  meet  with,  what  has  been  so  largely  detailed 
in  preceding  lectures,  the  marks  of  authenticity 
and  credibility  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
them?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  inter- 
nal evidences  to  which  we  are  hereafter  to 
proceed  ?  What  room  could  there  be  for  ordi- 
nary learning  and  observation,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sacred  records  ?  If  every  thing  is 
divine,  how  is  it  that  we  see  every  thing  human  ? 

VOL.  I.  K  K       • 
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Ill  order  to  settle  these  questims,  so  &r  as 
we  are  practically  concerned  in  them,  we  most 
consult  the  sacred  volume  itself.  Man's  rea- 
I  upon  what  God  would  be  likely  to  do, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  erroneous.  Let  us  open 
the  Bible,  and  observe  the  system  which  it 
unfolds.  This  was  the  method  we  pursued  in 
considering  the  question  of  inspiration  itself, 
and  it  led  us  on,  step  by,  step,  to  a  conclusion 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  Let  us  do  the 
same  as  to  the  plan  and  method  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded  with  the  sacred  writers, 
and  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  an  easy  solution  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  our  minds. 

Let  us  first  trace  out  the  wondeefol  unioh 
of  divine  and  human  agency,  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures;  then  the  extent  of  inspi- 
ration ;  and  lastly,  the  advantages  which 
may  be  discerned  in  both.  A  reBection  or  two 
on  the  importance  of  fully  admitting  and  actiog 
upon  the  doctrine  thus  illustrated,  will  close 
the  subject ;  and  leave  us  at  liberty  to  review 
the  whole  argument  deduced  from  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity. 


.  1.    In  order  to  trace  out  the  wonderful 

OF     DIVINE    AND    HUMAN    AGENCT    in 

tspiration  of  the  scriptures,  we  must, 
Qfttlect  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  4ie 
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in  the  New  Testament.  We  m  ust  compare  what 
is  decidedly  the  part  of  God,  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  part  of  man.  The  fa6ts  on  the  one  hand, 
were  established  in  the  last  lecture.  The  books 
we  given  by  divine  inspiration,  as  we  have 
abundantly  proved.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  the  infallible  standard  of 
truth;  no  intermixture  whatever  of  human 
fraiky  or  mistake  is  to  be  found  in  the  commu- 
Bieation  they  make  to  us  of  Christianity.  These 
are  the  facts  on  one  side  of  the  case — few,  pro- 
minent, decisive.     This  is  the  part  of  God. 

In  order  to  collect  the  phenomena  on  the 
other  side,  let  us  open  the  New  Testament  again. 
We  see,  on  the  very  face  of  the  whole,  that 

« 

the  writers  speak  naturally,  use  the  style,  lan« 
guage,  manner  of  address  familiar  to  them. 
There  are  peculiar  casts  of  talents,  expression, 
modes  of  reasoning  in  each  author.  The  Ian- 
gaage  is  that  of  the  country  and  age  where 
they  lived.  They  employ  all  their  faculties, 
they  search,  examine,  weigh,  reason,  as  holy 
and  sincere  men,  in  such  a  causCi  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do.  They  use  all  their  natural  and 
acquired  knowledge ;  •  their  memory  furnishes 
them  with  facts,  or  the  documents  and  au- 
thentic records  of  the  time  are  consulted  by 
them  for  information.  They  plead  with  those 
to  whom  they  are  sent,  they  address  the  heart, 

KK  2 
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tliey  expostulate,  tbey  waru,  they  invite.  The 
mind  of  maa  is  working  every  where.  In  the 
historical  books,  the  evangelists  follow  their 
own  trains  of  recollection.  They  relate  inci- 
dents as  tbey  struck  them,  or  were  reported  to 
them.  In  the  devotional  and  epistolary  books, 
again,  natural  talent,  appropriate  feelings  and 
judgment,  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  are 
manifest.  Once  more,  St.  Luke  preserves  bis 
characteristic  manner  in  the  gospel  and  the  Acts ; 
St.  Paul  is  always  the  same;  St.  John  may  be 
known  in  his  several  productions.  Lastly,  the 
prophetical  parts  are  more  elevated ;  and  yet 
breathe  the  spirit,  and  retain  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  writers.  These  are  the 
phenomena  on  the  other  side ;  these  are  the 
part  of  man.  The  facts  are  numerous,  and 
might  be  multiplied  with  every  fresh  perusal 
of  the  sacred  books. 

The  two  classes  constitute  the  opposite,  and 
apparently  contradictory  facts  of  the  case.  The 
books  are  divine,  and  yet  they  are  human.  They 
are  infallible,  and  yet  indited  by  mortals  like 
ourselves.  They  are  the  word  cf  God,  and  yet 
the  word  of  man. 

2.  By  tracing,  however,  the  inward  structure 
of    the    books    further,    we    perceive   that   the 
plan    and    method    of    the    divine    inspiration  i 
reconciles  all  these  appearances,  and  subserve 
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the  most  important  practical  purposes.  We 
find  that  it  unites  the  two  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, the  plenary  influences  of  the  Almighty 
Spirit,  and  the  free  and  natural  exertion  of  the 
characteristic  faculties  of  the  writers.  Instead 
of  addressing  us  immediately,  God  is  pleased 
to  use  men  as  his  instruments.  Instead  of 
speaking  to  us  severally  by  an  independent 
revelation,  he  has  consigned  his  will  to  us  at 
once  in  the  holy  scriptures.  liistead  of  making 
known  that  will  in  the  language  of  angels,  or 
by  the  skill  of  poets  and  philosophers,  he  has 
been  pleased  to  choose  the  unlettered  apostles 
and  evangelists.  And,  instead  of  using  these 
as  mere  organic  instruments  of  his  power,  he 
has  thought  right  to  leave  them  to  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  minds,  and  the  dictates  of 
their  own  knowledge,  habits,  and  feelings,  as  to 
the  manner  of  communicating  his  will.  This 
plan  reconciles  every  thing.  The  divine  Spirit 
guarded  the  sacred  penmen  when  they  would 
otherwise  have  gone  astray,  superintended  and 
watched  over  every  step  of  their  progress,  sug- 
gested by  direct  discoveries  what  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  means  of  knowledge,  and  di- 
rected them  to  every  topic,  which  to  his  infinite 
wisdom  appeared  necessary  upon  the  whole,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  church,  and  the  conversion 
of  mankind.    Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inspira** 
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tioD  did  not  supersede,  but  support,  elevate,  and 
direct  them  in  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties, 
of  their  stores  of  knowledge,  of  their  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  their  efforts  of 
recollection  and  reasoning.  The  liuman  agency, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  weaken  or  defeat 
the  supernatural  communications  ;  but  con- 
veyed them  to  men,  moulded  by  the  concept 
tions,  and  expressed  in  the  words  of  common 
life.  The  facts  of  the  case  by  no  means  imply 
that  man  mingled  his  frailties  and  errors  with 
the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity ;  but,  sim- 
ply, that  God  was  pleased  to  use  man  as  his 
instrument.  The  human  agency  was  subonfi-^ 
nate  to  the  divine.  The  Almighty  Spirit  moved 
and  gently  led  on ;  the  holy  penmen  followed 
the  guidance.  God  inspired  ;  man  indited  and 
wrote.  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  sustained 
the  weakness  of  the  creature.  The  books  there- 
fore are  both  human  and  divine,  witiiout  cotti>- 
mixture  or  inconsistency — divine,  as  to  die 
matter ;  human,  as  to  the  manner — divhte,  &s 
to  the  supernatural  tendency  and  direction ; 
human,  as  to  the  means  employed — divine,  as 
to  the  revelation ;  human,  as  to  the  iiistra<- 
ments — the  word  of  God  as  to  the  doctrine ;  the 
word  of  man  as  to  the  channel  of  conveyance. 

The  masterly  language  of  Warburton  may. 
with  one  exception,  be  adopted,  as  wet)  express- 
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ing  the  method  of  the  divine  conduct.  I  say 
with  one  exception,  for  he  strangely  admits  that 
some  errors  may  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from 
the  pens  of  the  sacred  writers ;  probably  referring 
to  matters  not  connected  with  the  revelation. 
But  the  admission  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  express  language  of  the  sacred  books  on 
the  subject. 

*•  The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  he,  "  so  directed 
the  pens  of  these  writers,  that  no  considerable 
error  should  fall  from  them,  by  enlightening 
them  with  his  immediate  influence  in  such  mat* 
ters  as  were  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
church;  and  which  either  through  ignorance 
or  prejudice  they  would  otherwise  have  repre- 
sented imperfectly,  partially,  or  falsely ;  and  by 
preserving  them  by  the  more  ordinary  means  of 
providence  from  any  mistake  of  consequence, 
concerning  those  things  whereof  they  had  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  by  the  common 
way  of  information:  In  a  word,  by  watching 
over  them  incessantly ;  but  with  so  suspended 
a  hand  as  permitted  the  use,  and  left  them  to 
the  guidance  of  their  own  faculties,  while  they 
kept  clear  of  error ;  and  then  only  interpos- 
ing, when,  without  this  assistance,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  falling."^ 

On  the  whole,  all  is  clear,  if  we  keep  to  the 

1  Warburton*))  Doetrtne  of  Grace,  1.  1,  c.  vii. 
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Atcts  of  tbe  case— to  what' we  have  prored  in 
our  former  lecture,  and  what  we  have  traced  out 
ill  tlus — and  attribute  such  an  iaspiratioa  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers  as  exempted  them 
from  all  error  whatever  in  the  commuuicalion 
of  the  divine  will,  and  gave  to  every  part  of 
their  declaratioos,  its  full  sanction  us  the  infal- 
lible word  of  Grod  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  al- 
lowed to  each  writer  the  free  exercise  of  all  his 
natural  powers,  and  the  delivery  of  the  divine 
reflation  according  to  his  own  habits  and  as- 
sooiations.  This  accuunts  for  and  reconciles 
all  the  pheoomena.  The  decisive  claims  of  in- 
spiration made  by  the  apostles  require  the 
first;  the  obvious' appearances  of  every  part  of 
the  New  Testament  the  second. 

3.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  ezplaiinng  this 
union  of  divine  and  humap  agency  in  th?  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures,  any  greater,  than  in 
ot^ber  instances  in  the  government  of  mankind; 
where  the  Almighty  workeUi  all  things  ac' 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  mil,  and  yet 
by  .means  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  free 
agency,  nor  alter  the  moral  characteristics,  nor 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  man.  Our  coocem 
is  not  to  explain,  but  to  receive  the  facts  as 
they  lie  before  us.  It  is  only  necessary  to  admit 
decisively  that  tfie  highest  measure  of  that 
inspiration  which  preserves  from  every  mistake 
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or  error,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  latitude  in  the  use  of  eacb  writer's 
knowledge  and  talents,  and  ordinary  means  of 
information — an  union  incomprehensible,  in- 
deed, as  to  the  particulars  of  it,  to  our  limited 
faculties,  but  easy  to  that  inscrutable  wisdom 
which  knows  our  frame,  and  can  direct  and 
elevate,  without  disturbing,  the  operations  of 
our  minds. 

*  Having  thus  traced  out  in  the  structure  of 
the  sacred  books,  the  union  of  divine  and 
human  agency,  we  may  proceed  in  the  same 
way  to  mark,  so  far  as  may  be  needful, 

IL  The  extent  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion ACCORDING  TO  THE  VARIETY  OF  MAT- 
TER WHICH  THE  BOOKS  CONTAIN. 

1 .  For  by  referring  to  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tles, as  quoted  in  our  last  lecture,  we  shall  find 
that  the  divine  inspiration  was  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  canonical  writings,  in  propor- 
tion as  each  part  stood  related  to  the  religion. 
Whatever  weight  the  different  parts  of  the 
sacred  edifice  were  intended  to  sustain,  a  cor- 
respondent strength  of  inspiration  was  placed, 
as  it  were,  at  the  foundation.  Thus  all  is  held 
immovably  together.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
truth  is,  to  us  and  in  its  results,  equally  firm 
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in  all  its  parts,  whether  we  can  trace  out  the 
relative  strength  of  the  materials  or  not. 

Sometimes  we  read  of  divine  messages  by 
visions,  dreams,  angelic  voices  ;  at  other  times 
the  Almighty  appears  to  have  revealed  truth 
immediately  to  the  minds  of  the  apostles. 
Sometimes  the  sacred  writers  were  wrapt  in 
the  overpowering  communications  of  the  Spirit. 
At  other  times,  and  as  the  matter  varied,  their 
memory  was  fortified  to  recall  the  Saviour's 
life,  doctrines,  miracles,  parables,  discourses. 
In  a  different  matter,  an  author  accompanies 
St,  Paul,  and  records  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
Again,  an  Ajiostle  hears  of  disorders  in  the 
churches,  and  is  moved  by  the  blessed  Spirit 
to  write  to  them,  to  denounce  judgments,  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  conduct.  At  other 
times,  he  enters  upon  a  series  of  divine  argu- 
ments ;  delivers  in  order  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  or  expounds  the  figurative  economy  of 
Moses. 

What  the  extent  of  the  inspiration  was  in 
each  case,  we  need  not,  indeed  we  cannot,  de- 
termine. We  infer  from  the  uniform  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  each  case  such 
assistance,  and  only  such  assistance  was  af- 
forded, as  the  exigencies  of  it  required.  Where 
nature  ended   and  inspiration  began,  it  Is  not 
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for  man  to  say.  Where  the  inspiration  oi 
suggestion,  of  direction,  of  elevation,  of  super*- 
intendence,  was  severally  afforded,  we  cannot 
know. 

The  prophetical  parts,  the  doctrines  of  pure 
revelation,  the  historical  facts  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge,  all  the  great  out- 
lines of  Christianity,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
practice,  were  probably  of  the  inspiration  of 
suggestion,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  words 
(for  we  think  in  words.)  Where  the  usual 
means  of  information,  or  the  efforts  of  memory 
were  enough,  as  in  much  of  the  gospels  and 
acts,  the  inspiration  of  direction  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  sufficed.  Where  the  exposition 
of  duty,  or  the  rebuke  of  error,  or  exhortatiod 
to  growth  in  grace,  was  the  subject,  the  inspi^ 
ration  of  elevation  and  strength  may  be  con- 
sidered as  afforded.  Where  matters  more  in-^ 
cidental  occur,  the  inspiration,  still  lessening 
with  the  necessity,  was  probably  that  of  supev^- 
intendency  only,  preserving  from  all  improprie- 
ties which  might  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  providing  for  inferior,  but  not 
unimportant  points  of  instruction.  Eiven  the 
slightest  allusions  to  proverbial  sayings,  to  the 
works  of  nature,  to  history,  were  possibly  not 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  the  watchful  guar-* 
dianship  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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In  all  the  parts,  however,  the  operations  of 
the  mind  and  hafaits  of  the  writers  were  allowed 
to  act;  but  were  exempted  from  error  and  mis- 
take. Iq  all  the  parts,  the  divine  Spirit  moved 
the  writers  to  such  subjects,  and  such  a  manner 
of  treating  them  as  befitted  the  designs  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  All  that  is  essential  for  us  to 
know,  is  that  such  was  the  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance in  each  case  as  sufficed  to  supply  what 
was  deficient  in  the  writer,  and  to  give  to  every 
part  of  his  declarations  their  full  sanction  as 
the  infallible  word  of  God.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
get  nearer  than  this.^ 

2.  And  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  uniform 
conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  scriptures.  The  Almighty  never  works 
a   superfluous  miracle ;    never   supersedes  hu- 


*  Bj  the  inspiratioD  of  Huggeition  is  meant  sach  c 
cations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  snggested  and  dicuted  BiiiMtdj 
every  part  of  the  tnithi  delivered. 

The  inspiration  of  diiection  is  meant  of  such  assistance  u 
left  the  writers  to  describe  the  matter  revealed  in  their  own 
way,  directing  only  the  miod  in  the  exercise  of  iln  powen. 

The  inspiration  of  elevation  added  a  greater  strength  and 
Ttgoar  to  the  effort!  of  the  mind  than  the  nritera  could  otker- 
wlse  have  attained. 

The  inspiration  of  siiperintendency  was  that  watchful 
care  which  preserred  generally  from  any  thing  being  put 
down  derogatory  to  the  revelation  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. 
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Qian  exertions  and  efforts,  as  a  system  of  means, 
where  the  case  admits  of  them ;  but  rather 
comes  in  with  such  aid,  and  so  attempered  to  the 
rational  nature  of  man,  as  to  guide  him  gen- 
tly, but  effectually,  and  qualify  him  for  the  duties 
and  services  to  which  he  is  called. 

3.  How  far  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  ex- 
tends to  the  most  casual  and  remote  allusions 
q(  an  historical  or  philosophical  kind,  which  af- 
fect in  no  way  the  doctrines  or  duties  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine. 
Let  us  appeal  again  to  the  books  themselves. 
The  claims  of  the  sacred  penmen  to  an  uner- 
ring guidance  are,  without  exception,  confined 
to  the  revelation  itself.  The  Bible  was  not 
given  us  to  make  us  poets,  or  orators,  or  histo- 
rians, or  natural  philosophers.  Many  things 
which  such  persons  might  think  inaccurate,  may 
consist  with  a  complete  religious  inspiration. 
'  Still  '^  it  i»  most  certain,'*  says  Horsley^  *'  that 
a  divine  revelation — in  other  words,  a  discovery 
of  some  part  of  God's  own  knowledge  made 
by  God  himself— must  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  mixture  of  human  ignorance  and  error,  in 
the  particular  subject  in  which  the  discovery  is 
made.  The  discovery  may,  and  unless  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  were  infinite,  it  can- 
not but  be  limited  and  partial ;  but  as  far  as  it 
extends,  it  must  he  accurate.     In  whatever  re- 
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tates,  therefore,  to  religion,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  infallible ;  or  their  inspiration  had  been  a 
mere  pretence." . .  .  "Though  I  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  an  inspired  teacher's  error  of  opinion  in 
subjects  which  he  is  not  sent  to  teach,  (be- 
cause inspiration  is  not  omniscience ;  and  some 
things  there  must  be  which  it  will  leave  un- 
taught,) yet  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  no  very 
probable  supposition  (and,  it  is,~  as  I  conceive, 
a  mere  supposition,  not  yet  confirmed  by  any 
(me  clear  instance)  that  an  inspired  writer 
should  be  permitted,  in  his  religious  discourses, 
to  affirm  a  false  proposition  in  at^  subject,  or 
in  df^  history  to  misrepresent  a  fact.". .  ."Their 
language,  too,  notwithstanding  the  accommo- 
dation of  it  that  might  be  expected,  for  the 
sake  of  the  vulgar,  to  the  notions  of  the  vulgar — 
is,  I  believe,  lar  more  accurate — more  philoso- 
phically accurate  in  its  allusions,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined."^ 

Perhaps  it  is  therefore  better,  and  more  con- 
sistent with  all  the  scripture  language,  to  say, 
that  the  inspiration  of  superintendence,  reached 
even  to  the  least  circumstances  and  most  casual 
allusions  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  the  propor- 
tion which  each  bare  to  the  revelation  itself. 

For  there  are  two  observations  which  may 

l-TV  '  *  Hortley,  Sermon-39th. 
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be  made  as  to  the  most  subordioale  matters  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and 
discoveries  of  history  and  philosophy.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  the  heavens  declare  the  ghty 
ef  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  forth  hu 
handy  work,  now,  that  so  many  thousand  worlds 
are  descried  by  means  of  the  telescope,  and 
such  magnificent  boundaries  are  assigned  to 
creation ;  as  when  the  Psalmist  uttered  them, 
however  obscure  or  erroneous  his  views  of  phi- 
losophy may  have  been.  Every  thing  stands 
true  in  the  sense,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  Was  intended.  And  in  this  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  shines  forth.  AU  other  books  are 
antiquated  in  a  century  or  two,  as  to  much  of 
their  contents.  Some  position  or  other  is  no 
longer  tenable.  Philosophy,  in  its  advances^ 
has  directly  overturned  their  statements.  Not  so 
the  Bible.  Such  has  been  the  superintending  care 
of  the  blessed  Spirit,  that  no  one  fact  has  ever  been 
established  against  its  allusions  or  observations. 

The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the  slightest 
details  and  most  apparently  indifferent  direc«- 
tions,  have  practical  uses  connected  vrith 
them.  Some  division  of  the  church,  in  some 
age,  has  derived  benefit  from  them.  The 
genealogies  are  clearly  of  this  sort.    The  sa- 
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lutations  also.  Eveii  the  counsel  given  to 
Timothy,  to  drink  no  ionger  toater,  bat  take  a 
little  wiw  for  hU  ttomach't  take  and  often  infir- 
mities, has  some  relatioa  to  the  friendship  of  the 
apostle  for  Timothy,  to  the  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  duty  of  preserving  the  health 
of  young  and  laborious  ministers.  In  like 
manner,  the  direction  to  bring  the  cloak  left  at 
Troas  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments, 
has  a  connexion  with  that  prudence  in  ma- 
naging our  affairs,  and  that  mutaal  serviceable- 
ness,  whicli  are  no  inconsiderable  branches  of 
Christian  charity;  whilst  they  both  show  that 
the  apostles  wrought  no  miracles  for  their 
personal  ease  or  convenience. 

In  short,  the  essential  doctrines  and  reve- 
lations of  Christianity  are  the  citadel  and 
nobler  edifices  and  buildings  of  the  vast  city — 
the  less  important  truths  and  duties  are  the 
various  abodes  and  tenements  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  place — we  include  within  the 
walls  all  the  truths  of  every  kind  affecting  the 
religion — and  even  to  the  suburbs  and  out- 
skirts, where  we  place  the  external  and  ap- 
parently indifferent  matters,  we  extend  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  circumvallation  which 
encompasses  and  defends  the  whole. 

Thus  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case  are  ac< 
counted  for.     Every  fact  concerning  the  pie- 
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aaiy  inspiration  of  the  Miiptureeu  which .  w^ 
had  previously  proved  at  so  much  lengthy. ip 
admitted.  The  facts  as  to  the  human  languid 
and  style  of  the  books  are  admitted  also.  The 
particular  extent  of  inspiration  in  each  case^  as 
gathered,  by  way  of  inference,  from  the  result 
produced,  is,  lastly,  admitted.  Thus  all  is 
light. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  notice, 

III.  The  stbxkino   advantages  which 

WS  DERIVE  FROM  THE  PJLAN  AND  EXTENT 
OF   THE    DIVINE    INSPIRATION    RS    thuS   iUuS^ 

trated. 

It  is  not  for  us,  indeed,  to  presume  to  deter^ 
mine  beforehand  what  it  is  batting  the  Almighty 
Crod  to  do.  But  yfhen  his  will  is  made  knoWn, 
we  may  and  ought  first  to  study  in  all  humility 
wdiat  that  will  is,  and  then  to  mark  the  various 
benefits  and  advantages  which  flow  to  us  from 
it.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures,  other  methods,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
might  have  had  other  advantages;  the  Al* 
mighty  might  have  made  known  his  truth  in 
many  different  methods.  But  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  take  the  plan  which  we  have  bean 
tracing  out,  we  may  be  assured  it  is  best  for  ,us 
upon  the  whole,  and  most  conducive  to  God's 
gracious  designs  in  redemption.     Some  of  the 
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advaatages,  then,  which  we  may  observe,  are 
such  as  these. 

1 .  By  this  condesceDsioD  of  God  in  his  man- 
ner of  inspiring  the  scriptures,  truth  is  made 
more  iotelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  than 
if  the  buman  faculties  had  been  altc^ether  sus- 
pended, and  the  feelings  of  common  life  extin- 
guished or  overborne.  It  is  presented  with 
more  &miliarity.  It  f^pears  in  a  greater  va- 
riety of  lights.  It  receives  the  impression  of 
each  writer's  mind,  circumstances,  cast  of  cha- 
racter, habit  of  composition.  All  is  native, 
simple,  stamped  with  the  human,  and  to  us, 
more  attractive  mould  of  our  own  minds.  This 
method  is  manifestly  best  adapted  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  speaks  more  directly  to  the 
heart,  condescends  more  to  human  infirmity 
and  the  business  of  daily  life.  It  is  not  an 
uniform  and  abstract  mode  of  instruction,  bat 
a  doctrine  entering  into  our  own  bosoms  and 
concerns  and  feelings. 

2.  Again,  the  interpretation  of  scripture  is 
rendered  more  easy,  as  well  as  more  safe.  It 
depends  -not  on  the  turn  of  any  one  particular 
phrase,  or  the  force  of  some  few  woids,  but 
springs  from  the  general  import  of  langvage 
lamiliar  to  us  aU.  The  Bible  is  to  be  studied, 
its  various  parts  compared,  its  metaphors  illus- 
trated, its  poetical  and  historical  allumms  un- 
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folded,  all  its  declarations  received,  according 
to  the  well-known  rules  of  human  writing. 
The  signification  of  peculiar  terms  is  given  by 
the  writers  themselves.  An  analogy  and  pro- 
portion of  the  faith  pervades  the  whole  volume. 
A  surprising  harmony  connects  all  the  parts. 
We  have  only  simply  to  read  the  sacred  records 
with  a  humble  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit — - 
without  whose  ordinary  influences  of  illumina- 
tion and  grace,  the  matter  revealed  can  never 
be  duly  understood — in  order  to  be  made  wise 
unto  salvation.  The  most  unlearned  Christian 
stands  upon  the  same  ground,  as  to  all  the 
commanding  truths  of  revelation,  with  the 
greatest  scholar ;  whilst  the  utmost  diligence  of 
the  scholar  will  find  employment  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  acquisitions  to  the  illustration  of  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  the  inspired  volume. 

3.  By  this  plan,  further,  the  trifling  inaccu- 
racies which  have  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  copies  of  the  scriptures  by  the  carelessness 
of  transcribers,  the  various  readings  which 
have  accumulated  during  eighteen  centuries^ 
and  the  further  defects  arising  from  trans- 
lations, or  from  our  ignorance  of  a  few  par- 
ticular allusions,  are  of  less  moment.  They 
do  not  materially  impair  the  force  of  the  divine 
books^  because  those  books  are  written  by  men 
like  ourselves;    the  truths   are  not  conveyed 
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drily  and  systematically^  but  clothed  with  hu- 
man feelings,  scattered  over  all  the  parts  of  the 
volume,  repeated  and  inculcated  in  a  thousand 
forms.  The  main  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  misunderstood  except 
by  negligence  or  perverseness. 

4.  By  the  same  divine  wisdom  in  the  plan 
of  inspiration,  the  sacred  books  become  capable 
of  supplying  those  diversified  proofs  of  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  which  we  detailed  in  our 
early  lectures.  They  are  the  books  of  men 
like  ourselves,  as  to  the  form  and  circumstances 
of  them.  They  were  written  by  our  fellow- 
mortals.  The  simplicity  of  style,  the  artless- 
ness  of  description,  all  the  marks  of  veracity 
and  integrity  in  the  minute  and  circumstantial 
nature  of  the  narrative  are  accordingly  found 
in  them.  They  are  susceptible  of  the  same 
proof  as  to  the  authors  by  whom  they  were 
composed,  and  the  credit  due  to  all  their  state- 
ments, as  other  ancient  writings.  However 
low  you  stoop  in  examining  the  outward  histo- 
rical evidences  of  Christianity,  you  find  them 
human  to  the  very  bottom.  The  divine  ins{H- 
ration  leaves  the  native  characters  of  truth  fresh 
and  unobscured. 

5.  In  like  manner,  all  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  which  we  shall  next 
proceed,  are  by  this  method  of  inspiration  pre- 
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served.  Whatever  in  the  doctrines,  the  precepts, 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  tendency  of  the 
revelation,  its  suitableness  to  the  state  and 
wants  of  man,  may  be  found  in  illustration  of  a 
divine  religion,  are  capable  of  being  traced  with 
the  same  certainty,  as  if  the  works  were 
merely  human ;  instead  of  being,  as  they  are, 
thoroughly  human  indeed  in  their  form,  but 
completely  inspired  in  their  infallible  commu* 
nications. 

•6.  Once  more,  the  scriptures  are  more  adapted 
to  be  a  moral  probation  of  the  heart  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  readers,  as  we  have  frequently 
observed.  Truth,  as  now  inspired,  is  obvious 
and  easy  to  the  humble,  but  hidden  from  the 
proud.  Its  discoveries,  mixed  and  interwoven 
with  the  history  and  feelings  and  habits  and 
circumstances  of  men,  are  a  touchstone  of  sin* 
cerity ;  and  are  only  to  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  study  the  scriptures  in  the  same  temper  in 
which  they  were  written.  Examples  of  every 
kind  are  exhibited  according  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  saw  fit.  "  Every  sentence  is  indeed,  the 
sure  testimony  of  God,  but  it  is  only  so  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  is  proposed  as  truth.  Facts 
occurred  and  words  were  spoken,  as  to  the  im- 
port of  them  and  the  instruction  contained  in 
them,  exactly  as  they  stand  recorded.  But  the 
morality  of  words  and  actions,  merely  recorded 
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as  spoken  and  done,  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts  of  the  same 
book."^  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  all  light  to  the 
simple  and  devout;  but  darkness  in  parts  to 
the  corrupt  and  worldly-minded.  The  falls  and 
errors  of  the  true  servants  of  Grod,  the  courses 
and  manners  of  the  wicked,  the  corruptions  and 
disorders  of  the  church,  are  recorded  (or  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.  The  New  Testament  is  human 
throughout,  describes  man  as  he  is,  exhibits  the 
defects  as  well  as  the  graces  of  the  saints ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  divine  as  to  its 
authority,  truth,  and  infallible  inspiration. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  an  inspiration  which 
should  have  obliterated  all  the  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  thought  in  the  writers,  and  made 
them  the  mechanical  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
would  have  produced  a  book  quite  different 
from  the  Bible.  It  might  and  would,  if  God 
had  seen  fit  so  to  act,  have  accomplished  its 
ends  in  other  ways.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
may  and  ought  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  such  a  plan  and  that  which  divine 
wisdom  has,  in  fact,  adopted.  An  inspiration 
which  should  have  suspended  all  the  operations 
of  the  writer's  mind^  must  have  spread  an  uni- 
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formity  and  sameness  over  the  whole  surface  of 
scripture — must  have  expunged  all  the  varieties 
of  style,  diversities  of  narrative,  and  selection 
of  topics — must  have  impressed  one  and  the 
same  phraseology  and  turn  of  expression  upon 
all  the  sacred  books  in  the  same  language — ^must 
have  required  the  perfectly  pure  preservation  of 
all  the  copies  in  all  ages  from  the  errors  of  tran- 
scribers,— ^must  have  rendered  various  readings 
and  imperfect  translations  of  fundamental  injury 
— must  have  blotted  out  many  of  the  proofs 
of  the  authenticity  and  credibility — must  have 
altered  entirely  the  character  of  the  internal 
evidences — and  have  left  it  a  very  different  test 
of  the  moral  feelings  of  the  reader — that  is,  it 
must  have  produced  a  book  wholly  dissimilar 
from  our  present  scriptures,  infinitely  less 
suited,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  our  capacities 
— infinitely  less  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind— infinitely  less  attractive  to  the  young  and 
the  unlearned — infinitely  less  replete  with  all 
those  marks  and  indications  of  a  divine  wisdom 
which  now  appear  on  all  sides,  whether  you 
descend  to  the  first  elements  of  its  external 
testimony,  or  rise  up  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
its  full  and  infallible  inspiration.  All  bears  the 
impress  of  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  its 
divine  author. 
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A  practical  reflection  or  two  on  the  import- 
ance of  fully  admitting  and  acting  upon  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  thus  illustrated,  may 
now  be  offered. 


I.    It  is    ESSENTIAL   TO    THE    RIGHT    RECEP- 
TION OF  Christianity.     The  very  first  point 
in  Christianity  is  to  entertain  a  deep  practical 
persuasion  of  the  infallible  truth  of  the  whole 
of  the  scriptures ;  to  receive  them  in  all  their 
parts  as  the  word  of  God ;  and  not  to  consider 
the  most  trivial  allusions  in  the  sacred  volume 
tx>  be  so  alienated  from  the  divine  superinten- 
dency,  as  to  leave  an  opening  to  men  to  as- 
sume to   themselves  the  office  of  separating 
what  they  term  the  uninspired,  from  the  in- 
spired parts  of  scripture.     The  large  admissions 
we  have  made  on  the  side  of  human  agency 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  abused.     The  moment 
men  begin  to  apply  these   admissions  to  the 
matter  revealed,  they  commit  the  most  fatal 
error.     The  moment  man   dares   to  consider 
any  part  of  scripture  as  uninspired,  he  sets 
up  his  own   prejudices  as  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment ;  he  believes  only  what  he  likes  ;  and  he 
commonly  ends   in  undervaluing  or  rejecting 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel. 
''  A  partial  inspiration   is  to  all  intents   and 
purposes  no  revelation  at  all.     Mankind  would 
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be  as  much  embarrassed  to  know  iiHiat  was  in- 
spired  and  what  not,  as  they  would  be  to  collect 
a  religion  for  themselves."^  A  pious  and  cordial 
belief  of  the  full  and  entire  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  is  of  the  highest  moment. 

I  allow  indeed  still,  as  I  did  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  lecture,  that  if  the  scriptures  had 
been  left  by  Almighty  God  to  be  written  by  men, 
merely  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  were  to  be 
considered  only  as  the  authentic  and  credible 
writings  of  their  respective  authors,  they  would 
bind  the  conscience  and  direct  to  salvation. 
But  I  maintain  also,  after  what  has  been 
proved,  that  to  stop  there  is  not  enough.  We 
are  now  called  on  by  every  obligation  which 
can  touch  a  responsible  creature,  to  admit  the 
positive  and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  books.  The  corruption  of 
our  nature  is  not  to  be  left  to  mere  human  in- 
culcations of  revealed  religion,  when  God  has 
affixed  his  broad  seal  of  infallible  inspiration  to 
the  records  of  it.  This  is  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  very  existence  of  any  prac* 
tical  fruits  of  Christianity.  "  Without  it,  the 
star  which  is  to  direct  our  course  is  clouded ; 
our  compass  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  we  are 
left  to  make  the  voyage  of  life  in  sad  uncer'- 
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tftinty,  amidst  a  thousand  rocks,  shelves,  and 
quicksands/'^ 


IL  Need  I  say  that  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  subject  is  not  only  indispensable  to  a 
i^[ht  reception  of  Christianity,  bat  tends  also 

to  CLOSE  THE  AVENUES  TO  SOME  OF  THE  HOST 

PERNICIOUS  EVILS  WHICH  HAVE  dcsolatcd  the 
church. 

A  neglect  of  the  unerring  truth  of  the  BiUe 
in  all  the  matters,  however  minute,  of  the  re- 
velation contained  in  it,  has  been  a  source 
of  one  class  of  coimptions.  A  forgetfiilness  of 
the  natural  and  characteristic  manner  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  use  the  language  and  ex- 
press themselves  according  to  the  halHts  of 
the  particular  age  and  country  where  they 
lived,  has  been  the  occasion  of  oth»s. 

i.  Tlie  first  is,  of  course,  themost  fbmiidable 
evil,  becaose  it  saps  the  foundatioo  of  the 
vrhole  of  Christianity.  From  the  vrant  of  a  cor- 
dial submission  to  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures, have  sprang  the  usoipatiQiis  over  oon- 
sdence ;  the  authoritr  of  tradition  in  the  inter- 
pretatioD  of  scripture :  the  daim  of  infclKhility 
in  a  visible  head  of  the  <4i^rdi ;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Ae  free  u^  of  the  Bible  to  the  laitT ; 
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the  exclusive  imposition  of  a  particular  transla- 
tion ;  ^  and  the  intermixture  of  apocryphal  with 
canonical  writings.  The  plenary  and  authorita- 
tive inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  would 
have  taught  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  only 
infallible  standard  of  truth  was  the  word  of 
Ood ;  that  that  word  was  able  and  sufficient  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  human  language,  and  hot  by  the  inconsistent 
and  often  erroneous  dictates  of  the  fiithers — ^in 
short,  that  the  aids  of  learning,  and  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  and  all  the  accumulated  illustrations 
of  former  and  later  commentators  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  scriptures  as  the  standard— and 
not  the  scriptures  to  them. 

Again,  licentious  interpretations  generally, 
would  be  checked  by  a  recurrence  to  the  infal- 
lible inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  What  are 
all  the  monstrous  expositions  of  the  German  in* 
fidel  school?  What  all  their  daring  and  ab- 
surd attempts  to  explain  away  every  mystery ; 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  most  fundamental  doc- 
trines; to  reduce  the  claims  of  every  divine 
miracle;  to  bring  down  revelation  to  a  mere 
narrative  of  ordinary  history,  and  a  barren  code 
of  natural  religion  ;  but  the  result  of  an  impi- 
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0U8   disparagement   of   the    divinely -inspired 
books  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

And  where  is  it  that  the  Socinians  of  our  own 
country  have  begun  their  work  of  demolition, 
in  sweeping  away  all  the  peculiar  mysteries  of 
the  gospel — the  fall — redemption — the  deity  of 
our  Lord — the  atonement — the  personality  and 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Is  it  not  by  denying 
or  lowering  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  ? 
Is  it  not  by  opposing  their  own  reasonings  and 
opinions  to  the  decisions  of  the  apostles  1  Is  it 
not  by  acting  as  if  the  sacred  penmen  had 
argued  inconclusively  ? 

Whence,  again,  are  we  to  trace  all  the  ha- 
zardous strokes  of  conjectural  criticism,  and 
the  resistance  to  the  fair  import  and  bearing  of 
those  parts  of  truth  which  most  abase  the  pride 
and  contradict  the  passions  of  man,  so  pre- 
valent even  amongst  divines  who  admit  the 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  great 
features  of  revelation  ?  What  is  it  that  allows 
men  to  enervate  all  the  force  of  truth  by  misera- 
ble evasions  and  diluted  paraphrases  ?®  What 
is  it  that  leads  men,  by  adopting  new  and  un- 
authorised readings,  gradually  to  substitute 
another  book  instead  of  the  Bible  ?  How  is  it 
that  they  impose  on  the  scriptures,  rules  of  in- 

*  Schleasner  abounds  with  such  faults. 
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terpretations  which  they  would  never  tolerate 
for  a  moment  in  any  profane  author  ?  How  is 
it  we  hear  of  one  part  of  scripture  being  mag- 
nified at  the  expense  of  another  ? — The  gospels 
and  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  for  instance,  set 
up  against  the  epistles? — St.  James  opposed  to 
St.  Paul? — The  words  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
writings  of  his  apostles  ? — The  New  Testament 
to  the  Old  ?  Whence  is  all  this,  but  from  a  se- 
cret unbelief;  a  secret  irreverence;  a  secret 
reliance  on  human  reasoning  ;  a  tacit  neglect 
of  the  revelation  of  God  as  committed  to  writ- 
ing by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ? 

ii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  errors,  not 
generally  80  fatal^  but  yet  most  injurious,  which 
spring  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  human  cha- 
racter and  form  of  the  plan  of  inspiration,  is  to 
be  guarded  against.  If  the  inspiration  of  scrip- 
ture be  so  interpreted  as  to  supersede  the  free 
and  natural  flow  of  the  writer's  mind  ;  if  sound 
and  reasonable  means  of  expounding  the  force 
of  terms,  the  import  of  metaphors,  the  significa- 
tion of  allusions  to  local  customs  be  discarded — 
if  the  book  is  considered  as  so  divine  in  its 
form,  as  well  as  its  matter,  as  to  exclude  man's 
agency — if  the  human  character  of  the  manner 
of  writing  is  forgotten ;  the  errors  which  may 
arise  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.    Truth 
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is  conveyed  off,  as  it  were,  i&to  the  lifi^ess  re- 
servoirs of  human  contrivance,  instead  of  flow- 
ing fresh  from  the  living  sources  of  the  divine 
mind.  Harsh  and  unnatural  interpretations  are 
imposed ;  ailments  are  violated,  or  misstated ; 
figures  and  parables  are  pushed  into  minute  and 
far-fetched  novelties.  Systems  of  theology  are 
framed  according  to  the  taste  and  habits  of 
the  student,  and  not  afler  the  native  simpli- 
city of  the  divine  word.  A  few  passages  are 
taken  out  of  their  connexion,  and  forced  to 
an  unnatural  sense,  and  then  the  scripttires 
compelled  to  bend  to  that  exposition.  The 
various  statements  and  arguments  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  instead  of  being  diligently  examined 
and  compared,  as  so  many  phenomena,  from 
which  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  with  the  care 
of  the  inductive  philosophy — vtre  hastily  put  to- 
gether, reduced  to  a  feW  rigid  and  unbending 
propositions,  and  are  made  the  first  principles 
of  all  subsequent  advances.  By  these  means 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  is  overstrained 
and  misapplied.  The  human  part  is  forgotten. 
Men  pass  over  tind  obliterate  all  the  finer  traits, 
all  the  hidden  and  gentle  whispers  of  truth,  all 
the  less  obvious,  and  yet  natural  and  affeotmg 
im{Hressioos  of  character;  all  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  the  "  first  flowtngs  of  the  scriptures." 
'We  want,"  says  that  great  author,  "short. 
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sound,  and  judicious  notes  and  obseirations  on 
scripture,  without  running  into  common- places, 
pursuing  controversies,  or  reducing  those  notes 
to  artificial  method ;  but  leaving  them  quite 
loose  and  native.  For  certainly,  as  those  wines 
which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape, 
are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by 
the  press,  which  gives  them  the  roughness  of 
the  husk  and  the  stone,  so  are  those  doctrines 
best  and  sweetest  which  flow  from  a  gentle 
crush  of  the  scriptures,  and  are  not  wrung  into 
controversies  and  common-places." 

III.  Such  a  pliant  yielding  to  the  human 
impression  of  the  language  of  scripture,  con- 
nected with  the  firmest  faith  in  all  the  parts  of 
it,  as  infallibly  inspired,  is  the  main  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  the  doctrine  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Indeed,  the  spontaneous  dictate 
OF  the  humble  and  teachable  mind,  when 
it  once  understands  these  illustrations  of  the 
plan  on  which  the  divine  inspiration  proceeds, 
is  to  submit  at  once  to  the  divine  wisdom. 
The  first  dictate  of  a  penitent's  heart,  when  he 
receives  a  revelation  from  God,  is  to  bow  im- 
plicitly to  the  discovery,  both  as  to  the  matter 
and  the  means  of  it«  The  same  temper  of  do- 
cility, on  which  we  have  all  along  insisted,  will 
at  once  conduct  him  through  the   labyrinth 
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which  human  pride  and  nnbelief  have  contrived 
to  throw  around  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
Neither  of  the  classes  of  error  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  will  occur  to  him.  The  whole  ques- 
tion  will  be  settled  the  moment  he  apprehends 
the  nature  of  the  case.  If  God  has  given  a  re- 
velation of  his  will,  and  has  consigned  all  the 
parts  of  that  revelation  to  books,  by  the  hands 
of  apostles  endowed  with  miraculous  qualifica- 
tions, those  books  are  the  infallible  word  of 
God  himself.  They  can  contain  no  mixture 
whatever  of  mistake  or  error.  If  God  has  fur- 
ther been  pleased  to  permit  the  sacred  writers 
to  exercise  their  own  faculties ;  to  employ  all 
their  natural  and  acquired  knowledge ;  and  to 
leave  throughout  an  impression  of  human  feeling 
in  their  way  of  delivering  this  revelation,  then 
their  books  are  to  be  interpreted  and  under- 
stood according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
life — ^that  awe  only  being  preserved  and  that 
caution  used  in  the  application  of  those  rules, 
which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  requires. 
Thus  truth  meets  the  mind,  entire  and  simple 
in  its  own  harmony  and  force.  The  human  form 
of  the  writing  lessens  not  the  divine  impress 
of  the  inspiration.  Every  part  of  the  Bible  is 
the  unerring  standard  of  religion.  The  main 
gift  of  God  to  man  is  this  infallibly  inspired 
rule.     Its  entire  strength   and   inconceivable 
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dignity  remaiD.  The  whole  scripture  is  divine. 
It  resembles  not  the  mystic  image  seen  by  the 
Babylonish  monarch,  the  feet  of  which  were 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  miry  clay;  and 
which,  smitten  at  length,  fell  prostrate  and  help- 
less :  but  it  stands  erect  and  secure,  its  mate- 
rials  are  all  of  heavenly  origin ;  it  rests  in  every 
part  on  the  immediate  support  and  power  of 
God ;  and  defies  unshaken  the  violent  assaults, 
and  more  secret  aggressions  of  its  foes. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  on  this  parti- 
cular question.  It  has  drawn  us  off  insensibly 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  raised.  Inspira- 
tion is  involved  in  every  part  of  the  argument 
we  have  already  considered,  and  will  appear 
yet  more  distinctly  in  those  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal evidences,  to  which  we  shall  soon  call 
your  attention.  But  the  question  having  been 
once  agitated,  it  required  to  be  thoroughly  exa- 
mined. It  is  the  grand  means  of  evasion  in  a  lite- 
rary period  like  the  present.  Men  will  allow 
every  thing,  except  the  inspiration ;  because,  from 
every  thing  else  they  can  escape,  and  frame  a 
Christianity  to  their  own  taste.  Inspiration — 
a  full,  unerring  inspiration  of  every  part  of 
scripture — brings  an  obligation  which  no  so- 
phistry can  elude ;  it  leaves  every  part  of  truth 

VOL.  r.  M  M 
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io  all  its  mighty  energy ;  it  makes  its  demands 
direct  upon  the  conscience  :  whilst  the  human 
mould  into  which  it  is  cast,  augments  the  guilt 
of  unbelief  and  disobedience,  because  it  ren- 
ders the  misunderstanding  of  the  revelation  im- 
possible, except  where  the  mind  is  dishonest 
to  itself. 


Let  us  now  rapidly  revibw  the  course  over 

WHICH     WE    HAVE    PASSED    IN    THE    PRESENT 
VOLUME,  AND  CONCLUDE  THE  CONSIDERATION 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  our  design  has 
been  to  enable  the  Christian,  and  especially  the 
young  Christian^  to  give  an  answer  to  evety  man 
that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  htm^ 
with  meekfKss  and  fear.  With  this  view,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  historical  with  the 
internal  evidences,  to  give  him  such  informa- 
tion as  to  the  external  proofs  of  Christianity, 
as  may  prepare  him  for  those  which  spring 
from  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  gospel,  and 
its  holy  effects  on  his  heart  and  life.  We  have 
accordingly,  not  treated  the  argument  abstract- 
edly and  formally,  but  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
interest  and  feeling.  We  have  appealed  con- 
tinually to  the  conscience,  and  have  enforced 
each  topic  with  such  practical  addresses,  as 
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might,  by  God's  blessing,  imprint  it  on  the  in- 
most souL  We  took  up  the  argument  on  the 
admissions  of  natural  religion ;  and  have  traced 
out,  step  by  step,  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
as  they  would  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a 
candid  and  sincere  enquirer.  We  have  not 
confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  proof  of  each 
point,  but  have  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  accu^ 
mulated  force  of  the  respective  testimonies,  so 
as  to  augment  and  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  unutterable  value  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  immense  obligation  under  which  every 
one  lies,  to  receive  and  obey  it. 

In  the  present  volume,  we  have  gone  through 
the  proofs  of  the  authenticity,  credibility,  di- 
vine authority,  and  complete  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  books;  reserving  the  consideration  of 
the  internal  evidence  for  another  occasion. 

Previously  to  our  entering  upon  these  to- 
pics, we  considered  the  temper  of  mind 
in  which  the  question  should  be  studied  ;  and 
showed  that  some  measure  of  docility  and  wil- 
lingness to  examine  the  question  with  fair- 
ness ;  of  earnestness  in  the  pursuit ;  of  prayer  to 
God  ;  and  of  a  practical  obedience  to  truth,  so 
fecr  as  it  was  known,  were  essentially  necessary, 
and  might  be  most  reasonably  required.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  infidels,    whether 
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we  looked  at  the  literary,  the  careless,  or  the 
low  and  uneducated  classes,  this  temper  was  so 
entirely  wanting,  that  their  impiety,  mockery 
of  all  religion,  debasing  principles  of  morals,  and 
general  self-conceit  and  immorality,  sufficiently 
proved  the  badness  of  their  cause.  ^ 

The  NECESSITIES  of  mankind  next  engaged 
our  attention,  and  we  found  that  the  Heathen 
nations  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  plung- 
ed into  a  most  fearful  gulf  of  ignorance,  idola- 
try, vice  and  misery,  with  nothing  to  recall 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion — 
idithout  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  We 
saw  moreover,  that  the  superior  light  of  Deists 
in  Christian  countries,  was  borrowed  from  the 
very  Christianity  which  they  reject — that  the 
Pagan  nations  now  are  in  precisely  the  same 
state  of  misery  and  darkness,  as  those  before 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  condition 
of  Christian  countries,  in  proportion  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  inadequately  known  and 
obeyed,  confirms  every  other  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  if  man  was  ever  to  be  raised 
from  a  state  of  hopeless  degradation,  blindness, 
and  woe.  *^ 

These  points,  preliminary  as  they  are,  were 
sufficient  to   settle   the   whole  question  with 

^  Lect.  f.  »«  Lect.  III. 
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a  sincere  mind.  The  necessities  of  man  ad- 
dressed such  a  cry  of  misery  to  the  Father 
of  mercies;  and  the  want  of  all  religious 
feeling  in  the  opponents  of  revelation,  so  be* 
trayed  the  wretched  motives  of  unbelief,  that 
any. one  taking  up  the  Bible,  and  seeing  the 
adequate  and  complete  remedy  which  it  pro- 
poses for  human  guilt,  might  be  convinced  of 
its  divine  original ;  and  would  be  led  from  the 
very  temper  of  piety  and  teachableness  which 
we  have  supposed  him  to  possess,  to  acquiesce 
at  once  in  a  revelation  which  meets  all  the 
wants  of  a  ruined  world. 

But  we  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  first 
illustrated  the  manner  in  which  ancient  books 
are  proved  every  day,  to  be  the  real  and  un- 
doubted productions  of  their  professed  authors, 
namely,  by  testimony  traced  up  from  age  to 
age,  and  recorded  in  undoubted  memorials  and 
public  writings,  till  we  arrive  at  the  book 
sought.  And  we  showed,  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  the  New  Testament  should 
have  been  falsified,  considering  the  notoriety  of 
the  facts,  and  the  early  diffusion  of  the  books ; 
and  that  its  authenticity  rests  on  precisely  the 
same  evidences,  though  infinitely  stronger,  than 
men  are  uniformly  governed  by  in  all  like  cases. 

From  these  general  remarks,  we  proceeded 
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to  show,  that  the  direct  testimony  to  our  books 
may  be  distinctly  traced  up  from  the  pres^it 
age  to  the  apostolic ;  that  the  canon  of  scrip* 
ture  was  cautiously  settled ;  that  the  utmost  in*- 
tegrity  is  apparent  in  all  the  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  church ;  that  Heathen  and  Jewish  ad* 
versaries  admitted  our  books ;  that  manuscripts 
now  extant  are  of  a  date  reaching  back  to  the 
very  time  when  Jerome  had  the  autographs^ 
or  the  transcripts  of  them,  in  his  hands/* 

We  next  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the 
CREDIBILITY,  or  fuU  aud  entire  trustworthiness 
of  all  the  matters  recorded  in  these  authentic 
books.  And  here  we  stated,  that  in  the  same 
way  as  other  histories  are  proved  to  be  worthy 
of  credit,  so  were  our  sacred  books — we  showed 
that  the  proofs  of  authenticity  included,  in  this 
case,  the  proofs  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
writings — ^that  the  contemporary  heathen  his- 
torians record  all  the  main  facts  on  which 
Christianity  rests — that  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
iiatith,  confirms  in  a  thousand  instances,  the 
gospel  narrative— that  Mahoqiet  dared  not 
to  call  in  question  its  truth«--and  that  the 
internal  character  and  style  of  the  writings,  the 
evident  simplicity  and  circumstantiality  of  the 
history,  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  their 
holy  lives,  the  pure  doctrine  they  taught,  and 
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the  ftiiffNingft  they  endured,  eveo  uuto  death,  in 
attestation  of fietcts  of  whioh  they  were  competent 
witnesses,  and  wliich  passed  under  their  own 
obserration,  made  it  impossible  that  they  should 
dec^ve  us. 

And  this  authentic  and  credible  character  of 
the  New  Testament,  was  not  merely  established, 
but  established  by  an  accumulation  of  testimony 
which  almost  oppressed  the  mind.  Every 
kind  of  proof  of  which  the  c^se  was  sus- 
ceptible,  poured  in  upon  us.  The  evidence 
was  shown  to  be  augmenting  by  the  labours 
of  learned  men,  by  the  investigation  of  medals, 
the  recovery  of  manuscripts,  the  illustration  of 
ancient  facts  in  history,  continually  in  every 
age.  In  fact,  no  ancient  books  have  an  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  evidence  which  surrounds 
and  encircles  the  holy  scriptures.  Men  are 
acting  every  hour  in  their  most  important  tem- 
poral concerns,  with  infinitely  less  reason,  than 
the  case  of  Christianity  demands.  The  re^ 
liance  placed  on  the  credit  of  witnesses  in 
our  courts  of  judicature,  is  folly,  compared 
with  the  rational  confidence  inspired  by  the 
testimony  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  We  showed,  in  short,  that 
the  evidences  for  the  authealicity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament  are  unparalleled 
— the  world  never  saw  any  thing  resembling  it. 
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No  religion  was  ever  recorded  in  sacred  books, 
by  Ihe  first  founders  of  it,  and  submitted  at  the 
time  to.  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  man* 
kind,  but  the  Christian.  And  against  all  this 
evidence,  nothing  can  be  alleged.  There  is 
no  counter-statement,  there  is  no  other  account 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  New  Testa- 
ment stands  without  a  competitor. 

And  yet  all  this  overpowering  evidence  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  proofs. 

We  came,  next,  to  consider  the  magnificent 
apparatus  which  surrounded  the  DIVINE 
AUTHORITY  of  the  religion  contained  in 
these  authentic  and  credible  books. 

And  here  we,  first,  contemplated  with  admi^ 
ration  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles. And  having  proved  that  the  facts  involv- 
ed in  «ach  miracle,  viewed  abstractedly  firom 
their  cause,  were  undeniably  established  by 
the  same  testimonies  as  supported  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative  generally ;  we  considered 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  Lord's  mighty 
works,  the  palpable  and  clear  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  they  exhibited,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  publicity  under  which  they  were 
performed,  the  abiding  effects  of  them,  the 
prophetic  oracles  of  the  former  Testament 
which  were  accomplished  by  them,  and  the 
national  usages  and  monuments  which  were,  in 
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consequence,  set  up  at  the  time,  and  which 
subsist  to  the  present  day.  Such  miracles, 
supported  by  such  evidence — ^a  whole  nation 
witnesses  to  them — ^a  new  and  holy  religion  set 
up  from  the  first  on  the  footing  of  them — ^inter- 
woven indissolubly  with  the  religion,  in  attes- 
tation of  which  those  who  wrought  them  lived 
and  suffered  and  died— such  miracles  the  world 
has  never  seen,  except  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  same  revelation  under  Moses.  The  un- 
sophisticated conclusion  of  the  human  mind, 
on  perusing  the  records  of  them,  is,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  of  God.^^ 

And  what  shall  we  then  say  of  the  prodi- 
gious scheme  of  prophecy  fulfilled  in  every 
past  age,  and  fulfilling  now  before  our  eyes  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  scheme,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  man,  accompanied  the 
Jewish  church  in  each  period,  and  stretches  on 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things — which 
centered  all  its  predictions  in  one  divine  person, 
the  Son  of  God — which  exhibited  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
several  parts  and  its  growing  accomplishments 
— which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  holy  God  in  the 
pure  and  devoted  piety  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves— and  which  subserved  the  most  impor- 
tant ends  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation? 

12  Lect.  VII. 
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But  why  do  I  remind  you  of  the  prophecies  in 
Uieir  scheme  ahd  plan,  when  I  see  their  accom- 
plishment surrounding  me  with  wonder — when 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  unites  a  thousand  most 
extraordinary  indications  of  prescience — wh^ot 
Jerusalem  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  Jews  dispersed  before  our  eyes,  are  a  stand- 
ii^g  miracle — when  the  desolations  of  Nineveh 
and  Tyre  and  Babylon  remain  to  the  present 
day — when  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  are 
witnesses  of  the  prophetic  inspiration — ^when 
the  sketch  of  the  division  of  empires  in  the 
wonderful  predictions  of  Noah,  and  the  mystic 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  t>eing  filled  up  in 
every  age — when  the  great  apostacy  of  the 
western  church  strikes  the  heart  with  dismay  in 
one  view,  and  yet  relieves  it  in  another  from 
the  oppression,  which  such  corruptions,  if  not 
marked  out  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  would 
have  produced  ?  And  whither  do  not  the  un- 
accomplished parts  of  the  great  scheme  lead 
the  labouring  faith  of  the  Christian  ?  ^^ 

But,  my  brethren,  I  check  myself.  When  was 
there  such  a  combination  of  moral  proof  for  the 
truth  of  any  one  subject,  as  conspires  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  evidences  ?  All  the  wisdom  and 
power  and  goodness  and  sovereignty  <tf  the 
Almighty  are  displayed  to  our  obedient  faith. 

»  Lect.  VIII.  and  IX. 
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It  is  not  merely  a  stream  of  evidence ;  it  is  a 
swelling  tide — a  flood  which  bears  away  the 
vessel,  and  against  which  not  a  breath  or 
whisper  of  solid  objection  can  be  raised.  It 
stands  alone.  It  bears  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  the  majesty  of  the  one  revelation 
which  the  blessed  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man. 

And  why  should  I  add  a  word  on  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  its  beneficial 
effects,  except  to  say,  that  they  constitute  of 
themselves  independent  proofs  which  nothing 
can  invalidate ;  and  that^  when  connected  with 
the  preceding,  they  shut  up  and  conclude  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity?** 

Nothing  can  be  added.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  case  admits  of  no  stronger  evidence. 
All  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  refulgent 
in  the  miraculous  powers;  and  dispersed  all 
around  in  the  word  of  prophect,  as  reflected 
in  the  events  of  the  world  for  six  thousand 
years  ;  and  concentrated  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel ;  and  blessing  mankind  daily  in 
its  beneficial  effects,  emblazon  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  with  a  glory  which  must  burst 
upon  every  eye,  and  penetrate  every  heart 
which  is  not  wilfully  closed  and  hardened  by 
perverseness  and  obduracy, 

And  the  whole  evidence  is  sealed  by  the 

"  Lcct.  X.  and  XI. 
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doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures,  which  leaving  every  thing  human  as 
to  the  form,  renders  every  thing  infallible  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  revelation  which  it  conveys ; 
and  thus  unites  the  highest  emanations  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  with  the  most  com- 
passionate exercises  of  his  condescension  and 
grace.** 

And  yet  the  whole  of  these  evidences  form 
but  one  division  of  the  great  subject.  Those 
arising  from  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  re* 
velation  itself,  and  its  suitableness  to  the  st^te 
and  wants  of  man,  are  yet  to  be  considered, 
and  will  constitute  a  body  of  proof,  as  com- 
plete in  its  kind,  and  as  powerful  in  its  de- 
mands upon  our  faith,  as  what  we  have  been 
now  reviewing.    But  we  conclude, 

1 .  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say,  that  on  any 
subject  of  worldly  prudence,  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence would  be  considered  as  rising  to  a  moral 
demonstration  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
resist — it  would  be  considered  as  an  act,  not  so 
much  of  faith,  as  of  common  sense,  to  follow 
such  proofs — the  man  who  refused  so  to  do, 
would  be  condemned  by  all  the  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  is  compelled  to  follow  every  day 
of  his  life.    We  might  more  reasonably  ques- 

1^  Lect.  XU.  and  XIII. 
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tion  the  existence  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Alfred, 
or  Charlemagne  —  or  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides,  or 
Bede,  or  Davila,  or  Clarendon — or  all  the  facts 
and  history  in  the  world,  than  we  could  deny 
the  facts  and  miracles  and  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  We  must  reject  the  evidences 
of  our  senses,  we  must  spurn  the  testimony  of 
all  past  history,  we  must  throw  into  confusion 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  we  must  dig  up 
the  foundations  of  civilization  and  law  and 
science  and  jurisprudence,  we  must  extinguish 
conscience  and  put  off  our  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  before  we  can  reject  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

I  rely  not  on  one  or  two  minute  points.  I 
press  not  the  accuracy  or  force  of  all  the  parti- 
cular facts  and  arguments  I  have  adduced.  I 
proceed  on  the  broad  and  commanding  features 
of  a  divine  religion,  which  present  themselves 
on  whichever  side  we  view  it.  It  is  not  one 
thing  only,  but  every  thing,  that  converges 
and  concentrates  its  light  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

And  yet  such  is  the  obvious  excellency  of 
that  doctrine  in  itself,  that  it  requires  but  little 
external  proof.  Any  one  of  the  points  we  have 
been  reviewing,  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  form  the  credentials  of  a  religion, 
bearing  on  its  very  surface  all  the  impress  of 
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the  holy  and  gracious  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
mankind.  It  wants«  so  to  speaks  no  historical 
evidence ;  and  yet  it  possesses  every  species  of 
it  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  purity  challenges 
of  itself  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  it  comes  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendour  and  attraction  tif  miraculous  powers 
and  predictive  inspiration. 

2.  Whence  is  it>  then»  that  men  are  so  back- 
ward to  receive  this  divine  guest  ?  Whence  is 
it  that  with  no  one  solid  reason  to  be  advanced 
against  it,  objections  and  difficulties  are  conti- 
nually urged?  Whence  is  it  that  men  who 
act  on  infinitely  less  evidence  every  day  of 
their  lives,  refuse  to  act  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Christian  revelation?  Whence  is  it  that 
the  cause  of  infidelity^  unsustained  by  a  single 
argument^  survives  and  is  propagated  ?  ^ 

The  answer  to  these  enquiries  is^  the  simple 
&cty  that  when  the  rules  of  ordinary  judg- 
ment are  applied  to  Christianity,  we  have  to 
overcome  the  reluctance,  the  corrupted  appe- 
tites, the  self-will  of  the  human  heart.  The 
reception  of  Christianity  is  a  joint  act  of  the 

1^  Not  one  of  the  chief  works  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity was  ever  answered.  Who  answered  Lardner — ^Mi- 
chaelis — ^Paley — Porteus — T.  H.  Home  ? — Or  even  the  brief 
and  select  arguments  of  Lyttleton  and  Leslie?  Gibbon's 
Ta|Md  objections  agamst  Christtanity  received  thirty  or  forty 
^plies  at  once !  ' 
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understanding  and  the  will.  Men  assent  rea- 
dily enough  to  the  slightest  external  proofs, 
when  a  thing  meets  their  inclinations,  and  falls 
in  with  their  taste  and  habits.  Men  assent 
readily  enough  to  the  highest  and  most  incom* 
prehensible  doctrines  of  mathematical  science, 
and  venture  every  thing  upon  the  truth  of  the 
practical  consequences  of  them,  because  these 
things  touch  not  their  passions  and  vices  and 
moral  inclinations.  But  in  religion  the  same 
men  start  aside,  reason  inconclu3ively,  act 
the  most  absurd  part,  deny  their  own  convic- 
tions, and  violate  all  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  truth.  The  fall  of  man,  and  the  disorder 
of  all  his  powers  is  such,  that  he  is  credulous 
to  excess,  can  believe  without  proof,  and  follow 
without  enquiry,  when  his  affections  lead  the 
way ;  whilst  no  force  of  evidence  can  win  his 
heart,  if  he  dislike  the  inferences  to  which  he 
knows  his  assent  must  conduct  him# 

3.  It  is  to  lead  you  to  break  through  this  un- 
reasonable opposition  of  the  passions ;  it  is  to 
determine  you  by  the  grace  of  God  (without 
which  we  can  do  nothing  aright)  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  conscience,  and  the  claims  of  true  rea- 
son  early  in  life,  before  vice  has  hardened  your 
hearts,  and  converse  with  the  wicked  has  em- 
boldened you  to  resist  evidence — that  we  have 
addressed  this  course  of  lectures  to  you. 
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To  the  candid  and  sincere  mind  all  is  light  in 
the  Christian   doctrine.      To  the  heart  pre- 
occupied with  vice  and  irreligion,  all  is  dark- 
ness.    Christianity  is  a  probation  of  the  state 
and  feelings  of  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
If  it   be  examined  with   any  thing  of  sim- 
plicity, its  evidences  shine  forth  brightly  upon 
the  view,  they  convince  the  understanding,  they 
awaken  the  force  of  conscience,  they  bow  the 
will;  and  the  enquirer  prostrates  himself  at 
the  footstool  of  the  divine  majesty,  revealing  his 
grace  to  his  dependent  and  sinful  creatures* 
The  whole  soul  receives  the  impression  of  the 
glory   and    wisdom    and    foreknowledge  and 
power  and  mercy  of  God.     The  discoveries  of 
revelation  fall  in  with  the  wants  and  miseries 
and  forebodings  which  visit  every  heart.     The 
remedy  proposed  suits  precisely  the  fears  of 
the  guilty  mind,  and  the  apprehensions,  which 
natural  religion,  illuminated  by  the  Christian 
revelation  shining  around  it,  injects  into  the 
stoutest  breast. 

Especially,  young  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  doctrine  and  have 
observed  its  holy  effects  in  those  who  obey 
it,  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  claims  which 
religion  has  upon  their  faith  and  obedience. 
Most  of  those  whom  I  address  are  in  this 
^ate  of  mind  at  least.     They  know  that  the 
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holy  religion  of  the  gospel  is  true.  They  know 
that  when  they  fear  God  and  live  in  prayer  and 
are  willing  to  be  obedient  to  his  will,  all  is  easy 
in  the  Bible.  Objections  are  then  without 
force.  The  direct  proofs  of  a  divine  origin 
shine  forth  from  every  doctrine  and  precept,  like 
the  sun  in  the  firmament. 

It  is  to  confirm  you  in  these  good  impres- 
sions ;  it  is  to  set  before  you  the  incomparable 
strength  of  the  Christian  evidences ;  it  is  to 
shield  you  against  the  darts  of  the  spiritual 
adversary ;  it  is  to  lead  you  on  to  that  fixed 
love  and  obedience  to  your  Saviour  which  no 
temptations  can  materially  disturb,  that  we 
now  address  you.  Yield,  then,  amiable  and 
youthful  hearers,  just  entering  upon  life,  to  the 
full  force  of  your  Christian  calling.  Follow  the 
impulse  of  conscience ;  listen  to  the  small  still 
voice  of  mercy  in  the  gospel.  Whether  you  can 
enter  fully  into  the  historical  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion  or  not,  is  of  less  moment. 
There  are  proofs  of  Christianity  level  to  the 
unlearned  and  ordinary  enquirer,  as  well  as  to 
the  literary  and  scientific.  You  can  understand, 
at  least,  that  the  external  evidences  are  far 
stronger  than  men  deem  satisfactory  every  day 
in  the .  concerns  of  life.  You  can  understand 
tnSt  the  agreement  of  all  pious  and  learned 
men  in  opinion,  a^  lo  the  force  and  validity 

N    N 
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But  why  do  I  r^oiiid  you  of  the  prophecies  in 
their  scheme  abd  plan,  when  I  see  their  accom- 
plishment surrounding  me  with  wonder — when 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  unites  a  thousand  most 
extraordinary  indications  of  prescience — wh^i 
Jerusalem  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  Jews  dispersed  before  our  eyes,  are  a  stand- 
ing miracle — when  the  desolations  of  Nineveh 
and  Tyre  and  Babylon  remain  to  the  present 
day — when  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  are 
witnesses  of  the  prophetic  inspiration — ^wben 
the  sketch  of  the  division  of  empires  in  the 
wonderful  predictions  of  Noah,  and  the  mystic 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  tieing  filled  up  in 
every  age — when  the  great  apostacy  of  the 
western  church  strikes  the  heart  with  dismay  in 
one  view,  and  yet  relieves  it  in  another  from 
the  oppression,  which  such  corruptions,  if  not 
marked  out  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  would 
have  produced  ?  And  whither  do  not  the  un- 
accomplished parts  of  the  great  scheme  lead 
the  labouring  faith  of  the  Christian  ?  ^^ 

But,  my  brethren,  I  check  myself.  When  was 
there  such  a  combination  of  moral  proof  for  the 
truth  of  any  one  subject,  as  conspires  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  evidences  ?  AH  the  wisdom  and 
power  and  goodness  and  sovereignty  oi  the 
Almighty  are  displayed  to  our  obedient  faith. 

»  Lect.  Vlll.  and  IX. 
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It  is  not  merely  a  stream  of  evidence ;  it  is  a 
swelling  tide— a  flood  which  bears  away  the 
vessel,  and  against  which  not  a  breath  or 
whisper  of  solid  objection  can  be  raised.  It 
stands  alone.  It  bears  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  the  majesty  of  the  one  revelation 
which  the  blessed  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man. 

And  why  should  I  add  a  word  on  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  its  beneficial 
EFFECTS,  except  to  say,  that  they  constitute  of 
themselves  independent  proofs  which  nothing 
can  invalidate ;  and  that^  when  connected  wath 
the  preceding,  they  shut  up  and  conclude  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity  ?  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  added.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  case  admits  of  no  stronger  evidence. 
All  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  refulgent 
in  the  miraculous  powers;  and  dispersed  all 
around  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  as  reflected 
in  the  events  of  the  world  for  six  thousand 
years ;  and  concentrated  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel ;  and  blessing  mankind  daily  in 
its  beneficial  effects,  emblazon  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  with  a  glory  which  must  burst 
upon  every  eye,  and  penetrate  every  heart 
which  is  not  wilfully  closed  and  hardened  by 
perverseness  and  obduracy. 

And  the  whole  evidence  is  sealed  by  the 

1*  Lect.  X.  and  XI. 
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doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures^  which  leaving  every  thing  human  as 
to  the  form,  renders  every  thing  infallible  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  revelation  which  it  conveys ; 
and  thus  unites  the  highest  emanations  of  the 
widdom  and  power  of  God  with  the  most  com* 
passionate  exercises  of  his  condescension  and 
grace." 

And  yet  the  whole  of  these  evidences  form 
but  one  division  of  the  great  subject.  Those 
arising  from  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  re« 
velation  itself,  and  its  suitableness  to  the  state 
and  wants  of  man,  are  yet  to  be  considered, 
and  will  constitute  a  body  of  proof,  as  com- 
plete in  its  kind,  and  as  powerful  in  its  de- 
mands upon  our  faith,  as  what  we  have  been 
now  reviewing.     But  we  conclude, 

1 .  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say,  that  on  any 
subject  of  worldly  prudence,  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence would  be  considered  as  rising  to  a  moral 
demonstration  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
resist — it  would  be  considered  as  an  act,  not  so 
much  of  faith,  as  of  common  sensi;,  to  follow 
such  proofs — the  man  who  refused  so  to  do, 
would  be  condemned  by  all  the  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  is  compelled  to  follow  every  day 
of  his  life.     We  might  more  reasonably  ques* 

i^Lect.  XIL  and  XIIL 
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tion  the  existence  of  Julius  Caesar,  Alfred, 
or  Charlemagne  —  or  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides,  or 
Bede,  or  Davila,  or  Clarendon — or  all  the  facts 
and  history  in  the  world,  than  we  could  deny 
the  facts  and  miracles  and  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  must  reject  the  evidences 
of  our  senses,  we  must  spurn  the  testimony  of 
all  past  history,  we  must  throw  into  confusion 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  we  must  dig  up 
the  foundations  of  civilization  and  law  and 
sciience  and  jurisprudence,  we  must  extinguish 
conscience  and  put  off  our  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  before  we  can  reject  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

I  rely  not  on  one  or  two  minute  points.  I 
press  not  the  accuracy  or  force  of  all  the  parti- 
cular  facts  and  arguments  I  have  adduced.  I 
proceed  on  the  broad  and  commanding  features 
of  a  divine  religion,  which  present  themselves 
on  whichever  side  we  view  it.  It  is  not  one 
thing  only,  but  every  thing,  that  converges 
and  concentrates  its  light  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

And  yet  such  is  the  obvious  excellency  of 
that  doctrine  in  itself,  that  it  requires  but  little 
external  proof.  Any  one  of  the  points  we  have 
been  reviewing,  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  form  the  credentials  of  a  religion, 
bearing  on  its  very  surface  all  the  impress  of 
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No  religioa  was  ever  recorded  in  sacred  books, 
by  the  first  founders  of  it,  and  submitted  at  the 
time  to.  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  man- 
kind,  but  the  Christian.  And  against  all  this 
evidence,  nothing  can  be  alleged.  There  is 
no  counter-^tatement,  there  is  no  other  account 
of  the  rise,  of  Christianity.  The  New  Testa- 
rm&nt  stands  without  a  competitor. 

And  yet  all  this  overpowering  evidence  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  proofs. 

We  came,  next,  to  consider  the  magnificent 
apparatus  which  surrounded  the  DIVINE 
AUTHORITY  of  the  religion  contained  in 
these  authentic  and  credible  books. 

And  here  we,  first,  contemplated  vrith  admi- 
ration  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles. And  having  proved  that  the  facts  involv- 
ed in  each  miracle,  viewed  abstractedly  firom 
their  cause,  were  undeniably  established  by 
the  same  testimonies  as  supported  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative  generally ;  we  considered 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  Lord's  mighty 
works,  the  palpable  and  clear  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  they  exhibited,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  publicity  under  which  they  were 
performed,  the  abiding  effects  of  them,  the 
prophetic  oracles  of  the  former  Testament 
which  were  acc(Hnplished  by  them,  and  the 
national  usages  and  monuments  which  were,  in 
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consequence,  set  up  at  the  time,  and  which 
subsist  to  the  present  day.  Such  miracles, 
supported  by  such  evidence — a  whole  nation 
witnesses  to  them — ^a  new  and  holy  religion  set 
up  from  the  first  on  the  footing  of  them — inter- 
woven indissolubly  with  the  religion,  in  attes- 
tation of  which  those  who  wrought  them  lived 
and  suffered  and  died— such  miracles  the  world 
has  never  seen,  except  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  same  revelation  under  Moses.  The  un- 
sophisticated conclusion  of  the  human  mind, 
on  perusing  the  records  of  them,  is,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  of  God.^* 

And  what  shall  we  then  say  of  the  prodi- 
gious scheme  of  prophecy  fulfilled  in  every 
past  age,  and  fulfilling  now  before  our  eyes  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  scheme,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  man,  accompanied  the 
Jewish  church  in  each  period,  and  stretches  on 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things — which 
centered  all  its  predictions  in  one  divine  person, 
the  Son  of  God — which  exhibited  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
several  parts  and  its  growing  accomplishments 
— ^which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  holy  God  in  the 
pure  and  devoted  piety  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves— and  which  subserved  the  most  impor- 
tant ends  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation? 

12  Lect.  VII. 
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No  religion  was  ever  recorded  in  sacred  books, 
by  vthe  first  founders  of  it,  and  submitted  at  the 
time  to.  the  inspection  and  investigation  of  man* 
kind,  but  the  Christian.  And  against  all  this 
evidence,  nothing  can  be  alleged.  There  is 
no  counter-^tatement,  there  is  no  other  account 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  New  Testa- 
ment stands  without  a  competitor. 

And  yet  all  this  overpowering  evidence  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  proofs. 

We  came,  next,  to  consider  the  magnificent 
apparatus  which  surrounded  the  DIVINE 
AUTHORITY  of  the  religion  contained  in 
these  authentic  and  credible  books. 

And  here  we»  first,  contemplated  with  admi- 
ration  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles. And  having  proved  that  the  facts  involv- 
ed in  each  miracle,  viewed  abstractedly  from 
their  cause,  were  undeniably  established  by 
the  same  testimonies  as  supported  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative  generally ;  we  considered 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  Lord's  mighty 
works,  the  palpable  and  clear  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  they  exhibited,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  publicity  under  which  they  were 
performed,  the  abiding  effects  of  them,  the 
prophetic  oracles  of  the  former  Testament 
which  were  accomplished  by  them,  and  the 
national  usages  and  monuments  which  were,  in 
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consequence,  set  up  at  the  time,  and  which 
subsist  to  the  present  day.  Such  miracles, 
supported  by  such  evidence — a  whole  nation 
witnesses  to  them — a  new  and  holy  religion  set 
up  from  the  first  on  the  footing  of  them — inter- 
woven indissolubly  with  the  religion,  in  attes- 
tation of  which  those  who  wrought  them  lived 
and  suffered  and  died— such  miracles  the  world 
has  never  seen,  except  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  same  revelation  under  Moses.  The  un- 
sophisticated conclusion  of  the  human  mind, 
on  perusing  the  records  of  them,  is,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  of  God/^ 

And  what  shall  we  then  say  of  the  prodi- 
gious scheme  of  prophecy  fulfilled  in  every 
past  age,  and  fulfilling  now  before  our  eyes  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  scheme,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  fall  of  man,  accompanied  the 
Jewish  church  in  each  period,  and  stretches  on 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things — which 
centered  all  its  predictions  in  one  divine  person, 
the  Son  of  God — ^which  exhibited  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
several  parts  and  its  growing  accomplishments 
— ^which  bore  the  stamp  of  a  holy  God  in  the 
pure  and  devoted  piety  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves— and  which  subserved  the  most  impor- 
tant ends  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation? 

»2  Lect.  VII. 
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But  why  do  I  r^oiiid  you  of  the  prophecies  in 
their  scheme  ahd  plan,  when  I  see  their  accom* 
plishment  surrounding  me  with  wonder — when 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  unites  a  thousand  most 
extraordinary  indications  of  prescience — whan 
Jerusalem  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  Jews  dispersed  before  our  eyes,  are  a  stand- 
ing miracle — when  the  desolations  of  Nineveh 
and  Tyre  and  Babylon  remain  to  the  present 
day — when  the  Arabs  aod  Egyptians  are 
witnesses  of  the  prophetic  inspiration — when 
the  sketch  of  the  division  of  empires  in  the 
wonderful  predictions  of  Noah,  and  the  mystic 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  heing  filled  up  in 
every  age — when  the  great  apostacy  of  the 
western  church  strikes  the  heart  with  dismay  in 
one  view,  and  yet  relieves  it  in  another  from 
the  oppression,  which  such  corruptions,  if  not 
marked  out  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  would 
have  produced  ?  And  whither  do  not  the  un- 
accomplished parts  of  the  great  scheme  lead 
the  labouring  faith  of  the  Christian  ? " 

But,  my  brethren,  I  check  myself.  When  was 
there  such  a  combination  of  moral  proof  for  the 
truth  of  any  one  subject,  as  conspires  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  evidences  ?  All  the  wisdom  and 
power  smd  goodness  and  sovereignty  oi  the 
Almighty  are  displayed  to  oiir  obedient  faith. 

»  Lect.  Vlll.  and  IX. 
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It  is  not  merely  a  stream  of  evidence ;  it  is  a 
swelling  tide — a  flood  which  bears  away  the 
vessel,  and  against  which  not  a  breath  or 
whisper  of  solid  objection  can  be  raised.  It 
stands  alone.  It  bears  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  the  majesty  of  the  one  revelation 
which  the  blessed  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man. 

And  why  should  I  add  a  word  on  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  its  beneficial 
EFFECTS,  except  to  say,  that  they  constitute  of 
themselves  independent  proofs  which  nothing 
can  invalidate ;  and  that^  when  connected  with 
the  preceding,  they  shut  up  and  conclude  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity  ?  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  added.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  case  admits  of  no  stronger  evidence. 
All  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  refulgent 
in  the  miraculous  powers ;  and  dispersed  all 
around  in  the  word  of  prophecy,  as  reflected 
in  the  events  of  the  world  for  six  thousand 
years  ;  and  concentrated  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel ;  and  blessing  mankind  daily  in 
its  beneficial  effects,  emblazon  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  with  a  glory  which  must  burst 
upon  every  eye,  and  penetrate  every  heBit 
which  is  not  wilfully  closed  and  hardened  by 
perverseness  and  obduracy. 

And  the  whole  evidence  is  sealed  by  the 

"  Lect  X.  and  XI. 
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doctrine  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures,  which  leaving  every  thing  human  as 
to  the  form,  renders  every  thing  infallible  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  revelation  which  it  conveys ; 
and .  thus  unites  the  highest  emanations  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  with  the  most  com- 
passionate exercises  of  his  condescension  and 
grace." 

And  yet  the  whole  of  these  evidences  form 
but  one  division  of  the  great  subject.  Those 
arising  from  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  re* 
velation  itself,  and  its  suitableness  to  the  state 
and  wants  of  man,  are  yet  to  be  considered, 
and  will  constitute  a  body  of  proof,  as  com- 
plete in  its  kind,  and  as  powerful  in  its  de- 
mands upon  our  faith,  as  what  we  have  been 
now  reviewing.     But  we  conclude, 

1 .  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say,  that  on  any 
subject  of  worldly  prudence,  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence would  be  considered  as  rising  to  a  moral 
demonstration  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
resist — it  would  be  considered  as  an  act,  not  so 
much  of  faith,  as  of  common  sense,  to  follow 
such  proofs — the  man  who  refused  so  to  do, 
would  be  condemned  by  all  the  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  is  compelled  to  follow  every  day 
of  his  life.     We  might  more  reasonably  ques- 

1^  Lect.  XII.  and  XIH. 
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tion  the  existence  of  Julius  Caesar^  Alfred, 
or  Oharlemagne  —  or  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides,  or 
Bede,  or  Davila,  or  Clarendon — or  all  the  facts 
and  history  in  the  world,  than  we  could  deny 
the  facts  and  miracles  and  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  must  reject  the  evidences 
of  our  senses,  we  must  spurn  the  testimony  of 
all  past  history,  we  must  throw  into  confusion 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  we  must  dig  up 
the  foundations  of  civilization  and  law  and 
sciience  and  jurisprudence,  we  must  extinguish 
conscience  and  put  off  our  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  before  we  can  reject  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

I  rely  not  on  one  or  two  minute  points.  I 
press  not  the  accuracy  or  force  of  all  the  parti* 
cular  facts  and  arguments  I  have  adduced.  I 
proceed  on  the  broad  and  commanding  features 
of  a  divine  religion,  which  present  themselves 
on  whichever  side  we  view  it.  It  is  not  one 
thing  only,  but  every  thing,  that  converges 
and  concentrates  its  light  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

And  yet  such  is  the  obvious  excellency  of 
that  doctrine  in  itself,  that  it  requires  but  little 
external  proof.  Any  one  of  the  points  we  have 
been  reviewing,  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  form  the  credentials  of  a  religion, 
bearing  on  its  very  surface  all  the  impress  of 


